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In taJdng a general review of the Natural History Sooietj during the pait 
liaJf-year, there is one point whioh before all others demands noUoe. It is, 
that while certain members among the Prefects and others high in the 
School are gradually moying from among ns, their place in the Societj 
is not being supplied by others of equal or similar standing. 

This is a fact which deserves the serions consideration of the BchooL 
It would be very much to be deplored if it should mean a decay of yitality 
and interest in natural history studies. It would be a much more deplorable 
thing if it should be a symptom of narrow intolerance felt or dis* 
played against those who pursue, or wish to pursue, such studies. The 
case stands thus. As lately as two years ago the Society's best firienda 
could say no more than that it was feeling its way ; they might invite help 
and co-operation, pointing out certain probable advantages to those who 
might be able to co-operate, but they could do little more. Things are now 
far otherwise. With its growing Kuseum and Library, its sections, the 
lectures given in connexion with it, and improved opportunities for render- 
ing the meetings practically useful, the Society is an addition to our 
resources which we shall certainly be very unwise to underrate or to neglect. 
It can now offer actual and positive advantages to anyone who by active 
membership chooses to make use of them. Nor need membership involve 
any alarming sacrifice of time. A little method and arrangement will 
enable anyone, however actively occupied in other ways, to learn something 
worth learning, and to help others who are wishing to make way in the 
same pursuits. Probably there is no public school in England that would 
not cordisJly welcome the transplantation into itself, were such a thing 
possible, of our existing means for the study of Natural Histoiy. 



We repeat a sincere hope that the Upper Forms may take these 
remarks into consideration. It is in the interest of the School, not of the 
Society, that they are made. The Society neither has, nor can have, any 
separate interests of its o^n. 

To pass to other matters, our best thanks are dae to several kind 
donors. To Mrs. Gray we are indebted for valuable gifts of sea-weeds and 
ferns ; to £. im Thnm for very nnmerons gifts of birds ; to Mr. Ganntlett for 
the munificent present of a very fine Golden Eagle ; and to Bev. H. E« 
Booth, Mr. H. A. Evans, Mr. W. W. Fowler, and various former members, 
for donations of books to the Library. Both Museum and Library are 
progressing favourably. A detailed report of the Museum will be found 
elsewhere. It must be remarked, however, that everything that has been 
done in this department has been the work of individual liberality. 

The staple of the papers read before the Society during last half- 
year, and perhaps the attendance at the meetings (excepting certain special 
occasions), have shown tokens of weakness traceable to the cause pointed 
out above. If Members of the Upper Forms do not recruit the Society, 
ic is idle to expect any very promising papers, either in the shape of 
original work or of useful compilation. It may be added that those who 
in past days have undertaken such work have often found it excellent 
practice and training to do so. 

With these few words the Beport may be left to speak for itself. It 
will be found to show traces of the same unwearied and unstinting care 
which watched over the formation of the Society, and without which it 
never could have become what it is. 
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RULES. 



1.— That thia Sodetj be called the Marlborough College Natural History 
Society. 

Constitution, 

2. — That the Society consist of Members and Honorary Members. 

Qfficera, 

8. — ^That the Officers of the Society consist of a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Momagement, 

4. — That the affairs of the Society be conducted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society : three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

President 

5. — That in case of an equality of Yotes, the President shall have a double 
or casting vote. 

6. — ^That in the absence of the President, the Committee be empowered 
to request any member of the Socieiy to take the chair. 

Conmvittee, 

7. — That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8 — That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretary in Editing the Beport. 

Secreta/ry, 

9. — ^That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Beports of the Society ; to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretary from any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 



11. — ^That the dnties of tlie Treasurer be to oollect all sums of money dae 
to the Society ; to leceiTe all donations of mono j ; and to disborse all sums 
payable by the Society oat of the fiinds entrusted to him. 

12. — ^That the Treasurer ftimiBh half-yearly a detailed aoooont of the re- 
ceipts and dLsbnrsements to be audited by the Committee. 

13.-~That the fimds of the Socieiy be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasmrer without the signature of the 
President to the order ; or in his absence, that of the Secretary. 

• 

14. — ^That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Libraiy, with the names of the Donors ; to see that the Library Begulations 
arc carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Society. 

Library, 

15. — That any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certaia volumes, to be decided on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken iccim. the room. 

16. — ^That if any Member wishes to tskke a Yolume £rom the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That every volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18. — That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any further proceeding 
in the matter. 

Miisewni, 

19. — ^That any Member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privileges be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
such other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21. — ^That in all cases the Museum be used for the study of Natural 
History alone, and not as an ordinary Beading Boom. 



Members. 
22. — ^That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 
23. — That every Member pay a half-yearly subscription of 2s. 6d,, to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24 — That if a Member be elected at, or after the Quarter,' he shall only 
pay Is, on Election. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be present, to state their opinions, 
and to vote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introduce a visitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introduce 
a visitor to the Museum ; and to have a copy of the Keport half-yearly. 

Visitors. 

26. — That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
number of members who attend, the Preiidenfc and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

Honora/t^ Members. 

27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Busfpension of Members. 

28. — That any Member be liable to be excluded from the Society by the 
Committee, \f, in their opinion, he shall have failed to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society. 

Sections. 

29. — ^That sections be formed for the more accurate study of the different 
branches of Natural History, and that the Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

30. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as often as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the Head of that section may attend. 

Meetings. 

31. — That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New Rules. 

32. — That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new rule 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seconded by another 
Member. 



MEETING HELD FEBRUABT 15th, 1867. 

Ornithology. 
G. H. Dawson exliibited a Lapwing, whicli he presented to the Sooietj. 

E. IM Thusn exhibited a Throah's nest, containing the young birds stuffed, 

and also a Heron. 
The Pbesident then ezjilained the theory of Dr. Baldanns, relatire to the 
colouring of Cnokgo's eggs. 

Entomology, 

F. J. H. Jenkinson mentioned a few captnres which had been ah«ady made : 

Vcmessa v/rticcs, Oonepteryx Bhanmi, Hibemia Bu^pica^prwria, 

Botamy, 
The Pbesident read a list of the more important notices. 

ArchcBology, 
E. Alicack exhibited some coins, a farthing of the reign of Queen Anne, 

shillings of Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, Edward YI, kc, 
J. W. Fabrington exhibited some Boman and Saxon remains from the Sussex 

Downs, among them a spear-head made from the bone of a horse's 

leg, a bottle for the ashes of the heart, a bottle for tears, a cpranite 

celt, &c. 
H. M. Hilton then read a paper on Bears. 

G. H. Dawson was elected a Member of the Committee, in place of C. A. 

Harrison. 



There were 43 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MARCH 1st, 1867. 

OrnitJiology. 
G. H. Dawson mentioned notices of the Woodcock (seen February 28rd) and 

Brambling (March 1st) and exhibited a Kingfisher, which he presented 

to the Society. 
E. IM Thubn exhibited a Wren's nest, bmlt this year, but deserted on Feb. 

29rd (known by the name of a cock's nest), and specimens of the foui* 

species of British Woodpecker* 
A. HebxIiOTS exhibited a specimen of the Tree Creeper* 
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J. W. Parrinoton exhibited a Stormy Petrel, which ho presented to the 
Society. 

Entomology, 
F. J. H. Jenrinson read a short list of captures made dnring the past fort- 
night. 

Botcmy. 
The Pbesident exhibited all the plants as yet fonnd in flower (upwards of 30 
in number), several of which were a month before their usual time. 

Zoology, 
A. G. Hilton exhibited a mummified cat. 

Mi/neralogy, 
H. M. Hilton exhibited a fine specimen of Iron Pyrites. 

Geology, 
W. D. Smith exhibited a very fine specunen of Ca/rd/Ua phmicosta, found at 

Fyfield. 
The President mentioned that Sergeant Haggis had presented to the Society 
a matchlock, which he had tskken from the Sikhs. 



T. B. DuHERGUE then read the following paper on 

PRESHUTE AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

After considerable hesitation, I have fixed upon Preshute for the subject 
of my paper, my reasons being (i) that it is desirable to read upon some subject 
with which we are all connected, and of which we all know enough beforehand 
to appreciate any additional information which may be given upon it ; (ii) 
that the subject about which we should be most interested, and with which we 
are most connected, has already been written upon, and Dr. Cotton's lecture 
on the Antiquities of Marlborough College is accessible to us sJl, and those of 
us who have not yet read it will, if they do so, I am sure, find themselves well 
repaid for their trouble. I have attempted, therefore, to write upon a subject 
bordering indeed upon, but not identical with the subject last named. I hope 
I shall not appear to be intruding too far upon another person's ground if I 
happen to relate here and there some of the same facts which are to be found 
related in Dr. Cotton's lecture ; such an intrusion could hardly be avoided by 
anyone who has to write an archsBological paper upon this district. 

We are all of us, as I have already said, most closely connected with 
Preshute, so long as we remain in Marlborough College. We go to Chapel, we 
have our meals, we play cricket and football, we bathe, not in Marlborough but 
in Preshute, and one half of our number sleeps in Preshute every night. The 
College therefore might just as well be called Preshute College as Marlborough 
College as far as its site is oonoemed. 
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If yon wish to know the limits of Preshnte yon niiitt imagine A Une drmm 
from the 'Mower groxmd" in the orioket field to the left-hand pipe whioh 
oonveys the water from the roof in front of the Old Honae. Continue thia line 
to the river , and let it mn along the river to the E. end of the town. All the 
land immediately on the W. and S. of this line is in Preahnto ; the Railway 
Station and St. Margaret's are in Preshnte, not in Karlboroiigh. On the N. of 
Marlborough Preshnte extends as far eastward as Mildenhall, and as fitf north* 
wards as Ogbonme St. Andrew. It also extends as fiur W. as Fifield, and aa 
far S. as Clench Common, whioh district it formerly included. It waa once the 
largest Parish in Wiltshire. In area it is several times larger than the two 
combined parishes of Marlborough, but in importance it is of course utterly 
inferiorto them. Marlborough probably once formed a part of Preshnte, or rather 
what is now Marlborough was once Preshnte, but as the former place gradnaHy 
increased it formed itself into two distinct parishes ; it cut for itself a hole, so 
to speak, in its neighbour's property, and there it has planted itself, and has 
grown so much in size and importance as to have long since ceased to be the 
rival of its unaspiring neighbour. 

The origin of the town of Marlborough was due to the following causes* 
That which we now call the College Mound was in all probability raised, 
like Silbury Hill, by the so-called Druids, but soon after the Conquest it formed 
the foundation of the keep of a Castle, for which purpose it was admirably 
adapted. The name of this Castle was "Merleberg," which some persons 
suppose to mean the hill or castle of Merlin (Merlin was a British hero, and to 
him has been ascribed the building of Stonehenge) ; others take the first 
syllable to mean " marble " (a name given in consequence to the number of 
sarsen stones or grey wethers in this neighbourhood) ; others take Marl to 
mean the mineral substance which goes by tliat name, in consequence of the 
chalk formation of the district. It was usual in those times of warfhre and 
oppression for the poorer inhabitants to resort to the neighbourhood of the 
castles of the rich, partly because they were their ser&, and were required to 
be near them in order to work on their estates, partly that they might obtain 
protection against marauders. In this way the town of Marlborough waa 
originated. 

I shall now attempt to put before you the history of Preshnte as well as 
I can. 

A few years ago there were no less than three substantial monumento of 
the Druids in this parish. One of these, no longer existing, was a cromlech 
whioh used to stand on the downs not far from Bockley ; it was blown up (as 
I learnt one day when I had gone in search of it) by a farmer, because it got 
in the way of his plough. The other two still remain ; one is the CromlcGh or 
Kistvaen in Clatford bottom, commonly nick-named the " Devil's Den," which 
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is snppoBed to have borne some connection with the temple of Abnry, which is 
not far distant, and which was erected either for sacrificial or for sepnlchral 
pnrposes. Its form yon all know, so it is needless for me to describe it. The 
third of these monnments is that object of which we may all feel prond, as it 
stands within onr College gronnds. The MouAd is, as I have already said, 
supposed to have been erected by Dmids ; it mnst at all events have been 
standing long before the castle was built upon it, as it conld not have supported 
it had it been otherwise. This mound perhaps had some connection with 
Silbury hill, both of these being on the banks of the Kennett, and both of 
nearly the some immense size. The whole neighbourhood indeed abounds with 
the monuments of early Britons, in the form of tumuli. 

Passing on from early times to the period of the Bomans in Britain, we 
have two specimens at least of Boman work in this parish. One is the Bath 
Bead, for the present road for the most part follows the same track as the old 
Boman road from London to Bath ; that part of it, however, which passes by 
our gates is not Boman ; the original road at this point was much more direct 
than the present one, and passed close in front of the present Old House. 
The other piece of Boman work to which I allude is a small rectangular camp, 
situated at the extreme S. of the Common ; you pass it on your right as soon 
as you leave Kingsbury street on your way to Bockley. There has been much 
dispute as to the claims which this enclosure may lay to antiquity ; several 
persons think that it is only a work of modem times. It may, however, have 
been used as a small out-post of the neighbouring station, Cunetio. This 
station, I may observe, is mentioned in the account of Antonine's march from 
Bath to London, as having been chosen by him as a hating place. The opinion 
of antiquarians once was that the Castle Inn, alias Marlborough College, was 
the site of this ancient station, but it has now been found to be far more 
probable that Cunetio stood where Mildenhall now stands, or else about a mile 
S. of Mildenhall, at a place called Folly Farm. 

The only monument of the Saxons in this locality I believe to be the 
Wansdyke (Woden* s Dyke), which you may see in the West Woods, and again 
close by the fir-trees on the way to Martinsell. This enormous work seems to 
have been raised to mark the division between the two kingdoms of Mercia 
and Wessex. It seems to have extended from the Thames to the Severn, thus 
dividing the island into two portions. You may see it in great perfection if 
you choose to go to St. Ann's Hill, where the rampart cannot be less than 20 
feet high, and the moat is of about an equal depth. Some persons believe this 
to have existed even before the Boman period, because at Morgan's Hill, the 
Boman road meets it, and even runs in the moat for some distance. 

I shall now pass on to the Norman period. We do not know the date of 
the foundation of the Castle, nor yet the name of the founder. We do know, 
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however, that William the Conqueror imprisoned AgelricnB, Biehop of Sonth- 
sex or Sussex, within it ; as early therefore as William I.'s time Preshate may 
have received its Norman name, which is derived most likely from Prdg-de- 
Chdteau — ''near the Castle/' or Pr^s-de-ChAteau — "the meadows of the 
Castle." A most unlikely and absurd derivation has been given by one who 
imagined the name Frestcut, as it was once spelt, to be a corruption of Priest's 
cote. Stukeley was of opinion that the name had been given in oonsequenoe 
of the low meadows in which the Church stands, but this explanation seems 
too vague, and I have not been able to understand what the oonneotion is 
between " Preshujbe " and ** low meadows." The two first explanations seem to 
be by far the most satisfactory, for what could be more natural than that the 
land immediately surrounding the Castle should receive its name from it. 

Having said thus much upon the name of Preshute, I shall now pass on 
to the history of the place. The Doomsday Book does not tell us directly in 
whose keeping Marlborough Castle was, at the time in which the book was 
compiled, but Manton or Preshute was held, as that book informs us, by a man 
named Miles Crispin, who also held Ogboume. 

The next notice that we have of Marlborough Castle is that Henry I. held 
his court there at Easter, 1110. During his reign a priory was built at 
Clatford, which is in Preshute parish, and lies between Manton and Fifield. 
The founder is a certain Balph de Mortimer, and the priory was built in 
connection with the abbey of St. Victor en Caux, in Normandy. On the site 
of the priory there is now a large farm-hoase. We are told that in the reiga 
of Heniy lY. a man named Woodford, of Marlborough, was convicted of having 
stolen a stone, of the value of 4iOd., which had been placed in front of the high 
altar of this priory. 

After Henry I.'s death, not only Marlborough, but almost the whole 
county became the scene of the contest for the crown between Stephen de 
Blois and Henry L's daughter, Matilda. During this period the castle was 
held by John Fitz-Qilbert, a robber chieftain, who is accused by a contemporary 
historian of having been guilty of every kind of crime. He was one of 
Matilda's supporters, and he showed his boldness and ferocity by hanging the 
keeper of Devizes Castle, who was devoted to Stephen, upon gallows which he 
erected before his victims castle walls. I must not, however, say too much 
about Marlborough Castle, for you had better read Dr. Cotton's lecture if you 
wish for information about that. But I cannot well avoid saying a few words 
with reference to it as I proceed, for, as is most natural, the history of the 
Castle forms so important an element in the history of Preshute. 

We have but few notices of this neighbourhood in Henry XL's reign. A 
preoeptory was built at this period on the site of the present house at Bookley 
by some Knights Templars. Henry II. granted the Castle, soon after his 
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aooessioiij to his son John, who often came to Marlborough. We read the 
following interesting fact connected with Preshnte from the rolls : " The E^ing 
to all men greeting. Ejiow that by divine intnition, and for the safety of our 
soul and the souls of our predecessors and successors, we have given unto Eve, 
the recluse of Freshute, the sum of one denarium fpervnyj per diem, which 
she shall enjoy in free gift so long as she lives, to be doled to her by the hands 
of the constable of Marlborough Castle. Dated at Ludgershall, 4 Aug. 1215." 
This I believe to be the oldest notice of anything of a religious nature in 
Preshnte itself, though religious houses had already, as we have seen, been 
erected in the neighbourhood. Yet there must have been a Church at Pres- 
hnte even at this tune, and I will tell you by and bye my reasons for making 
this conclusion. Soon after king John's reign, at all events, and perhaps 
during his reign, Preshnte possessed, if not a church, at least a chapel. The 
Chapel of St. Kicholas was situated in the Castle ground, close under the 
mound ; its exact site is unknqwn. It is mentioned as a fabric as early as 
1249, but the first institution to it is dated 1311. It was called the " Free 
Chapel " of St. Nicholas. This institution may well afford special interest to 
anyone connected with Preshnte, for it was within its walls, in all probability, 
that the fine old font now in Preshnte Church stood when some King John's 
children were baptised at it. Some persons believe that King John himself 
was baptised at it, but we do not know for Certain whether the Chapel had 
been built until after his death ; yet it is possible that even if it had not been 
built until 1249, the font may have existed in the Norman church of Preshnte. 
I have put before you a sketch of this font j you may see the object itself just 
inside the door of Preshnte Church.. There have been many different opinions 
as to the material of which it is composed. It certainly cuppea/rs to be black 
marble, but some persons say that it is touchstone, others black agate, others 
dark grey marble, others slate. Not many years ago it was taken to Devizes 
to be repaired, for it had been very much broken ; the general belief as to its 
material was I believe that it was of black marble. Some persons consider 
it to be a Norman work, but an examination of any Norman font, such as that 
at Winchester or at Avebury, will immediately show how unlikely this is. It 
may have come from the continent. 

Let us once more follow the history of the place. Henry III often used 
to visit Marlborough. In his reign several additions and improvements were 
made to the Castle. Most of you must have seen a moderately large, gabled 
house, very old and very picturesque, on your way to or from Marlborough 
BaHway Station. It is the last house which you pass, on your right hand 
after crossing the bridge at the further end of the town, before you reach the 
Station. This was formerly a flourishing Priory of White Canons of the 
Sempringham Order, dedicated to St. Margaret. Henry III. is mentioned as 
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having giren to it all the land in La Berton (Barton). The monks who Ured 
here seem to have been very well-to-do, as ihey derived a good revaniie from 
almost all the principal parishes in the neighbourhood. To this insfcitation 
Bichard II. annexed a hospital dedicated to Thomas k Becket, whioh had been 
built in Henry III.'s reign. It was established for the maintenance of a master 
and several poor sick brethren. At the time of the suppression of the monas« 
teries by Henry YIII., St. Margaret's became a private house. We are told 
that soon after it had become so " One Master Daniel " lived there, and 
while it was in his possession it became celebrated by the death of James L's 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Cedl, which is said to have taken place there A.D. 
1612. This man had been created Viscount Cranbome and Earl of SaUsbury, 
and though he was a prudent member of James I.'s Gonncil, yet he was not 
without the same mistaken ideas which Strafford showed with respect to the 
unlimited power of the king's prerogative. 

From the time of Henry m, the Oastle began to assume more of the 
appearance of a country mansion than it had done previously. It remained in 
possession of the Grown until Henry yilTs reign, when it was changed into a 
manor house. Leland informs us, writing in 1588, that " By the Chief Parish 
Church dedicate to St. Peter, there is the min of a great Castle, hard by the 
West-end of the town, whereof the Donjon tower partly yet standeth." The 
Castle passed from Catherine Parr through her second husband to her hus- 
band's brother, Edward, Duke of Somerset, the Protector during Edward YTs 
minority, and the son of Sir John Seymour, whose handsome tomb you may 
see at Grreat Bedwyn. The family of the Seymours', some of whom bore the 
title of Duke of Somerset, others that of Earl of Hertford, continued in 
possession of the Old House till the middle of the 18th Century, at the end of 
which period it became an Inn, and in 1843 it was transformed into 
Marlborough College. 

The Castle must have been dismantled early in the 16th Century, for 
there are no institutions of the Chapel of St. Nicholas bearing a later date 
than 1517. The present building — ^the Old House — ^was built by Francis Lord 
Seymour, the great grandson of the protector Somerset, and was designed, it 
is said, by Inigo Jones. The parish register of Preshute records the death of 
some of the workmen who were accidentally killed while building it. 

Now that I have touched upon the sulirject of the Preshute registers, I 
may as well observe that the earliest of them extant is dated 1607, and that 
in that same century a record is made of the baptisms of three of the 
Seymoor family, two of whom became Dukes of Somerset, being sons of 
Charles, second Lord Trowbridge, and grandsons of the builder of C. House. 
One of them was Francis, who was murdered in Italy, the other was Charles, 
whio, by succeeding his brother in the title became the sixth duke. The 
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character of the latter brought npon him the name of the " Frond Duke of 
Somerset." In the next centnry two sons of Francis Seymonr were interred 
at Freshnte. 

I have not time, I fear, to give an acoonnt of the two sieges of Marl- 
borongh which took place soon after the Civil War; all thiis neighbourhood 
was, of course, affected by them. 

There are a few miscellaneous pieces of information which I should like 
to give, with respect to Freshnte. 

First, I shall try to put before you the meaning of the word Ba/rton, 
which is the name of the district to the N.W. of Marlborough, after which the 
new Masters' houses and Mr. Lyne's farm are named. One opinion is that 
Barton means a court-yard or enclosure near a manor, being derived from the 
Saxon heretmi, here meaning 'barley' and tvm, an 'enclosure, ' Bick*barton ' 
being a synonym for ' Bick-yard ;' thus the name would naturally date from a 
time a manor has existed in the neighbourhood : that this manor cannot have 
been the present Old House is evident from the name la Berton being applied 
to this locality so early as Henry Hi's reign ; I have not had access to the 
copy of the Doomsday Book or to any early MSS. which would give a list of 
all the manors in this district in early times, otherwise I might have been able 
to speak with more certainty on this point. 

I cannot myself therefore but incline to the other opinion on the subject, 
namely, that hcM' means the ' bar gate ' of the castle, and tovm is used with 
the Scotch signification and means ' a faim enclosure ;' if this latter, be the 
correct explanation, Barton is one of the few names still in existence which 
remind us of the Castle, the other names which do so being Freshnte, 
Merleberg (or Marlborough), and a third, which I have not yet mentioned, but 
which was given to a quarter of the town in later times, BaQey Ward. 

The meaning of the word Manton I have not quite discovered ; it occurs 
in the Doomsday Book. 

In the village bearing this name are preserved two specimens of the 
carriage which was used 150 years ago. One is a four-wheeled carriage, the 
other a phaeton ; both appear to have been very handsome in their day. They 
were built for one of the Baskerville family on his becoming high sheriff of 
Wilts, and they bear his coat of arms upon their panels. The Baskervilles are 
of royal blood ; they claim descent, as Mr. Waylen informs us, from several 
kings of Western Europe, and even from Charlemagne himself. They 
formerly lived at Bockley, and their names appear several times in the 
Freshnte parish registers. 

In the vestry of the church there is a hatchment probably belonging to 
one of the Beach family, which was one of the leading families in this district 
in former times, and of which tio iaraoe remains here at present. There is also 
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a monnment reoording the deaths of two memben of FteUament, a fiiUier 
and a son, named Daniel. This name occnrs on the BoU of Battle Abbey aa 
borne by one of the companions in arms of William the Canqneror. 
This particular branch of the family bought St. Margaret's priory soon after 
the suppression of religions houses by Henry Yin. The benefioe of Preshnte 
in early times was of great value, nor is it inconsiderable at the present time, 
but the great tithes are appropriated by the lay yicars of Salisbuiy, and the 
Vicar of Preshute receives his tithes from Clatford only. The Chapel of St. 
Nicholas was originally in the gifb of the Vicar of Preshute, but afterwards it 
was, as the Church of Preshute now is, in the g^ of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
A M.S. dated 1291, gives us the following information i-^** Ecolesia de PMsout 
cum Capella, tazatio £20, dedma £2." Preshute Vicarage was burnt down 
during the last century, and has never been rebuilt. It used to stand at the 
top of the churchyard, on the side of the pathway to Manton, opposite the 
present Preshute House. Its site is still marked by some elm-trees, which, 
together with the hedge which bounds the field by the churchyard, enclose a 
rectangular space, which was formerly the vicarage garden. Dr. Stukely 
mentions in his Itinerarium that in his time the church contained a piece of 
glass in one of the windows upon which was inscribed, DNS. BICHABDUS 
HIO VICAEIUS, who he believed, »* lived formerly in a Uttle house at Marl- 
boro' over against the castle [inn], now an ale-house, where his name is out 
in the same old letters over the door." It seems, therefore, that either the 
*' Mount Inn" or the <' Coach and Horses" was formerly used as Preshute 
Parsonage. 

Whether it is really true that Thompson the poet composed his " Spring" 
at Preshute I cannot say ; a stone at any rate used to be pointed out not long 
ago upon Granham Hill, upon which, it is said, he used to sit while he medi- 
tated upon his verses. 

The rest of my paper will be devoted to a short account of the church. 
The nave, aisles, and chancel wene rebuilt in 1853, much after the model of the 
old building ; the pillars in the interior are Norman, with the exception of the 
semi-pillar attached to the eastern wall of the south aisle, which, though it 
bears a Norman moulding, is of modem construction. These pillars were 
taken down at the restoration of the Church, were scraped and cleaned, and 
then put together in the same state as they had been previously. I must 
take it for granted that you are all aware how in England the Norman style 
is the earliest style of church-building, of which this country possesses any 
variety of specimens, and how this style passed g^radually away, and was 
followed by the Early English style ; how that then, after a transition, came 
the Decorated ; another transition then followed, and lastly the perpendicular 
style was used. When you know this you can readily understand, I think, 
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what I haye to say with regard to the oonstmction of the Chnrch. That there 
was once a Norman Church at Preshnte seems certain^ for before the restora- 
tion in 1853 there was a low Norman arch separating the chancel from the 
nave ; and besides this a piece of Norman carving was foimd upon the inner 
flat surface of a semicircular block of stone which had been used in the 
construction of one of the Norman pillars ; another proof appears in the exis- 
tence of these pillars themselves, which are genuine Norman, and (with one 
exception) are not merely modem imitations. 

The remainder of the older part of the Church was built, as we judge from 
the peculiarities of its architecture, during the transition from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular style, i.e., in Edward III/s or Richard IPs reign. The 
chief proofs of this are the west window (in the tower) and the east window 
of the chancel, which, though new, is an exact representation of the old east 
window. The former of these, from the rudeness of its constmction, gives 
evidence of having been built before that style had been quite understood by 
the builders ; the latter is an example of the florid or flowing tracery (peculiar 
to the Decorated style), in which there is a slight tendency towards the 
Perpendicular, some parts of the tracery being a little elongated, forming 
almost straight vertical lines, which is the main characteristic of the Perpen- 
dicular style. The architect who restored the Church has, I think, very 
snccessfully shown the transition from the one to the other style in the three 
smaller windows of the S. aisle. 

The tower is a specimen of the Early Perpendicular style also ; on either 
side of the western window there is a small shield bearing some of the usual 
emblems of our Lord. 

I may remark that the pews are all made out of the oak fittings of 
Malmsbnry Abbey. There is one brass in the Chorch, dated 1518, from which 
I have taken the rubbing which you see. The inscription is — 

prap fot tf)t Cou(f0 of tot)n Satlep ^ margoit 
W tD^f, \xiii)i^t ioffii titttfttti tf}t ijtr liap of 
map tt)t Tsttt of our lorti goti mtiorbuf on 
vafyoU fouled iW i^abe mtvtjs- 

It represents the venerable John BaUey and his wife Marion, beneath the 
former are arranged their three daughters and beneath the latter their seven 
sons, all of them being in an attitude of deep devotion, each standing in 
exactly the same posture as those on either side, as though the drilling of the 
16th century was as perfect as the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures represent 
that of the ancients to have been. 
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In the porch there is preserved a very elegant piscina in the form of a 
flower, four shallow circular bowls forming the fonr petals, with a sort of finial 
in the centre, and each bowl has its own drain. 

The piscina is now bmlt yertically into the wall of the poroh, ootaide the 
chnrch door. There are one or two fragments of ancient earring preserrod in 
different parts of the chnrch, of which one is a quatrefoil, nnder the east 
window, another is a representation probably of some saint holding a sword 
in his hand, perhaps St. Fanl ; it is jnst possible however that it may bo 
intended to represent St. Gteorge, the patron saint of the Church, though that 
is not likely. 

The one object, however, of which Preshnte Chnioh may well be prood, 
is the font, which, thongh exceedingly interesting firom its history and aMO- 
ciations, is not the less so on acoonnt of its merits, its great age, it« large 
size, and its imposing form. 

Ihaye now said all that Ihaye thought necessary npon thissabjeot. Let me 
only add that whatever information I may have given about the oastle I have not 
borrowed &om the lectnre delivered by Dr. Ootton, for that would hardly have 
been right, bnt I have gone one step farther back, and whatever I have 
thonght necessary to say npon this subject with reference to tiie castle I have 
derived from Waylen's History of Marlborough. I am indebted to the 
Vicar of Preshnte also for much of my information upon the subject. 

Yon see that there is nothing in Preshnte which can make it/dmoui ; it 
has indeed some few interesting associations, bat its greatness is still yet 
to come, and let us hope that it is wrapped up in the future, not only of 
Preshnte House, but also of that institution to which Preshnte House belongs 
— our School. 



W. D. Smith was elected head of the Geological Section : and C. M. Bull, 
Esq., and Bey. H. Bell, Honorary Members. 

There were 46 persons present. 



MEETINa HELD MAECH 15th, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
The President presented to the Society a Pintail Duck, a Buff, and Beeve. 
E. IM Thusn presented a pair of Partridges. 

Archceology. 
T. B. DuHEBGTTE exhibited some coins, among which were a coin of the imga 

of Shanghai, a denarins of Trajan, and Constantino. 
The President exhibited a scent bottle taken firom an Etruscan tomb. 

Geology. 
A perfect collection of crag fossils, presented to the Society by the Bev. F. W. 
F. Farrar, F.B.S*, was passed round. 
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E. Almack exhibited a speoimen of Portland marble. 

The Librarian mentioned that the Bey. H. E. Booth had presented LinnsBna' 
" Systema KatnrsB " to the Library. 

Dr. Fergus then gave a lectnre, illnstrated by numerous diagrams and pre- 
parations, on " The Human Eye." 



There were 36 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MAECH 29th, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
G. H. Dawson exhibited eggs of the Tawny Owl and Book, taken this year in 

the Forest, and mentioned notices of the Kingfisher and Snipe. 
E. DC Thxjrn exhibited specimens of the four species of Owls foond in the 

neighbourhood. 
J. W. Farbinoton presented a Knthatch to the society. 

Botom/, 
The President exhibited specimens of all the wild flowers as yet in bloom. 

Qeohgy. 
W. D. Smith exhibited a spine of a dda/ris fomid in the chalk on the London 
road. 

ArcTicBology, 
T. B. Dumergue gave a short description of the different Tnmnli in the 

neighbonrhood. 
The President exhibited a Bronze Boman Lamp, and one of earthenware from 

PoBznoli, and a small Etruscan yase from CnmaB. 
The President read a paper, written by J. W. Mills, on " The Trades of 
Animals." 
P. G. Young was elected a member. 



There were 47 persons present. 



MEETING HELD APRIL 12th, 1867. 

Ormthology, 
G. H. Dawson gave his Beport.. 
£. iM Thurn presented specimens of the common Gull and Book to the Society's 

collection* 
The President presented a pair of Magpies. 
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Entmnology, 
¥. J. H. Jenkikson gore bis Beport. 

The Psestoent exhibited a Papa of the DeaUi's Head Moth, wliioh Hill 
retained the head of the Oateipillar. 

Zoology. 
The Feesibent presented a yarietj of the water-rat. 

Geology. 
W. D. Smith exhibited specimenB of Ch/rdkun dMimiU, F6Hfl*troodt and 

Ammonite, from the Portland beds at Swindon. 
J. B. Oakelst exhibited some foBBils fonnd near KomiMntth* 

Botcmy. 
The Faesibent read a list of notices, and exhibited a speoiei of Ootydal (C, 
tuberosa) new to the Cknmtj, found in the West WoodSi as well as a 
specimen of Xylaria Hypovylon^ a Fongna not often finmd in tlie 
neighbonrhood. 

ArekcBology, 
J. 0. Palmer exhibited a Burmese book, written on Mm leares. 



G. H. Dawson then read the following paper on 

EAGLES AND HAWKS. 

In speaking of Eagles I shall confine myself to the two which onlj oaa 
strictly be called British Eagles, and which are at all oommon in this e ounti y , 
namely, the Golden and the White-tailed Eagle. When I say oomman, yoa 
mnst remember that it is how an nmumal thing to see an Eagle aaiyirbme 
sonth of the Border, and they are now becoming rare in the kwlanda of 
Scotland. I shall begin, then, at once with the Golden Eagle, whloh nu^ wdl 
be called the king of the feathered tribes. The geographical distiibiition of this 
bird is very extensiye ; it is fomid in the northem parts of Aftica and Amerioay 
In Bnssia, Norway, Sweden, the Pyrenees, and the Alpa. By the natife 
Indians it is held, as it is by almost every other people, to be an emMem of 
might and comtige, and the young Indian wanior glories in his Eag^ pliime 
as the most honorable ornament with which he can adom himseUl Hie 
feathers of the Eagle are attached to the calmnets or smoldng-pqies used by 
the Indians in their solenm festivals. So hig^y are these Qmaments prised 
that a wanior will often exchange a Talnable horse for the tail feathers of a 
single Eagle. 

In Britain it is &r most freqaently found in the highlands of Scotland. 
In size it measures 3 feet in length, and the wings of an adult bird when ex- 
panded reach to the extent of 7 feet : the weight of an old bird Is about 12 lbs. 
It may be distingiuBhed from the wliite«tai]jOd lagle iwt ool^ by the diflfareiit 
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colour of its plumage but also from the fact that its legs are feathered to the 
toes, as yoa mnst have noticed in the bird which we now have. Its nest is placed 
on a high and frequently inaccessible precipice, where it forms a solid platform of 
several feet in width, bnilt of sticks and branches of trees interlaced with 
smaller twigs, and covered with layers of reed or heath. The female seldom 
lays more than 3 eggs, of a dirty white colour spotted with red. 

Its food consists chiefly of animals taken alive ; scarcely even when 
very hungry is it known to touch any carrion, in its free state. This 
statement I must not give as a certainty, for I find that many 
naturalists are inclined to the opposite opinion. One person declares that he 
has seen as many as nine Eagles together on the carcase of a dead animal. 
Sir Walter Scott was evidently of the latter opinion, from the lines in the Lady 
of the Lake : — 

«* That Highland Ea^le e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs my matchless steed." 

Lambs, fawns, and birds of various kinds form their usual prey ; there 
are several instances on record of their having carried off young children, but 
I cannot find any very satisfactory proof of this. These birds are said 
frequently to attain to a very great age ; one is said to have died at Vienna in 
1719 which had been kept in confinement there for more than a century ; but 
here again I cannot positively vouch for the truth of the statement. The 
fierceness of this eagle may be subdued in many instances, though it is said to 
be generally more ferocious than the white-tailed eagle. Thus, for instance, 
one was taken in the forest at Fontainbleau, in a trap set for foxes, the 
spring of which broke his claw : his cure was tedious, and attended with a 
painfol operation, which however was borne with the greatest patience. 
I>uring the operation his head alone was at liberty, but he did not avaQ 
himself of this to oppose the dressing of the wound from which several 
splinters were taken : being then laid on his side, he passed the whole night 
without motion, and the next day he stood for twelve hours without once 
resting on his unsoxmd foot. The patience which he showed throughout was 
so great that his wound was finally perfectly cured. Here, as it seems to me, 
we have quite a sufficient proof that eagles are not by any means untameable. 
I find, moreover, mention made of eagles having been used in many places, in 
the same way as hawks, for taking large game such as deer ; they have cer- 
tainly been so used in Tartary, and it is believed they are employed for this 
purpose at the present day in Persia and some parts of India. 

I have now to say a few words about the White-tailed eagle or Sea eagle as 
it is otherwise called. In size this bird does not differ materially from the one of 
which I have just spoken, though generally it is a little smaller ; its plumage is 
of a dusky brown colour with the tail wholly white. As its name, the (Sea 
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Eagle) impHes, ib breeds chiefly on the sea coast, thongh it it oooaskmallj 
found inland : its food consist of fish and of the yonng birds of gulls, &o. 
Its nest is made most freqnently on the ledges of high rocks, though 
occasionally in large trees ; it is often composed almost entirely of sea weed. 
When this bird is found at any distance from the sea it is generally in the 
neighbourhood of one of the inland lochs in Scotland. Its eggs are only two 
in number, of about the same size and shape as those of the goose : when first 
laid they are probably perfectly white, and the slight ooldnr with which they 
are marked is only the result of stains. This eagle is frequently attacked by 
the Skua gulls, who on these occasions always collect in considerable numbers, 
and sometimes get the victory in these encounters. The gulls never venture 
to attack the enemy in front, but make short circles around him, and, with a 
desperate swoop from behind, strike him on the back, and then dart up again 
into the air almost perpendicularly ; the eagle is not able to turn so easily as 
they can, and hardly knows how to resist the attack. The g^uUs will persevere 
in their cowardly attacks for a long time, until at length they put the eagle 
to an ignominious flight, when they themselves retire in triumph. 

I hope I have been able to give you some little idea of these two kinds of 
eagles : the diflerence between them as you have seen is considerable 
both in their food as well as their habits, though the white-tailed eagle 
is not by any means particular in confining himself to such food as he g^ts on 
the sea coast. I did not intend giving you more than just a very short sketch 
of these birds, and from them I shall pass on to the hawks. I shall not give 
you a long account of all the different kinds of hawks (which I do not suppose 
would be of any great interest to most of you) though I shall have some little 
to say about each one of the family. I shall also tell you about 
hawking which may not be altogether uninteresting. The terms 
hawk and hawking are so familiar that it might appear unnecessary to enter 
into any explanation of them, but in reality they cannot be strictly applied to 
this whole fajmly of birds, though they are now used indiscriminately when 
speaking of any member of it : the Groshawk and sparrow-hawk are the 
only two British types of the family of Hawks, strictly so called ; the rest 
we should more accurately call Falcons : this distinction I think may be 
dropped by us now as it is when speaking of the subject generally. 

As I wish to say a few words about each several member of the 
family, I must begin with the Ger Falcon otherwise called the Iceland 
Falcon, which properly heads the list, and was one of the most highly 
esteemed birds for the purpose of hawking. This bird may be considered the 
boldest, the most perfectly winged and, in proportion to its weight, the strongest 
both for action and endurance of all the feathered tribes. It breeds in great 
numbers in Iceland, as its name implies ; thence it was frequently imported and 
used to fetch a very high price from its great use for hawking purposes. 
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The Peregrine Falcon oomes next, whicli was also one of the most important 
agentsin all falconry: a good deal of difficulty has often arisen about this bird from 
the frequent changes of plumage which it undergoes, at its different periods of 
life. This species is more common in Britain than the last mentioned ; it has 
been known to breed in the Isle of Wight and is met with annually throughout the 
Scotch coasts. I find the following account of the daring shown by the peregrine 
falcon : A young bird of this species had been taken from its nest before it 
was able to fly, and consequently before it had been much accustomed to 
slaughtering its prey ; being put in a room by itself, it was left for a whole day 
without food, its wings having been slightly clipped. At the end of the day 
an old male heron was introduced into the room where the falcon was at 
liberty, the tip of the heron's bill having been previously sawn off. The falcon 
took up its post on a stool, which stood at one end of the room, and kept its eye 
fixed on the heron as the latter traversed the apartment ; at length judging 
the heron to be sufficiently near, she sprung at its head, intending to seize 
that part with her talons ; in this, however, she failed, from the stool not 
giving her sufficient elevation to make the' spring without much assistance 
from her wings, and the heron dealt a blow with its bill which would have 
been fatal had the bill been perfect. The same manoeuvre was repeated by 
the falcon several times with equal want of success. At length she managed to 
establish herself on a box which stood at the opposite end of the room, and 
suppliedamore elevatedperoh : by this means she could get the required impetus, 
and suddenly springing from the perch seized the unfortunate heron by the 
head, and made short work with him in spite of his attempted resistance on 
the ground. This seems to me a good instance of the daring shown by these 
birds, since in this case the hawk was a young one and had had no previous 
practice in encounters of the kind. 

We next come to some of the smaller hawksi as the Hobby, which is now 
rare throughout England ; it is inferior in courage to none of the family, and 
has been frequently known to take birds as large as partridges : it was highly 
esteemed by some of the most reputed of the old falconers, though chiefly for 
taking small birds, such as larks — and was also used for the purpose of 
frightening partridges so as to prevent them from rising, when they might 
be shot with the cross-bow. 

Next is the Kestrel, which is one of the most common of our hawks : 
these are the birds which we so often notice hovering for a long time in one 
place, and hence its name of the " windhover hawk,'' by which it is known in 
some districts. Beetles form a part of the food of this hawk, a peculiarity 
shared by none of the others : some naturalists have even asserted that it kills 
no birds of any kind, but this seems to be a mistake. It is said to have been 
occasionally used in hawking for partridges and other birds of straight flight, 
but was probably of no great use to the falconer. 
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From it we pass to the Merlin, the smallest of the hawks, bat at the 
same time the most active and beantifiil. Not much larger than a blackbird, 
it has been known to kill a partridge at a single poimoe, so great is its power 
and determination. Its prey consists chiefly of such birds as ohaiBnches, 
larks and thrushes ; it is said to haye been nsed in hawking for snipes, and to 
have afforded excellent sport of this particular kind ; if this be really the case, 
we can imagine that it mnst be a bird of very swift flight indeed. 

All the hawks of which I haye as yet spoken are disting^nished by 
having long wings, as opposed to the so-called short-winged hawks, about 
which I shall now say a few words. To these belong the Gos- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk, and the Buzzards; these are not able to soar 
aloft and thus reach their prey, or pounce down upon it from any great height, 
but take it by seizing it near the ground. The Sparrow-hawk is one of the 
commonest of our British species, though perhaps more shy and untractable 
than the kestrel. At times, however, it shows great boldness when in pursuit of 
its prey — one is known to have entered a room where a goldfinch was hung up 
in a cage, and to have remsdned there for some considerable time, as the 
owner on entering foimd the goldfinch already dead with its feathers plenti- 
fully scattered about. As to the strength of these birds it may be noticed 
when comparing them with eagles as regards their power of carrying great 
weights, that a sparrow-hawk was once seen to seize upon a weasel, an animal 
nearly its equal in size and weight, and actually mount aloft with it ; it 
however paid for its rashness by receiving a mortal bite on the throat, whilst 
the weasel escaped without any serious injury. 

The following also is a strong corroboration of the truth of the story just 
mentioned, and also illustrates the powers of the hawk in raising compara* 
tively heavy weights; whilst it is more curious as displaying the courage 
shown by a timid animal in defence of its young. A gentleman in Yorkshire 
while walking in the fields saw a small hawk attempting to fly off with some 
prey it had just pounced upon, but evidently prevented by the weight of the 
animal from rising to any height from the ground. It was pursued by a hare, 
which, whenever it came within her reach, attacked it with her paw, and at 
last succeeded in knocking it down, when it dropped its prey. At this mo- 
ment the gentleman ran forward and the hawk and its pursuer both made their 
retreat, and on reaching the spot he found a fine leveret which had suffered 
severely from the talons of the hawk. The sparrow-hawks seem to supply 
their young liberally with food. Mr. Selby mentions having found a nest of 
five young sparrow-hawks which contained besides them a lapwing, two black- 
birds, one thrush, and two green Unnets, recently killed, and partly divested 
of their feathers. 
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The Gros-hawk comes last on the list of those of which I wish 
to give you some little description : it is now rare in England, though formerly 
it was very plentiful and much valued for hawking. It committed great 
devastation among partridges ; its mode of hunting was to beat a field and 
when a covey was sprung to fly after them and observe where they pitched, 
and then rise them a second time, until after a few times the partridges 
became so wearied that the hawk could secure one or more of them according 
to its pleasure. It is not a very fast flyer, and therefore is unable to overtake 
the partridge at its first rising. 

Having said so much of the different kinds of hawks, I will now try to 
give you some little idea of the sport of hawking, and also of the training, 
&c., of the hawks. I will fii*st read you some selections from an account which 
I find given by an eye-witness of a day's hawking in 1825, in the county of 
Norfolk, not far from a heronry. From this you will have some idea of the 
sport in its modern form. The party assembled towards the afternoon, the 
wind blowing towards the heronry — there were four couple of hawks, all of 
them belonging to the breed of Peregrine Falcons. These were carried by a 
man to the ground upon an oblong kind of frame, padded with leather, on 
which the birds perched, and to which they were each fastened with a leather 
thong. On reaching the required spot the birds were taken off the frame and 
fisbstened to the ground in a shaded place suited for the purpose, with the 
exception of two which the falconers carried on their wrists, holding between 
their finger and thumb a small piece of leather attached to the legs of each of 
the birds. A heron now appeared, and was apparently coming within reach, 
when each of the men being now ready with a falcon on his fist, and the boy 
with the lure tied to his waist, and mounted on horseback, they proceeded 
slowly in the direction from whence the heron was flying ; and as soon as the 
heron was nearly opposite, though at a very considerable height in the air, they 
slipped the hoods from off the heads of the falcons, holding them still by the 
bit of leather until they caught sight of the heron, when the sport commenced. 
The moment the birds were let loose they went off straight as arrows towards 
the heron, which by this time had gone a considerable distance ahead. As 
they were dashing away towards it an unfortunate crow happened to cross 
their path, when one of them instantly darted after him, but he contrived to 
escape by flying into a plantation, where the falcon followed but did not take 
him. The other falcon soon overtook the heron, which began to prepare for 
the attack by disgorging its ballast, consisting of two or three fish ; while the 
hawk, after flying round for a short time in circles, at length soared above him, 
and, pouncing downwards, struck him on the back, when they both came 
tumbling down together from a great height to the ground. The second falcon, 
having lost some time in pursuing the orow, was now flying with all speed to 
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assist her oompanion, and was coming up just as the firsi ttXofm and the huoa 
were falling. At this instant a rook happened to fly across, wheii the disap- 
pointed falcon stmck at him, and they both fell together within 20 yards of the 
other pair. No sooner had they reached the g^nnd than each of the fUcons 
b^an to pnll its victim to pieces, bnt as soon as the iUconers conld come up 
the Inres were thrown ont, consisting of pigeons, and the falcons haTing been 
kept fasting for some hours before were allowed to make a meal upon them. 
The acconnt in the original is a good deal longer than this, bat this is enough 
to show yon something what the sport was like. 

The origin of hawking is somewhat uncertain, it cannot be traced 
with any accuracy to an earlier period than the middle of the fonrtli 
century. It appears certain that the amusement was first disoor e red 
abroad, where it became fashionable some time before it was known 
at all in this country. The time of its introduction into England 
cannot be fixed with certainty : but about the middle of the eighth cent ni y 
Winifred or Boniface, Archbishop of Mayence, himwelf a native of England, 
presented to Ethelbert, king of Kent, a hawk and two fiJcons, and aboat the 
same time a king of the Mercians requested the same Boni£BU)e to send him two 
falcons which had been trained to kill cranes. In the succeeding century the 
sport was very highly esteemed by the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and the training 
and flying of hawks became one of the essentials in the education of a young 
man of rank. Alfred the Grreat is commended for his early proficiency in this 
as well as in other fashionable amusements, and he is even said to have 
written a treatise on the subject of hawking. It is plain that the amusement, 
even at this early time must have been very generally foUowed to call for the 
prohibition, inserted in a charter granted by one of the Mercian kings to the 
Abbey of Abington, which forbade all people to carry hawks and thereby 
trespass on the lands of the monks who resided therein. About the eighth 
and ninth centuries we are told that the Girand Falconer of France was an 
officer of great eminence — ^his annual salary being 4000 florins : he was 
attended by fifly gentlemen and fifty assistant falconers, and was allowed to 
keep 300 hawks. He had the right of granting licences to every vendor of 
hawks in France, and received a tax upon eveiy bird sold in that kingdom. 
In Doomsday Book a hawk's breeding place (Avra aecvpitris as it is in the 
original) is returned among the most valuable articles of property, which 
proves the high estimation in which these birds were held under the early 
Norman kings, and probably some establishment like that mentioned above 
was made for the royal Falconer in England. We must notice that the ladies 
not only accompanied the gentlemen in pursuit of this amusement, but even 
practised it by themselves ; according to a writer of the 13th century they 
even excelled the men in knowledge and exercise of the art of Falconry, which 
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reason he nngallantlj prodnces to prove that the amasement was frivolons 
and efifeminate. Hawking was forbidden to the clergy by the canons of the 
Ghnrch, but the prohibition was by no means sufficient to restrain even them 
from the pnrsnit of this favonrite amusement. 

The practice of hawking declined as might be expected from the moment 
that the mnsket was brought to perfection at which time the immense ex- 
pense attending the training and keeping of hawks became altogether 
unnecessary. Its fall was very rapid; at the commencement of the 17th 
century it seems to have been in the height of its glory ; at the close of the 
same century the sport was rarely practised, and a few years afterwards was 
scarcely known at all. 

As to the method of hawking in ancient times, it was performed either 
on horseback or on foot as occasion required — on foot chiefly when the sport 
lay in covers. In following the hawk on foot it was customary for the sports- 
man to have a stout pole with him to assist him in leaping over small ditches, 
&c., which might prevent him in his progress. This we learn from a fact 
related by an historian of the name of Hall, who informs us that Henry VIII, 
while pursuing his hawk on foot attempted with the help of his pole to 
leap over a ditch half full of muddy water : the pole broke and the king fell 
head foremost into the mud, where he would have been stifled, had not a foot- 
man, one John Moody, who was near at hand and saw the accident, leaped 
into the ditch and released his majesty from his perilous situation. 

There were a great number of laws respecting hawks and hawking, 
passed at different times; under the Norman kings, none but the nobles 
were allowed to keep hawks. In the 34th year of the reign of Edward 
III, a statute was made by which a person finding a hawk of any 
kind that had been lost by its owner was enjoined to. carry it to the 
Sheriff of his county, who had to make proclamation of the same through all 
the principal towns of that county. If the person finding the hawk concealed 
the same, he was liable on discovery, to pay the price of the bird, and to 
Buffer two years' imprisonment, or more in default of payment. In the 37th 
year of the same reign this enactment was confirmed with still greater 
severity, and the stealing or concealing a hawk was made an act of felony : in 
the same reign moreover the Bishop of Ely excommunicated certain persons 
for stealing a hawk that was sitting upon the perch in the cloisters of Ber- 
mondsey in Southwark; but this piece of sacrilege was committed during 
divine service, and the bird was the property of the bishop himself. During 
the reign of Henry VII, it was decreed that if any person was convicted of 
taking from the nests or destroying the eggs of almost any kind of hawk, he 
should suffer imprisonment for one year and one day, and be liable to a fine 
at the king's pleasure; he was equally subject to the penalty even if he 



destroyed the eggs on his own land. The aeventy of these laws may periiape 
surprise yon nntil yon have heard how highly these birds were formerly 
appreciated. At the commencement of the 17th contnry a Gos-hawk was sold 
for 100 marks, a large snm in those days. In the eighth year of the reign of 
Edward III, the king of Scotland sent him a falcon as a present, which he not 
only graciously received, but rewarded the falconer who brought it with a 
present of forty shillings. It is further said that in the reign of James I, a 
certain gentleman gave £1000 for a cast of hawks — a oast of hawks aooording 
to an old book on the subject signifies two, and a lese, I suppose the same as 
leash, three. It certainly seems strange to us to hear of hawks at so very 
valuable when we now see them persecuted more than almost any other bird 
by evei^ gamekeeper in the country. 

Having given some idea of the value of a well-trained hawk, 
I will now give you a very few words on the process of training them. 
The young birds on being taken from the nest, or perhaps caught 
when f just able to fly, were taken home with great care and a hood or 
cap placed over the eyes of each bird, and then it was left to itself for a day 
or two. After this it was quietly placed on the fist, carried up and down for 
nearly a whole day, and gently stroked with a feather. Having been in some 
degree tamed by this treatment and accustomed to handling, the hood was 
taJcen on and off quickly until it was willing to feed. Meat was then offered, 
and the hood removed, the falconer making a peculiar call at the same time, 
which was invariably used whenever it was fed, but on no other occasion that 
it might become acquainted with the voice of its feeder. It was then taught 
to alight upon the fist from a perch and receive its food, this was called luring 
the hawk. When it was so far tamed as to come readily when called, it was 
allowed to remain wholly unhooded, and then put to the lure, an artificial bird, 
made of feathers and leather, thrown up into the air. To this a live pigeon or 
dead chicken was attached which it was permitted to seize, and a part of 
which it was allowed to eat : during this part of its training it was prevented 
from escaping by a long string. When quite familiar with the lure, it was 
taught to fly at live game, chiefly by means of a duck, which was blindfolded 
that it might not escape. The natural disposition of the hawk would induce 
it to carry off its game when caught, but this was checked by the skill and 
kind treatment of the Falconer, and more especially by the use of the lure. 

Before I quite leave the subject I may mention the curious fact 
of the attention shown by the Turks and Egyptians to certain hawks« which 
probably arises from the respect paid to them in ancient times, when the hawk 
was held sacred and when accidentally to kill one was punished by a heavy fine, 
and designedly to deprive it of life was a capital offence. The hawks were wor- 
shipped for different reasons; some because they were supposed to destroy 
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scorpions, sexpents, and other dangerous reptiles; others a^in were held 
sacred becanse the priests or ang^nrs made nse of their swift flight in their 
divinations. By some they were looked upon as sacred from an ancient 
tradition stating that once upon a time a book bonnd with a scarlet thread 
was brought to the priests of Thebes, in Egypt, by a hawk, in which book were 
written all the rites and customs of the divine worship of the Egyptians. 
This extraordinary attention was not only shown to the living birds, bnt was 
even more marked by the attention paid to them when dead. Their 
bodies were wrapped in linen folds, steeped in perfumes and precious oils, in 
order to preserve them, and in this state they are still frequently found in the 
mummy pits of Egypt. There are still many superstitions among the Egyp- 
tians respecting hawks, similar I suppose to the superstitious fears which are 
felt by the country people in some places about some birds, such as magpies 
and crows, of which you must aU have heard. 



This being the third anniversary of the Society's foundation, H. M. Moule, 
Esq., moved the following motion : — 

That this Society, on the completion of its third year, desires to put on 
record an expression of its sincere gratitude to the President, without whom it 
would never have come into existence, and whose wide knowledge and unre- 
mitting care, have been the main influences at work in bringing it forward to 
its present flourishing and promising condition. 

That the Society's thanks be on this occasion presented to the past and 
present officers who have devoted their services to its afiairs. 

This was seconded by G. M. Bull, Esq., and carried unanimously. 



There were 50 persons present. 



MBETma HELD MAY 3bd, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
G. H. Dawson read a list of notices ; and exhibited a nest of the golden-crested 

Wren. 
H. M. Hilton exhibited spotted and unspotted specimens of the eggs of the 

Jackdaw. 

E. iH Thurn exhibited a specimen of the Black-backed Gull, shot in the 

neighbourhood. 

Entomology. 

F. J. H. Jenkinson read a list of notices. J. W. Farrington exhibited a 

specimen of H. Ahv^ta/ria,, 
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Chology, • 

J. B. Oakelet exhibited some speoimenB of TerebraluUe and a onrioiu flint 

deposit. 
The President exhibited a speoimen of Platinum* 



The P&esident then read the foUowing paper, illnstrated by Photogn^hSi 
Diagrams, and specimens, on 

THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. • 

One of the most wonderfal natural objects to be seen in Ireland is the 
Giant's Causeway, situated in the N.W. of the Island, on the coast of the 
county of Antrim. The whole surface of this county is composed of, what 
is termed by geologists, IVop, except a small patch of porphyry, yielding a 
fine white building stone, K. of the town of Antrim. Below this trap occurs 
a bed of indurated Chalk, and below that Greensand, Kew Red Sandstone, and 
Hica Slate — this latter crops out to the West of Londonderry, and in the K.E. 
of Antrim, thus showing that it extends quite across the county. 

For a distance of about two miles inland the ground gradually rises towards 
the sea till it ends abruptly in a precipice, in many places quite perpendicular, 
and often 350 or 400 feet high. Here a wonderful sight presents itself. For a 
distance of four miles along the coast an irregular platform, interrupted by pro- 
montories, and composed of the tops of 40,000 pillars, Bloi>es down to the sea, and 
under it, as £Eur as the eye can reach. The columns themselres are yery in- 
teresting objects — they are in general about 15 or 20 inches in diameter, one 
only triangular, three have nine sides, and the majority of the rest fire, six, 
or seyen sides. Five and six sides seem to prevail the most. The distance fix>m 
the bottom of the precipice to the sea is about 780 feet ; but the Causeway (as 
stated above) extends under water, and it is not improbable that it reaches as 
far as the Island of Staffa, or if the two formations (for at Stafib we meet 
with a similar formation, known by the name of FingaVs Cave) are now 
separated, that they originally formed one immense continuous bed of Columnar 
Basalt. 

These pillars fit so closely together that it is impossible to get an instru- 
ment between two contiguous ones, in fact a sheet of ordinary paper could 
barely be inserted between those furthest apart. These columns, moreover, 
are not formed of one continuous piece of Basalt, but are jointed, and though 
each joint is perfectly distinct, it is impossible to separate one without dam- 
age J the manner in which these pieces are united forming another very 
interesting feature about the columns. The end of one of these joints has 
either an indentation or projection, exactly circular, the circumference being as 
nearly as possible that of the inscribed circle of the polygonal boundary of the 
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ooltunn. If the upper end has a cironlar indalation, it is exactly fitted by the 
corresponding projection of the nnder surface of the joint next above it ; but 
these projections are sometimes on the upper and sometimes on the under 
surface, so that there is no regularity in this respect. There are, of course, por- 
tions of the surface between the circular portion and the edge of the column^ 
especially at the angular points ; and these portions are modified so as to form 
projections upwards or downwards, entirely securing the contiguous joint of 
the pillar, so that it is necessary to break off the angular projections in order 
to separate the joints. As the upper surfaces of the joints are indifferently 
conyex or concave, and as the joints themselves do not all lie in the same 
horizontal plane, it is evident that the " Causeway ** is not level, though, as 
the joints are not very long, when the ends of the pillars form a large surface, 
it becomes approximately so ; in fact in some places the surface is very uneven 
and groups of pillars have been lefb projecting above the general surface, many 
of which have received various fancifal names, as the Qiari^s Chair, the Priest 
cmd his Flock, the Nursing Child, the King <md his Nobles, Ac. Where the 
pillars have been broken away, so as to leave others of considerable length 
exposed to view, they have been named the Organ, the Loom, &c. 

Turning from the Causeway itself to the cliffs in which the land termin- 
ates, a magnificent spectacle presents itself. Though the Columns of Basalt 
appear in places they are not more than about 80 feet in length, and appear in 
layers one above one another. But besides these, the other strata also crop out 
in this cliff, and thus the dark basalt alternating with the white chalk, the 
green and red sandstones, and conspicuous beds of lignite and red ochre, 
which here present themselves, relieved by the bright green of the grass and 
ferns which find a lodgement on the various projections of the cliff, present 
a sight as peculiar as it is beautiful. 

Two portions of this cliff especially deserve notice. 

1. — The Qicml^s Amphitheatre — ^a bay in the form of an exact semicircle, 
with the sides eveiywhere sloping down at the same angle. Bound the upper 
part runs a row of columns 80 feet high ; then comes a broad rounded pro- 
jection, like an immense bench, for the accommodation of the guests of the 
giant Fin Mao Coul (by whom the Causeway is reputed to have been made) ; 
next a row of pillars 60 feet high, and then again a gigantic bench, and 
so on down to the bottom, where the water is enclosed by a circle of black boul- 
der stones, like the limits of the arena. 

2. — ^The Pleaskvn, the finest of the promontories which jut out and break 
the surface of the Causeway. It is at this point more especially where the 
columns appear in ranges, and the cliff seems as if painted from the brilliancy 
with which the different strata are here presented to view. 
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On one- of the promontories Btand three isolated pillars. The tallest is 
abont 45 feet high. It is said that one of the ships of the Spanish Armada 
mistook the oolmnns (which were more nnmerons then) for the towers of 
Dnnlnce and wasted their ammmiition in firing at them. 

There are also two oayes which deserve notice. 

Portcoon Came, half-a-mile W. of the Cansewaj^is only remarkable, apart from 
its pillars, for its echo, which is tremendous when a shot is fired. ** The story 
goes that this cave was inhabited by a hermit, who, having sworn a solemn 
oath never to touch food brought to him by human hands, was fed by seals, 
who carried him provisions in their mouths." 

Durikerry Qwoe, which can only be entered by water. It is remarkable 
for the sensation caused by the rising of the water within in response to the 
swell of the ocean. " As each successive wave rolls into the cave, the surface 
rises so slowly and awfully that a nervous person would be apprehensive of a 
ceaseless increase of the elevation of the water till it reached the summit 
of the cave." This is however 60 feet above high water mark. 

At the Giant's Causeway the columns are seldom more than 30 feet high, 
or one foot broad ; but at Fair Head, at no great distance from it, some are no 
less than 317 feet high, and the sides sometimes five feet broad — ^in fact the 
whole Head is composed of these columns. It is at this point, too, where the 
lignite is especially developed. It occurs generally in narrow bands at the 
Giant's Caiiseway, but at Hurlough Bay, south of Fair Head, it is in such quan- 
tities as to pay the cost of working. 

It only remains to say a few words on the nature of Basalt and the origin 
of basaltic pillars. Beisalt has the same composition as greenstone (being 
principally composed of two minerals, augite and felspar), only more fine and 
granular, and is of volcanic origin. It is, perhaps, the commonest of the vol- 
canic rocks, there being many thousand square miles of it in the Decean in 
India, as well as large quantities of it in America and elsewhere ; and it is by 
comparing the different formations that we are enabled to obtain a clear 
insight into the origin of the peculiar form in which it appears at the Giant's 
Causeway. That it is of Volcanic origin there may be inferred at once, from 
the effect produced on the adjoining strata : for wherever it has come in con- 
tact with them, it has affected them for some considerable distance ; thus the 
• old Bed Sandstone has been converted into Homstone ; the Clay Slate into 
Flinty Slate ; the Coal into Coke ; and the Chalk uito Granular Marble. This 
latter is called by the natives Limestone, and is used for building purposes. 
When burnt it produces a lime more powerftd than ordinary lime, and is used 
extensively as whitewash for purifying the Cottages. 

But the question which more especially concerns us is, how have these 
CohmmA been fonxLed, and why are they jointed ? Are they the result of 
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ciTBtallizatioii ? For a long time it was considered that they oonld not be the 
resxilt of crystallization^ because when split, they presented no pUmes of 
cleoAxige ; for eveiy crystsJ can be split more easily in some directions than in 
others, and when split in these directions always presents a smooth surface, 
but basalt does not have this peculiarity, and thus the idea of the colunms 
being the result of crystallization was denied. It is now, however, decided 
that this columnar form is the result of czystallization from cooling under 
pressure. Mr. Gregory Watt fused 700 lbs. weight of Dudley Basalt, and 
caused it to cool slowly. Globular masses were formed, which by being 
continually enlarged pressed against one another until regular columns of 
basalt were formed. When, again, these columns are examined in a state of 
incipient decay, the edges are observed to crumble away, and the central 
portion to assume the form of a ball or egg. This is very visible in other 
localities ; Titan's Piazza, for instance, in Massachusetts, consists of masses of 
greenstone (similar in composition to Basalt), which have decayed so as to 
assume larg^ egg-shaped masses. At Bertrich Baden there is a Basaltic 
cave called the QroUe de Fromages (Grotto of Cheeses), because the different 
joints of the Basaltic columns have become sufficiently decayed so as to 
assume rounded forms, and thus the cave appears to be formed of colunms of 
cheeses. In other formations, too, we observe that these colunms are 
pe];pendicular to the cooling surface, and hence there is no doubt whatever 
but that the basalt was originally thrown up in a state of fusion, that on 
cooling rows of " centres of crystallization " were formed, which by continually 
increasing at length pressed against one another, and ultimately formed 
colunms such as we see at the present day at the Giant's Causeway. 

The Basalt contains many cavities filled with Calcedony, Zeolite, and 
Semi-opal. In some instances the cavity is not completely filled with the 
calcedony or opal : and when that is the case the empty space is observed 
to be always the upper part of the cavity, when the rock was in its proper 
place ; moreover the surface of the calcedony or opal next to the empty 
space is always found to be flat and horizontal, which would show that the 
substance must have been filtered into its situation in a fluid state, and after- 
wards consolidated. 

It may, in conclusion, bo interesting to know how the peculiar shape of 
these pillars would be assumed by the action of water. The Basalt is supposed 
to have been first of a clayey consistence, and to have been heated by an 
underground volcano. The horizontal divisions are presumed to have taken 
place firom the mass drying in layers. When clay dries by the action of the 
atmosphere it contracts, and so, '^in like .manner, as the large mass of Basalt 
dries, each layer would be separated from the one below. The vertical 
splitting into columns is supposed to have been caused by the action of the 
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Volcano underneath. " When the volcano begina to work, a grtat qnaatitj of 
the water always present on these occasions, is driven upwards in eKhalationi 
and vaponrs : these possess a penetrating and softening power, by mMms of 
which they wonld also produce the first effect of splitting the iniifff op into 
horizontal layers ; bnt when they are increased in sniBoient quantity, thay 
force this tongh^ moist substance upwards like a bubble, which then gradually 
falls, and during this time bursts into the columns as actually presented by the 
baaalt." 

There, are, however, great objections to this explanation. The jointa of 
the different columns, as has been noticed, do not lie in the same plane^ and 
hence there could not be a layer produced by the drying process $ nor again 
is there any reason why it should dry in layers at all unless the pr ocei of 
drying ceased at regular intervals — so, again, in the splitting into oolumns, 
the surfaces of the columns are far too smooth and regular to allow of such an 
hypothesis. This theory, however, was merely started because there were no 
actual traces of crystallization, but, as has been shown, the absence of these 
traces has been accounted for. 

There were 61 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MAY 10th, 1867. 

Entomology. 

F. J. H. Jenkinson gave a Beport. 

Ornithology, 

G. H. Dawson read a list of Notices, and exhibited ^ggs of the Dabchick and 

Chaffinch (?). 

Geology. 

W. D. Smith exhibited some Coralline Oolite, fall of fossils. 

The Pkesident exhibited some Balaclava rock and some flints, with conical 

hollows, from Beigate. 

ArcJMBology. 

T. B. DuMEBGiTB exhibited Diagrams of the Marlborough Mount, Sillnny 

Hill^ and Waterloo Mound, drawn to scale, showing the great size of 

the latter, which is the largest artificial mound in Europe. 

Bota/n/y. 

The Fbesident showed specimens of all the plants in flower, as well as of the 

Gtulf-weed (8a/rgasstim hacciferumj^ and a cucumber, with a leaf 

- growingout of its side. 

G. F, Buck exhibited a fasciculated Buttercup. 

T. E. Maclean read a paper on Beetles. 



There were 41 persons present. 
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MEETING HELD MAT 24im, 1867. 

Entomology, 

F. J. H. Jenkinsok read a list of Notices. 

Botcmy, 

The Paesident passed ronnd a list of the varions flowers fonnd dnring the 
half-year, and exhibited a fangns of the genus Cordiceps and 
read the results of some observations on the Giant Poff-ball (Lyco' 
perdon gigcmtemn), " In 14 days it had a oircumferenoe of 41 inches, 
" and weighed nearly 7| lbs. When completely dried it was fonnd, 
'' that in a fresh state it contained 91*28 per cent, of water ; the 
** total number of cellules was 14,589,140,400 which had been formed 
'* at the rate of 12,000 a second. It had also formed 1,200,000 spores, 
" and extracted the carbonic acid gas from | of a pint of air eyery 
" second." 

Ornithology, 

G-. H. Dawson read out the Notices obtained during the past fortnight, and 
exhibited peculiar varieties of the eggs of the Greater Tit and Song 
Thrush. J. W. Parrington, those of the Garden Warbler, and A. 
Herklots, those of the Book, and Greater Tit. E. Almack and E. im 
Thum passed round nests of the Humming Bird ; the latter of 
whom also exhibited a White Sparrow and Mottled Blackbird. 

Zoology, 

The Pbesibent exhibited a specimen of Mermis nigrescens, a thread-like animal, 
living either in water or damp earth, which had been discovered 
by J. B. Gihnore, Esq., on the leaf of a dandelion, and which had 
appeared in great numbers in some parts of England. 

W. B. Cables then read a short paper on Frogs. 

The Libbabian mentioned that J. B. Gilmore, Esq., had presented Dana's 
MinersJogy to the Society ; H. A. Evans a work on British Spiders, 
and the President Morris' Catalogue of Fossils. 



There were 38 persons present. 



The following paper on the Genus Eupithecia, kindly written for the 
Society by the Bev. Joseph Greene, was read at one of the meetings of the 
Entomological Section. 

THE GENUS EUPITHECIA (GuH,) 

The pretty and interesting little insects contained in this Genus are 
known &miliarly to the "brotherhood " by the name of " Pugs." It seems at 
first difficult to decide upon the origin of this term. If, however, the name 
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Eupithecia be derired from eif^irlBtiKoc (reflembUng apet), tben, m ihete latter, 
when kept as " pets," are often denominated " piiga»" we may poMiblj find the 
explanation in this fact. Why Mr. Curtis considered them as resembling apes 
it is not for me to say. 

In the first edition of " Westwood and Humphrey's British Butterflies and 
Moths/' thirty.fiye species are described. Of these, at least ten may be 
discarded as mere varieties. Of the remainder, abont twelve may be reoogniied 
from the figures, which are good. Bat, as regards the rest, owing to the bad 
colouring, and the vagne descriptions given in the letter* press, it is qnite 
impossible to determine what they are. Mr. Westwood, however, is not to 
blame for this, as 90 amonnt of skill in word painting will enable the collector 
to separate the closely allied species. This can only be done by comparing 
the perfect insects — bnt, better still, by rearing them from the larva. In the 
year 1840, Mr. H. Doubleday called the attention ofentomologists to this Qenns, 
observing that they had been very little attended to in Britain, and that 
probably many new species wonld be discovered. This appeal does not seem 
to have produced mnch fr^it. About 10 years later, the Bev. H. H. Orewe 
applied himself to the work in the only way which offered a prospect of soooess, 
viz, by breeding. His great skill and unwearied assiduity have prodnoed 
astonishing results, which may be briefly summed up as follows i~^ 
We have now forty-seven clear and well-defined species, and the nomen* 
clature satisfactorily settled. Of these one (FrckiBinaia, Crewe) is new 
to science. The larves of no less than forty have been discovered (the vast 
majority by Mr. Crewe) and described, leaving only seven yet unknown. They 
are — ConsigncUa, Egenata, Irriguata, Femotata, PygmcB<Uaf SvhdUata, and 
Togata, The discovery of the larvss of one or more of these would be a great 
feather in the cap of the Marlborough College Entomolog^ts. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of the species as at present ascertained, 
with the time of appearance of the perfect insect and larva, together with the 
trees and plants (when known) upon which they feed. I shall then add some 
remarks upon all, or most of them, and conclude with a few hints as to 
searching, breeding, pairing, &o. 

Larva. Food. 

August Campion and Catchflies (seed) 
Apple ? 
July & Aug. Toadflax (flowers and seeds) 

August Foxglove (flowers) 
Sept. & Oct. Bagwort, Saxifrage, Ac. (seeds) 
Ditto Aug. & Sept. Yarrow (flowers and seeds) 
Sept., Ac. Atriplex (ditto ditto) 



Species. 


Imago. 


1. Yenosata ... 


June 


2. Consignata 


April & May 


3. Linariata ... 


June 


4. Pnlchellata 


July 


5. Centaureata 


Ditto 


6. Subfnlvata 


Ditto 


7. Suooenturiata 


Ditto 
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BtalkB. Plants growing in hedgerows seem more prodnctire than those in 
woods. 

5. — Centamreaia, This is a common insect. The larva feeds in a great 
many plants, preferring, however, according to mj experience, the Bagwort 
(Senedo jacohced) and especially the Bnmet saxifrage (Pvm^pmeUa magnci) . From 
the former it is best taken by beating into an nmbrella — ^from the latter, by 
sweeping, or carefully examining the seeds. It is a very variable larva, and, 
firom the fact that both its colour and marking^ are more or less influenced by 
the plant on which it is feeding, it often puzzles the collector. ' 

6. — Subfuhata, There is nothing very noticeable about this species. I 
have frequently taken the perfect insect on the blossoms of the common 
Privet, the flowers of which it seems very partial to. 

7. — Succentwriata, This is a rare, or at least local, species. It appears to 
prefer the coast. In its natural state, the larva seems to feed on the Mugwort 
(Artenvisia vulga/ris), Atrvplex, &o. In confinement, it will take to the Tarrow 
(AcTvUlea miUefoliwm) though it does not seem to thrive upon it. 

8. — 8vhvmbr(Ua. This is also a rare species, but not uncommon where it 
occurs. The perfect insect may occasionally be taken in the day time, by 
beating the trees, where the insect is found. 

9. — PemotaixL, Of this nothing is known accurately. Mr. Doubleday, 
I believe, has a specimen. The larva is said to feed on Golden-rod. 

10. — PlumbeoUUa. The larva of this species for a long time baffled Hr. 
Crewe. It was at last discovered, in 1865, to feed upon Melampyrmn wrvense. 
It is said to be difficult to detect, and has been bred by but few. I have not 
met with it. 

11. — IsogroArnmata, This little insect is sure to be met with wherever the 
Traveller's joy (Clematis vitalba) abounds. The larVa feeds in the unopened 
buds, not flowers or seeds, and its presence may easily be detected by the 
little brown hole at the side of the bud. Many are, however, destroyed by a 
small brown bug, which, by some means or other, gets inside the bud, and, 
having seized the unfortunate larva with its proboscis, does not relinquish its 
hold until it has extracted all its juices, leaving nothing but a dry and 
shrivelled skin. 

12. — Pygmceata, Larva unknown. Supposed to feed on 8teUa/ria hohstea, 

13. — JSelveUccta. This is a Scotch insect. I am not aware of any 
English locality. The larva feeds on the common Jumper (Jimiperus com^ 
imms), 

14. — Arceuthata, Mr. Crewe has taken what is supposed to be this 
species, at Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. It feeds on the same plant as the 
preceding. 
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15. — Satyrata. Local, but not anoomiiKm. The larrm is found on a grsAt 
many plants, as Centaurea nigra, Knautia arventi$, Ao. In confinement it 
will feed on the flowers of the common Dandelion* 

16. — Egenoita. Concerning this species I know nothings either of tlie 
lar^a or perfect insect. 

17. — CasHgcUcb, Common everywhere. The lamb maj be lbond« feeding 
on almost any flower. 

18. — La/rieiata^ This species closely resembles the preceding in the 
perfect state, bnt differs widely from it in the larva. It was only discovered 
in 1865. It seems by no means rare, and will probably be easily taken, by 
beating larch and fir in various localities. 

19. — VirgauTeata. This also closely resembles the two preceding species. 
It seems rather local, bnt where it does occnr it is abondant, that is, in the 
larva state. The specific name indicates the food plant. Golden-rod. It is^ 
however, fomid jnst as commonly — according to my ezperienoe, mnoh more 
so — on Bagwort. I have taken it in profusion on the Cumberland and 
Cheshire coasts. If has a habit of twisting itself into something like the 
form of an S, by which, and its much slenderer shfl^w, it may easfly be dis- 
tingnished firom Absynthiata. 

20. — Trisignata^ This is a dull coloured, but veiy distinct species. 
It was first discovered in this country, a few years since, not &r from 
my house. It has since been taken in many other localities. The 
larva may be known at once by its hlaek head; it eats the flowers 
and seeds of the common Angelica sylvestria. Wherever this plant occurs 
in any profusion, the insect will probably be found, though it seems to 
be rather rarer and more local than AUnpunctaUif of which mention will be 
made hereafter. This plant seems to flourish best in moist marshy places, and 
though it grows in damp ditohes, &c., I haye never found the larva except in 
woods, plantations, &c 

21. — Valeriomata. This insect was first taken in this country in the year 
1858, and was then described by Mr. Donbleday as new to science, under the 
name of Viminata. Subsequent investigation has shewn it to be identical with 
Hiibner^s VaZeriancUa, It is a very dull-coloured insect, and continued to be 
veiy rare until Mr. Crewe discoyered the larva. It is still far from common, 
and is in few collections. The caterpillar feeds on the flowers of the White 
Valerian (VaZeria/na ojSUcvnaMs), This plant grows in osier beds, damp ditohes, 
&c., and if the insect occurs at all in the locality, the larvsa may be taken in 
some plenty. As the flowers are yery short-lived, and speedily drop off, care 
should be taken to search at the exact time. The best way is to beat them 
into an umbrella. 
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22. — PuaUUUa, — Not mnch is known abont this species. It is not a com- 
mon insect. 

23. — Irrigwxta, Very rare. The perfect insect has been taken in North 
Wales, and some other localities, with which, however, I am not acquainted. 
The larva is said to feed on the Sloe (Pnmis spmosa), but I am not aware of 
its having ever been bred in this comitry ; it is in few collections, and Z do 
not possess a specimen. 

24. — Pim^neCUxta. Not common. The larva feeds on the seeds of 
PivnpineUa saxijraga. It is, however, difficult to find, except by sweeping. A 
careftil examination will disclose the larvsD rigidly extended from the slender 
stalks, bat they so closely resemble these stalks as to require a very experienced 
eye to detect them. 

25. — Fraainata. This insect is new to science, and has been described 
and named by Mr. Crewe. It was formerly confounded with the Continental 
lwM)taia, which it closely resembles in the perfect state, but the larvce differ 
widely, both in appearance and food — ^that of Fraxinata feeding exclusively ^ in 
a state of nature, upon osTi^ while Jnnototo is found on various wild plants. 
This must be regarded as one of the rare species. The perfect insect is some- 
times taken at light, and the larva occasionally on ash. Unquestionably the 
best way of procuring the insect is by searching for the pupa ; this may be 
done throughout the winter and early spring. It lies concealed under the 
moss collected upon the trunks of ash trees, especially near the edges, and 
the moss must therefore be very carefully removed with the hands. Were 
this plan more generally adopted, I have little doubt that the insect would 
become commoner, as I can generally take from four to twelve in a season, and 
others who have tried it have met with similar success. It requires, however, 
a very considerable amount of patience and perseverance. 

26. — AVbipunctatOm The larva may be taken in abundance upon the same 
plant as TrisignoUa. 1 have, however, observed that where Albiptmetata is 
plentiful, Trisignata is rare, and vice versd. I mean when they occur in the 
same locality. The larva is very seldom found except upon such plants as 
grow in woods. On one occasion, however, I might have taken hundreds 
feeding on Angelica, in a marshy field in Suffolk. Both species are some- 
times on Heracleum sp7vondAfliv/m. 

27. — Ind/igaia. Not common. 

28. — Distmctata, The larva feeds on Thyrmis serpyllwn, but it is extreme- 
ly difficult to find, owing to the nature of the plant. 

29. — Nanata. This is exclusively a heath insect, and it is not at all 
uncommon. The caterpillar is very pretty, and may be taken in abundance, 
by sweeping the Heather and Ling. 
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90.^8ubMiata, Not Yeey oommon. Beit taken bf nn&fhg the food 

plants, the varioiis spedea of AMplex and Chenopodkun, 

81. — Vulgata. This, aa its name indicates, is a reey oommon iniaot. It 
is very fond of settling upon palings in the daytime. The laira will iised 
upon any plant, and a good many trees. 

32. — Cotn^xMuMa. This insect was only added to oar list in 1864. The 
larva feeds in the seed capsules of the Kettle-leared Bell*ilowar (OamptmnXA 
tmcheUwm) and wherever that plant grows, the insect has been taken in 
plenty. In confinement it will readily feed npon the various speoiei of garden 
Camfi^pcviMila. 

38. — JBxpaXUdata. This is one of the largest and finest insects in the Genns. 
The larva also is very handsome ; it feeds npon the flowers and aeeds of the 
Golden-rod (BoUdobga virgawreoB), bnt in confinement will eat Bagwort| 
preferring, however, the former plant. It is a rare moth, bnt may oooasionaUy 
be taken in some plenty where the Golden-rod aboonds, especially when it 
grows in cleared spaces in woods. 

84!. — Absynthioita, This is a very abnndant species in the larva state, and 
may almost certainly be taken wherever Bagwort grown, 

35. — MmulxUa. Exolnsively a heath insect, and the larva may oonunonly 
be taken by sweeping. 

86. — AssimiUita, Common. The larva feeds on the leaves of varions 
Cnirant trees, also the wild Hop. Its presence may easily be detected by the 
little ronnd holes gnawed in the leaves; npon taming them np, the caterpillar 
win be seen lying extended npon the midrib. 

37. — TemiM/ta, The larva of this pretty little species feeds inside the 
catkins of the Sallow (SaUsB ea/priBa), The best way to procnre it is by gather* 
ing a large quantity of the catkins jnst before they are seady to fall. These 
shonld be placed in a good-sized box, with a ganze cover. Nothing more is 
required, and the insects will appear in June and July. 

88. — BuhciQAa^, This is a rare species, and at present nothing is known 
of the larva. It is almost certain, however, that it feeds on the oommon 
Maple, and probably in woods. 

89. — BodonoBota, Larva feeds on Oak, probably also on Hawthorn, as I 
have taken the pupa tmder loose bark on those trees. 

40. — Ahhreviata, This and HelveHc(Ua are the two earliest of the 
Sapitheciffi on the wing. The larva feeds on Oak, and the pnpa may occa- 
sionally be taken at the roots of that tree. 

41. — Exiguata, The larva of this species is one of the prettiest in the 
Genus. It feeds on Bramble, Sloe, Barberry, and other shrubs. It is rather 
common, but seems uncertain in its appearance. The perfect insect is 
frequently taken on the wing, or settled upon palings, &c. 
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42. — 8ol>rvnaia, Oommoii where Jnniper grows. 

43. — Togata. This is far the largest species in the Genus, and, when fresh, 
the handsomest. It is veiy rare, and, so far as I know, has only occnrred in 
Backs, at Black Park and at Halton, where I twice took it. The larva is as 
yet unknown, but is supposed to feed either on larch or fir, from the fact that 
the perfect insect has always been beaten from those trees. This is, however, 
a very fallacions test, as many species which feed on low growing plants are in 
the habit of concealing themselves, when in the perfect state, among the foliage 
of the surrounding trees. 

44. — Ptmdlata. Double brooded. The larva will feed on almost anything. 

45. — Ooronata. The larva of this delicate species feeds in the flowers of 
Clematis vUalba, It is difficult to rear. The best way to take it is to shake, 
not beat, the flowers violently into an umbrella. 

46. — Rectomgvlata. This is a very common insect, and may be taken in 
almost any orchard, settled upon the trunks and branches. 

47. — DehUiata. Till lately, the larva was unknown. It feeds, early in the 
spring, on Vaccinium myrtilliis, spinning two or three leaves together. This 
latter habit is found in it alone of aU the Eupitheciss. It seems to be an 
extremely local species, but is common where it does occur. The perfect 
insect seems very fond of settling in hollow trees during the daytime. 

Ca^twringj rearing, Sfc Very few of the insects in this Genus are to be 
taken on the wing, and of those that are, the vast majority are, more or less, 
wasted and unfit for cabinet specimens. Still fewer are to be taken in the 
pupa state. There remains, therefore, only searching for the caterpillars. 
This may be done in three ways, beating, sweeping, and searching. To com- 
mence with the last. By searching, I mean the careful and minute examination 
of the plants and flowers on which the larvsB feed, without having recourse 
either to beating or sweeping. There are several species which can only be 
obtained in this way — ^there are many others, which wmm/. The former are 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 11, 28, 32, 47. For sweeping it will be necessary to procure a 
small iron hoop, about the thickness of a common clay pipe-stalk, and ten 
inohea, say, in diameter. This must be firmly inserted into a wooden handle, 
which may be two feet in length. To the hoop must be fastened a calico bag. 
The length is immaterial, but a foot and a half will be enough. The part of 
the bag which laps round the hoop should be very thick and strong, else it 
will soon be frayed away by the friction. With this net, the herbage, and 
low growing plants are swept from side to side, or backwards and forwards. 
After a dozen or so strokes, the bag is turned inside out, and the debris 
careftdly examined, and a wonderful medley it generally is, bees, wasps, 
spiders, earwigs, flies of all sorts, bugs, &o. The species to be sought in this 
way are, 10, 24, 29, 36. Though only four species are given as being niost 
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easily procured by sweeping, it mnst bo remembered that tbe net is moct 
nsefhl in obtaining the larv89 of many other insects. 

Beating is the simplest operation in the world. Seize a quantity of 
the flowers in one hand, and beat them on the ribs of an open ambrella| or, If 
preferred, strike the flowers with a small stick. This is all. The tree and shmb 
feeding larvse of oonrse must be beaten. What these are, may be seen by 
referring to the list. The larva), when fonnd, shonld be pat with some of the 
food into chip pill-bozes, and these in their torn into a bag, for oonvenienoe 
sake. In the case of flower and seed eating larvae, six or eight may be placed 
in the same box, if a good supply of flowers be pat in with them. Where, 
however, they feed on trees or shrubs, it is better to put only one lanra in 
each box. 

The rearing of these little creatures is very simple and easy. An ezami» 
nation of the list will show, that, out of the forty known larvae, twenty-eight 
feed on various plants. To rear these, procure half-a-dozen moderate-sized chip 
toy boxes, or something similar. Knock out the lids, and cover the frame with 
gauze. Cover the bottom, to the- depth of an inch, with fine mould —upon 
this put a thin layer of loose moss. It is well to hake both mould and moss. 
Your apparatus is now ready, and all that remains is, to put in a handful or 
two of the flowers, or seeds varying in quantity according to the number of 
larvsB. For those larvae, which feed on the following plants, nothing moro 
will be required than occasionally to renew the food, which may be thrown in 
on the top of that already there ; Campions, Catchflies, Toadflax, Foxglove, 
Bagwort, Yarrow, Orache, Knapweed, Scabious, Golden-rod, Clematis, Thyme, 
Campanula, Sallow Catkins. As regards the remaining flowers, as well as 
trees and shrubs, in order to keep the food fresh, and to avoid constant 
renewing, the best plan is as follows : — Procure, a few short bottles, about 
2i inches in length. Fill these with water, and place the flower or sprig of 
the tree in them, first twisting a little cotton wool round that part of the 
stem, which meets the neck of the bottle. These bottles thus prepared must 
be placed in some upright vessel, as a tin box, jam-pot, &c., from 10 to 12 inches 
in height, so as to allow room for the plant. Surround the bottle with mould 
and moss as before, and, having tied a piece, of gauze on the top, your case is 
ready. 

I think I have now said enough, but any further information will with 
pleasure be given to any one who may apply to me by letter. 

Let me, in conclusion, strongly recommend the pursuit of this Genus to 
the College Entomologists. The species are numerous, and many of them veiy 
pretty. The larvaB are extremely easy to find, and when found, bred with 
equal ease. The food plants, or most of them, are common everywhere, and 
lastly, the apparatu9 for finding and rearing the caterpillars extremely simple 
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and inexpensive. For the former nothing is required but an umbrella^ a 
walking stick, and in some cases, a sweeping net ; for the latter, only a few 
boxes, jam-pots, or, in fiM)t, anything that will prevent the larvaa from escaping. 
I give mj address, in case any one might wish to apply to me for fmiher 
information, 

GUBLET BeCTOBT, 

SuDBUBT, Derby. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 14fiR, 1867. 

OmitTiology^ 
G. H. Dawson read a list of Notices observed since the last meeting, and 
exhibited eggs of the Grasshopper Warbler, and Beedwren. 

E. TM Thubn exhibited a duck with four legs; the skin of the Laughing 

Jackass, an Australian species of Kingfisher ; and a case of Hawks, 

which he presented to the Society. 
J. W. Pabbinoton exhibited some discoloured eggs of the Great Tit, from a 

deserted nest. 
A pair of Pheasants in their ordinary plumage, and a pair of the pie-bald 

variety of the same, presented to the Society by Mr. Gauntlett, 

head gamekeeper to the Marquis of Ailesbuiy, were also exhibited. 

Ervtomology, 

F. J. H. Jbnkinson read a list of Notices. 

T. B. DuMEBGUE exhibited a pair of the new Silk-worm Moth, (Attacua 

Cynthia), with Cocoon and specimen of Silk. 
H. M. Hilton exhibited 0, rvhricollis, A, Degeerella, N, Lticina and A, 

Rubidata, recently captured by him. 
The Pbesident exhibited a wasp's nest, entirely destroyed internally by the 

larv8B of A, Colonella, 

Geology, 
W. D. Skith exhibited a series of Chalki Greensand, and Oolite Fosals, frt>m 

Savemake and Swindon. 
The Pbesident exhibited a mass of pins dug up from a garden in Kent ; and 

some sand fiised by lightning into the shape of a funnel. 
P. G. Maitland exhibited a Madrepore from Devonshire, and Violet quarts 

coloured by Potassium. 

BotamAf, 
The Pbesident passed round a list of Notices, and exhibited specimens of 

Avra Ca/ryoph/yUea and Cotrex Tiirta, two species new to the College List, 
. found by !)• im Thum and G. F. Buck respectively. 
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B. B. Mainwabino exhibited a Garved Gourd horn Britiili Gniaiia. 
&. F. Isaacson read a paper on White Ants, illwitnited hj a diagfaiii, and 
epecinien of the Queen Termite, preienred in ipizita. 



There were 76 peraona preeeni. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 2l8T, 1867. 

The Treasukeu read his report, showing an ayaflable balaooe of £4 60. 6d. 

Ornithology, 
The President exhibited the sknU of an Albatross, from Formosa. 
J. W. Pabrington exhibited a Cnokoo, which he also presented to the 

Societj. 
E. IH Thurn exhibited a Woodcock shot in the neighboiirhood. 

Botcmy, 
The President read ont a list of notices, among them two plants new to the 
College -list ; Hehsdadvum vMindoitum, found by J, W. Panrington, 
and ToriUs nodosa by O. F. Bnck. 

Zoology, 
A. P. HocKiN exhibited the rattle and teeth of a Rattle-snaka 



E. iM Thurn then read the following paperi iUnstratedby a yeky fine ooDeotion 
of specimens, on 

BIRDS' NESTS. 

I have chosen birds' nests as my safcjeot for to-night, for several reasons ; 
but I have found it rather a difficult one, as it is such a large subject that it 
would require at least a dozen papers to give a correct idea of the nesting 
habits of one single British bird. This being the case I haye determined to 
point out the most interesting facts concerning those nests which seem to be 
most curious, either in position, material, or shape. A collection of nests, if it 
is a good one, is most interesting, especially if the eggs are presenred with 
them ; in this way the eggs themselves are far more interesting than if they 
were merely arranged in little wooden partitions lined with white or pink 
cotton wool, as it gives one a much better idea of the eggs ; besides showing 
the nest, which is almost as interesting, it is also much easier to identify 
the eggs with than without the nests. Foreign nests are perhaps more 
curious than English ones, but are in a great maay instances inferior to ours 
in beauty, there are few nests of any country more beantifbl than that oi the 
Chaffinch, one of our oommondst. The chief reason why foreign birds' nesta 
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are so macli more admired, is mibre from tlie position in whicli they are placed 
than anything else, as they are not made so beantiftiUy ; bat they are snspended in 
snch cnrious positions, and so strongly, that it seems almost impossible that they 
are bnilt by animals which have nothing bnt instinct, and that not very strong, 
to guide them By far the most cnrious of all is the Tailor Bird, which, having 
chosen two or more leaves, first driUs holes all down the edges of them with 
its beak, and then actnaJly sews the leaves together with the fibres of a cer- 
tain plant so as to form a kind of pendent bag, in which it bnilds its nest. 
This nest belongs to a class of which we have bnt very few examples in 
England. They are called pendnlons nests, the Golden-crested Wren being the 
chief, if not the only, British representative : bnt abroad in the Brazils, in Africa, 
and to some extent in Australia they abound, and are perhaps the most plentifdl 
of all there, and it is curious that they are not more frequently sent over to Eng- 
land amongst the hundreds of birds' skins, and other objects of natural history 
which are annually brought into London and Liverpool. In the Brazils one of the 
most curious nests is that built by the Brazilian Wood Nymph, which is 
itself one of the brightest and prettiest coloured birds in existence. This nest 
is very small indeed, like those of most other humming birds, and is bmlt of 
the down out of the pods of the silk-cotton tree, as it is called by the natives, 
interwoven with the most delicate kinds of lichen. But here again, its chief 
interest arises from the position in which it is built, as it is attached to the 
slenderest tendril of some creeper, which, having climbed up round the trunk 
of some tree, allows its tendrils to hang loosely down and blow about in the 
wind. It is on one of these tendrils generally, resting on two of the leaves, 
that the Wood Nymph builds its nest. Another bird of South America, the 
little Hermit Humming-bird, builds its nest, which in shape is not unlike that 
of our common House-martin, adhering to the end of some broad palm leaf, 
instead of the walls of a house. There are other Humming Birds in the same 
country which bmld nests of the same shape, only adhering to the ledge of 
some rock, thus resembling even more closely our common Martins. 

In Africa themost curious nests are those built by the family of Weaver Birds, 
which aU build domed nests, though they are of course various in shape. They are 
supported in some instances by means of long rope-like appendages formed by the 
birds themselves of the same material as the nest ; and it is curions to notice how 
some nests, that of the Little Hermit amongst others, have this long rope 
hanging down from the bottom of the nest, without any object, that is without 
any object which has yet been found out by the closest observers of nature. 
Other Weaver Birds build soft round hollow balls, with a hole a little 
below the top, the materials of which are carefully woven round 
three or four neighbouring twigs. There is one bird in England which 



buldfl a nflirt aomewliat Bfanite to the later kiad or Waiaw BUi| IkiillMl 
of a bird veiy oonmian in the farast, bat iriioee nest earioadj eaoai^ it aet 
often foond, tho Long-tailed 1% whioh, unlike moet of oar TBngiiih TSIe, do« 
not boild in the hole of some tree^ hot boilde a domed aeet nqpported ia the 
eame wajasBomeof theWeaforBiids. The materiel it aeoallf a Boall 
tity of wool with a great deal of lichen. The entnaoe lato the aeet it m 
small that one woold think it almoet inqManble fiir a bbd to get ia. The 
bird itself is retj oarions, and aeema almoet more Hke a moaoe thaa a 
bird, for one oan well imagine all theoe downj feallien taraed iato te. The 
specimen whioh I haye here was prooored in a garden not fler tnm the 
Oollege out of a juniper tree. 

As to pendent nests there are Tery fern KngKsh ones indeed basideo thai 
of the Gold-orest, bat there are two birds whidh osnaDj boild asor the 
and make what are generally oalled semipendent nests. Thsse 
Sedge Warbler and the Beed Warbler; the former of triuoh is still pt e tty 
oommon abont here^ and builds a Teiy large nest» at least ftnas a hoga 
mass of material, bat the real hollow finr the eggs is mj small in oooiparisoB i 
the latter, the Beed Warbler, I am told, need to be Terj enmmnn aboat hsrs^ 
bat most now be reckoned almost one of oar soaroe birds. It bailds a 
pretty nest indeed, sometimes fastening it to three reeds, and 
boilding it in the fork of some low bash growing near the water. 

80 mnoh for the pendent nests, bat amongst domed nests the oase is diftnnt I 
we haye a good many English birds whioh build domed nests, the prettiest aad 
oleverest built of which is that of the oommon wren. This nest is boflt 
ally against the side of a tree, or just under the thatoh of a bam, 
buried in the side of a hay stack. It is usually built of the material best 
calculated to hide it from sight, and this is, I beHere, the great reason why 
this bird is still so oommon ererywhere, as thouc^ a great many nests are 
nndoabtedly taken eyeiy year, still a great many are so well oo neea l ed that 
they escape notice^ and the parents rear their young in bbMj, I have 
nests baQt of three distinct kinds of moss, of dead leaTes, of diy ibms, 
even of little pieces of straw. This bird has a curious habit of building nests 
▼eiy early in the year, which they nerer line. The fiust of their nerer being Uned 
forms the great distinction between these "Oocki^ nests," as they are called, and 
the trae ones, as the wren in building a nest in iriiich to rear her young uses 
an immense amount of feathers. It is supposed that they build these ooda^ 
nests to protect them firom cold during the night ; I beliere that this isabont 
the only bird known to build a nest merely for the sake of warmth. The ChifT- 
Chaff also builds a very beautifnl domed nest, but usually on the ground, ftnn« 
ing it of dry hay and fern, among which latter it is generally placed. There is 
one bird Teiy oonmion here, that boflds a domed nest so very diibrent firam those 
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that Iha^ mentioned here that I cannot pass it oyer. I mean the Magpie, which 
builds a nest of enormons size in the top of some tree, occasionally, however, it 
builds in some tall bush, from which circumstance it has long been erroneously 
supposed that there are two different species of this bird, the bush Magpie and 
-the. tree Magpie. This is now, however, proved to be entirely without 
foundation. The nest is built of thorns and brambles, of which a tremendous 
amount are used, the longest and sharpest being always used for the dome, so 
that it is often a very painfrd operation to get One's hand into the nest. 

Besides these classes of nests there are two others, both of them very plentiful 
in. England. The largest of the two contains all the nests which are built in 
holes in the trees. The forest contains a great many different examples, the 
commonest of all amongst little birds being the different kinds of Tits 
which build in holes in the hollow thorn trees. They make a very flat 
nest, if it can indeed be called a nest, being merely a platform of moss, hair, 
and other materials on which to lay their eggs. Almost as common as the Tits in 
a certain part of the forest, that near the BradenOak, are the Bedstarts, which 
lay a pretty little blue egg in very much the same kind of hole as the Tits. 
Amongst larger birds we have the Jackdaws, which build in immense 
numbers here, generally in a hole high up in some beech tree ; and almost 
more plentiM still are the Starlings. If any one were to walk slowly along 
the Grrand Avenue he would get a very fair idea of our tree-building birds ; 
he would see plenty of Jackdaws and Starlings, occasionally a Nuthatch or 
Tree-creeper, and now and then he would observe a veiy neat little round hole in 
which some bird has evidently built its nest, and from which would fly most 
probably a bird, which is fast becoming rare in England, but of which we still 
retain a. good number, more, it is said, than in any other part of England. The 
Woodpecker usually makes a hole for itself, beginning where some bough, 
torn down by the wind, has lefb a hollow in the tree. The rain settling 
in this natural cavity gradually renders the wood softer and thus makes the 
Woodpecker's task very much easier. Being also in the habit of piercing the 
wood in search of its food, nature has provided this bird with a beak exactly fitted 
for the purpose. Inside this hole it lays its eggs on the soft chips of 
wood without making any nest at all. The diagram, which I have here, re- 
presents a section of the nest of the lesser spotted Woodpecker, presented by 
Mr. Gould to the British Museum. The common green Woodpecker makes its 
hollow exactly in the same way, only of course considerably larger in com- 
parison. 

The last class of nests contains those which are built on or in the ground. 
Amongst those which build in the ground are the Kingfishers, the only bird 
which. at all equals foreign ones in its colours. It is pretty common here 
though its jiest is well concealed and therefore not often taken. X have seen 
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no less than nine Kingfishers in different parts of the riTer within the laat few 
months, and from the fact that most of them were on the Og, I presume they 
are commoner there than on the Kennet, Yery little, howerer, can be said 
in favour of the nest, notwithstanding the beanty of the bird. It is built in ft 
hole in the groimd, veiy ofben in a rat's hole, and as it is formed of fish bones 
which the bird has oast np, and which have a most horrible smell, a King- 
fisher's nest is by no means pleasant to the nose. There has long been a stony 
that the British Mnsenm had offered £100 for a perfect specimen of a King* 
fisher's nest ; I myself believe this to be a perfect myth ; one thing, how e v e r , is 
certain, the British Mnsenm has now for several years possessed a good speci- 
men of a Kingfisher's nest, procured and presented to it by the same Mr. Qonld 
whose name I mentioned before in connection with the Woodpeoker^s nest. 
Another bird which bnilds in holes, the Sandmartin, excavates a hole for 
itself, for it breeds in large flocks; they used to be very abundant at 
Savemake, but I am informed that this year they have either entirely 
deserted the spot or else have changed their breeding place. Besides these 
there are several species of sea-birds, which build in holes in the ground, the 
Puffin, which usually breeds in deserted rabbit burrows, and the Stormy Petrel, 
which like the Sandmartins breeds in large flocks, excavating its own hole. 

m 

There are a great many birds which build on the ground, the <wminonest, here 
at least, is the Pewit or Lapwing, which, can scarcely be said to build a nest, 
but lays its eggs in a hollow in the ground. There are besides this several 
little birds which build on the ground, amongst others common here are the 
different kinds of Larks. Li conclusion I have to mention one bird whose 
nesting habits are so peculiar that they still furnish naturalists with an endless 
sulrject for discussion, the Cuckoo, which as you must know builds no nest of 
its own, but lays its eggs and deposits them in the nests of some other birds, 
leaving the young to be reared by the true owners of the nests. The few nests 
on the table have all been collected in this neighbourhood during the last few 
weeks. 



The following summary of proceedings was then read : — 

1867. Corresponding half 1866. 

Total number of Exhibitions^.. ... 157 154 

Average number per meeting ... 17-7. 15-4 
Average number of persons present 

at the meetings ..< i 47-5 44 

Average number of visitors ... ... 25-5 29 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTICES. 

At the beginning of the season Lepidoptera were nnusnaDj forward, as 
may be seen by reference to some of the dates of species that hjbemate, two 
of which* (F. JJrtica and O, Rhamm) were taken on the 15th of February *, 
bnt» on the whole, the season cannot be called forward, as, since the 
beginning of Hay, scarcely anything has been earlier than last year; on the 
contrary, nearly all have been a week or more later. 

In the following list, those marked thns (*) are new to the locality i 
those marked (H) were hyhemated specimens. 

Names of those whose initials occor in the List. 

JJ*jr«lS* la..*..*....... ..• ••• W» W» OtUOKm 

JTa V. I/. Jd. ••••••••!••* t.t ••• jBm J. u. isoies. 

H.E. B ^. Key. H. E. Booth. 

\^* J! • Dm .•••■••*• •«!••• •••••• \j» js • Jiraine. 

C. M.B C. M. Bull, Esq. 

G. W. C G. W. Creaton. 

E. H. D. E. H. Dayis. 

Jb m J! . ••••••••• .•••.>••■•••.. jS • JJTOUCeS. 

H. G. H.Glas8e. 

A. C. H. A. 0. Hilton. 

H« M. H. •••••• H« M. Hilton. 

A. P. H A. P. Hockin. 

G. H G.Holden. 

A. P. I. .•••....» B* P* Isaacson. 

P« J. H. J. ....••.•.••.•••... P. J» H. Jenkinson. 

P* T. M. .••• P, T* Macqnoid. 

A. B. M. ••• •* B. B. Mainwaring* 

H. M H. Manders. 

V . W. P ••• •••••• J. W. Pamngton. 

B. P. B. Phayre. 

^^. jl. •••••••.••••••••■•••**■• vi* X ocukioro. 

T. A.P. , Bev. T. A. Preston. 

B. W, B. ••..••..•••• ••• B. W. Bepton. 

G. P. B. G. P. Buck. 

jA.» xLt o, ••.•••••••••••t...... jjI. H. Smith* 

B. ihT E. imThnm. 

W. W. W. TOffd. 

J. P. W. J. P. Wilkinson. 

P.J. W. P.J. Wiggin. 

L* H. Y« •t«Mii«tt««MM«t.«« Ih H. Tonng. 
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IiEFIDOFTEKA. 

BHOPALOGERA. Dati. Oafiob. 

Gloneptoiyx Rhftrnni ..• Brimstaiio Feb. 16. 

Colias Ednsa Clouded Yelloir .•• H.Ma729./. TT. P.» 

Fierie Brassiosd ••• ... Lai^ White ••• April 28. JET. JT. H.— ^ C. ff« 

P. Bap» • ... Small White ••• Aprils. F. J.H,J.^A.C.H. 

P. Napi Green-yeinedWhite KajS. FJ.KJ.-^HJiM. 

AnthoohariB Cardamines Orange Tip... ... Haj2. (?. P. 

LasioQunata JSgeria ... Speckled Wood ... April 29. A,P»H. 

L. Megsera Wall "May 29. F. J, S, /. 

Hipparohia Janira •• ... Meadow Brown ... Jime22. F.J»H:J. — ^Alf.— 

JP. /. C. B. 

H.Tithoniia ... Gate-keeper ... Not bj June 

28. 

GsBnonympha Famphiliis Small Heath ••• ICay 28* A* 0, ff. 

Cynthia Gardni Painted Ladj ... H.]Ca7& F.J.H.J.-^A.O.S. 

Vanessa Atalanta Bed Admiral ••• H. April 3 B. P. !•' 

y. lo ... Peacock ... ••• H. April 2. CICB. 

y. PoljchloroB »•• ... Large Tortoife- 

shell Maijrl. J.F.W. 

V. XJrticn ••• Small Tortoise* 

Shell ... ••• H. Feb. 16. Gf. JET. 

Aigynnis Selene ... ... Small Pearl-bor- 
dered Fritillaiy Jmie9. AOJSr. 

A. EnphrosTne ... -• Pearl bordered Ma7 89. C.P.B.— J*. J.H./. 

Fritillaiy HJ£^.^P.TJi. 

Melitsea Artemis Greasy Fritfllaiy Jmie 10« F,J» 0. K 

Nemeobins Lacina... ... B^e of Bnrgondy June 9. A. 0. J7. 

Chiysophanns Phloaas ... Small Copper ••• Hay 18. /. W. P. 

Polyommatns Alsos ... Bedford Bine ... June 10. FJMJ.'-^FJ,0,B* 

p. Alexis •• ... Common Blue ••• Jnne 22. F, J> H, J,-^H. M» 

P. Agestis ... Brown Argus ••• Jnne 10. 0. F. B. 

Thymele Alreolns Griszly Skipper ... Hay 8. A.C.H. 

ThanaosTages • Bingy Skipper ... Hay 18. F.J.KJ.^^.W^P. 

Pamphila Sylranns ... Large B^ppet ..» Jnne 10. FJ.C,B.-^B,WM. 

HETEEOCEEA. SFHINGIKA. 

Prooris Statioes * ... ••• Green Forester ... Jnne 9. FJMJ.^^EMM^ 

Smeiinthns Ooellatas ..i Eyed Hawk^moth Hay 29. Bred T. A. P. 

S. Tilise ... ..• ..» .. Lfa»e Haiwk«4noth Apxil 12. B»d. 
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Date. Captob. 

Sphinx Lignstri ... .... Privet Hawk-moth June 8. , BredT.A.P, 

Chaerocampa Elpenor ... Elephant 4o. 4.. June 15. F. F. 

Macroglossa Stellatamm Hnmming-bird H. Maj 8, .F. J..H, J, 

BOMBYCINA. 

* Hepialos Hectns... ... Golden Swift ... June 16. .^,J,H,J. — F.J.C.B, 

H. Lnpnlinus Common Swift ... Jane 5. M, H» 8. 

H. Hmnnli • .•• Ghost June 18. O, W, C 

Dasychira Padibnnda ... Pale Tossock ... June 10. J. W, P. 

Gnophria BubriooUis ... Bed-necked June 10. , ^. 7. H. J, — A, C, H, 

H. M, H. 

Nudaria Hundana June 24 F, /, H, J, 

Euthemonia Bnssula ... ^ Clouded Buff ... June 13. JP. /. W, 

Nemeophila Plantaginis Wood Tiger June 10. B. W. R, 

Spilosoma Menthasti ... 'White Ermine ... 'May 11. JB. P. 

S. Lubricepeda Buff Ermine ... May 31. B, B, M. 

Diaphora Mendica Muslin v.. ... ... May 19. F. J, 0, B. 

Callimorpha Jacobsese ... Cinnabar ... ... June 13. 'F. J* H. /v 

Drepana Falcataria ... Beautiful Hooktip May 10. F. J. H, J. 

D. Hamula ... • Pebble Hooktip ..• June 11. A. C, H. 

B. Unguicula May 7i H, O, 

l^OGTUINA. 

Mamestra Brassicse ».. June 9* F, J, C. B. 

* Miana Strig^ilis ^ • » June 22. F.J, H.J. 

Grammesia TriUnea , • ..* ... June 9< F.J. H.J. 

Triphcsna Pronuba ... *.. -. June 14. Churchill. 

* Noctua Bnmnea ...»«• ..« ..* ... .«. June 3 (?) B« £. If. 

Taoniocampa Gothica » *. • Feb. 26. F.Jtff.J. 

T. Instabilis ... , April 6. F.F.B. 

* HadenaDentina June 15. A. 0. H. 

Phlogophora Meticulosa May 18. F.J.C.B. 

AbiHistola lTrtic89 
Plusia Gramma 
Euolida Mi .«« 
Phytometra .^nea 

GEOMETEllNA. 

Bnmia Cratsdgata •• • ... ^ ».« ••• May 6. R, P* 

Selenia lUunaria ... •*• •• ... Apnl 12. ff. Mt H. 

AmphidasisProdromaria .«« «.« ,.* .«• <.. April 2. F, Fi B, 

Hemerophila Abraptaria M« ***, •«• ••« *** liEajd. M^Q^D, 
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lodis Lactearia ; ... 

fipliyra Panctaria . . ; ... 
Gabera Fnsaria ... ... ... 

Gorycia Panctata 
G. Taminata 
Lozogromma Petraria 
Fidonia Atomaria ... ... 

Minoa Enphorbiata .;. ... 

Ligdia Adnstata 
Lomaspilis Marginata 
Hibemia Bapicapraria 
Emmelesia AlchemiUata ... 
Larentia Miaria • ... 

* Eapitbecia Yenosata ... 

* E. Gastigaia 

Helanthia Ocellata 

Helanippe Biriviata 

M. Montanata 

M. Elnotnata 

Anticlea Derirata 

* A. Bubidata 

Goremia Propngnata 

G. Ferragaria ' 

Gamptogramma Bilineata. . . 

Scotosia Dnbitata 

Gidaria Gorylata 

\jm .KiTiRflata ... ...* ... ... 

Odezia CliGerophyllata 

Hypena Proboscidalis 

Fyransta Ostrinalis 

Herbula Cespitalis ... ... 

* Hjdrocaxnpa Njmplissata 

Botjs Pandalis 

B. Fuscalis 

B. Urticata 

Scopula Oliyalis 

* Stenopteryx Hybridalis... 
Simaethis Fabriciana 

* Eudorea Angastea..; ... 
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Dazk. 

... ... ••• ... JMMT mifm 

... ••• ••• ... 4I lUlO XI. 

... ... ... ... jflLay 3So. 

... .•• •«. ••• TuJBHj 4. 

••• ... ... .•• B LUW to. 

... ... .•• ... J im y / . 

... ••• .•• ... BiXw Ov. 

••• ... ... ... JBMj vX. 

• Jane 22. 

.. .•• ••• ... j n ay o. 

... ... .•• ... f 00. v» 

June 10. 

... ... .*■ ..• B^UW So. 

... ... .•• ... Jnno 22. 

... ••• ..• ••• juay 250. 

... ... ... ... juAy X X. 

... ••. ... »•• Play /■ 

• •• ... ... ... B * a y £Oa 

... ... ••• ..• Apfil 20. 

•• About May ^. 

... ... ... ... w uho sf • 

.1. .*• ..• ... joLay sBo. 

... ... ... ... i WH y 4. 

... ..a ... •.. •lUS.C JLTtm 

... ... ... ... jnay X2« 

... ... ... ... Jimd o. 

• a. *•• ... ... JOLay o A . 

... ... ... ... •luiio o. 

PYBALIDINA. 

... .*• ... ... Jimo £Um 

' Jnne 10. 

... •>• ... ••. xajOiy Oa 

... ... ... ... fllLDO 21. 

.•• ... ... ... Juno xv. 

... .*• ••• ..• wlULO XX. 

... ... ... ... JUUO o. 

... Juno 22. 

... ... ... ... JotLay D. 

... ... •.• ••• jxiay o. 

;.. '•••*..• ••• Feb. 28. H. 



Captob. 

F. J. H. J. 
F. /. C. B. 
F. J. B. J. 
F. J. H. J. 

H.O. 

J. W. P. 

F.J. B.J. 

F. J. B. J. 

A.C.B. 

a M. B. 

F. J. H. /. 

FJ.BJ.^A.Q.B. 

F.J.B.J. 

F. J. B. J. 

F. J.BJ.—A.C.B. 

F. J. B. J. 

A.. C. B.——JV. Jv. 

T.A.P. 

A. C. B. 

F. J. B. J. 

F. J. B. J. 

A. C. B. 

A.C.E.^FJ.HJ. 

F. J. E. J. 

F. J. B. J. 

A. 0. B. 

j£. B, 8. 

F.J.B.J. 
F. J. B, J, 

A. 0. B.-^B, B. B, 

B, B, 8. 
F. J. B. J. 
B. j£. B» 
F. J. B. J. 
F. /. 0. B. 

A. 0. B. — B. Js. B, 
A. C B.—'B. M. B 
A. C. B. 
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Datx. 
jfi« A y HUOiJft • • • ••• ••« ••• •«• (•• It* ••• vHuo w* 

Crftmbiia PasonoUiu ••• • ••• ••• ••• June 9« 

G. HortaeUus ••• t** ••• ••• ••• June 22. 

FTEBOPHORIKA. 
Ptierophoms PterodaotyliiB ••• i*« ••• ••• 

* P. MiorodaotyliiB June 20. 

P. Galaotodactylns ••• Papa taken. June 15. 

Aluoita Polydaotyla • June SO. 



Caftos. 

X« «r* Jx. J. 



A* JSa Sm 

F.J.S.J. 
T.A.P. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 

As usual ** By" indicates that the plant had apparently been in flower a 
day or two before discovered ; and an asterisk (*) that the specimen observed 
was a cultivated one. 

Names of those whose initials appear in the following List : — 

M. 0. A ••• M. O. Alison 

A. A. A •..(•«.••.••• S. A. Armstrong. 

^^ » 

js » J!. o» .••.••.•••••••••..•*• jb m jd . jsacc 

G. St. J. B G. St. J. Beauderk. 

M. £• B •tti... ..«.•• BiCV. H. £• Booth. 

G. M. B. •••.«•••.•.• • G. M. Bull, Bs€[. 

lut \j» \j» *.•..«•••••••. *•*••• sj» \jt v/aiiey. 

S. tt. G. ••••.••.•••••••*••••• S. TT. Gameron. 

Hi* XL. Xjt ••.•.......•I. ••«•••• JBit Jul. \^arr. 

S. F. G. ••••••■•••.••.«• S. P. Ghichester. 

T. W. D T. W. Davies. 

H. S. D. H. S. Dickinson. 

T. D T. Dudding. 

W. F. •.••••...•••..•••••..• W. Fergus, Esq.i M.D. 

At li. B. G. ••• • B. M. B. Glasse. 

G. G G. Gumey. 

F. W. H» F. W. Head. 

A.H A. Herklots. 

J. E.H. J. E. Hilliaid. 

A* U« M* •••••itt»t««t«««i(««« A« V* Milton. 



M. M* M. •••••••••••••••••#••• ii. M,. Hilton* 

A.* Jr« Jul* ••••••t«fi»«««if*««*« ^^t '^^ uOCKlIla 

F. J. H. J •....••••• F. J. H. Je nkiii iop* 

u» S* J* •«!•• »»**»»»»»»• w» JjL> Joluisoii* 

Jj* V/* Jj« •••!• ••••■•■•••••• ••• J^« \J* Jj6SOII« 

J} • J!i* Xi« •••••••■•••!••••••••• JB • JBi« JJcBf* 

G.A.L G.A.Le£boj. 

J. A. L. ••••••• J. A. Lofroy* 

T. £• M* ••••.•t«***««*t**« t« 7* B« Mft O l6H H« 

F* T. M* ..t ••••t««i*« F* T. MftO^pioicu 

F. F. M F. F. ManflfieUU 

W. S* M. ...•» • ••• W* B. MnlliiiSy Smi* 

tft \/» jC» ••••••••••••••••••••• w* v* xBUIIvK* 

J. W« p. •• ••••••• J* W. FBurrin^ftoiL 

B. P B. Fhayre. 

G. P G. Fodmore. 

u* »• Jr»«»«. ••••••••••• •••• JlOT* Jtil* lrlllJ01119« 

W. D. P. •••., t...t« W. D. Fnlliii£^. 

B. W* B. •••••• t t*** B. W. Bepton* 

A. H. B. B. A. H. B. Beynardaon. 

G. F* B* ••• ttci* i**i<*>««i«» G* F. Bnokr* 

i£« A« D* •••.. !••••••••• •••!•• JlC* a* Dimpsoiia 

H. T. S H. T. StaintoQi Esq., FJLa 

B. imT E. imThani. 

P. T P. Thnraby. 

T. T ^ T. Tilleari 

li* S« X* ••(•• «.. •• Ii« Bu XODIIgf. 



Thalictnim 




1867. 1866. 




flavnm 


Meadow Bne 


Bud Jmie 21 


E. imT. 


Anemone 








nemorosa ... 


Wood Anemone ... 


Feb. 20 March 18 


H. E« B. 


appennina ... 


Blue Anemone . . . 


By April 12 April 1 


*•• 


^Pulsatilla ..• 


Pasqne Flower ... 


May 7 


••• 


*hepatica ... 


Hepaticablne ... 


Feb. 7 


W.F. 




%7 red 


Feb. 9 


W. F. 



BanimonlTis 
heterophyllaB Water Orowfoot... April 19 April 18 H. M. H. 

R 



rs 



1867. 1866. 

p3:tata3 DittD Full ft My. 15 Before May 1 U. M. II. 

ficaria Lessor Celaaaino Fob. 9 Feb. 10 G. F. R. 

aaricomns ... Goldilocks April 19 April 16 'j ^ p 

acris.M... ...... Uprigbt Crowfoot April 23 'M.ay9 

n . j.ix A n €>o f March 17 G. P. R. & 

repens Creeping ditto ... April 29 i May 3 J W P 

bulbosna Buttercup April 17 April 17 S. F. C. 

arvensis ...... Com Crowfoot ... By June 10 May 3 J. C. P. 

Caltha 

•palustrifl... Marsh Marigold.., Feb. 27 March 21 ^'j^.'^. * 

Trollius 

Europ89us ... Globe Flower May 7 May 22 

Eranthis 

* hyemalis ... Winter Aconite ... Feb. 1 | fSb ^10* 

Helleboms 

viridis Green Hellebore ByApril3 full fl. Apl. 18 Mrs. Blake 

Aquilegia 

* vulgaris ... Columbine May 7 By May 12 

Berberis 

Tulgaris Berberry May 13 Bud May 13 '* ^ p 



* fascioularis March 27 March 18 



F. P. M. A^ 

T. W. D. 



Papayer 

rhoeas Common Poppy... June 16 May 80 H. T. S. 

Meconopsis 

* cambrica ... Yellow Poppy ... May 9 May 7 

CheHdonium 

majuB Greater Celandine May 7 May 1 T. L. 

Corydalis 

*solida Solid Corydal March 16 March 29 

•tuberosa ... Hollow Corydal... Fullfl.Apl.l6 
Fnmaria 

officinalis Fumitory By May 26 April 26 B. W. E. 

Dielytra 

^spectabilis Bleeding Heart... April 29 April 26 

Cheiranthus 

•oheiri WaUflower April 7 I^rflK) 
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1807. 1806. 

Nafitnrtinxn 

officmale Watercress ••• Jnne 6 June 6 J,W. F« 

Barbarea 

vulgaris Yellow Booket ... May 10 May 16 J. W. P. & 

G. F. B. 
Arabis 

hirsnta Hairy Bock Cress April 25 April 12 J. 0. P. A 

B. im T. 

Gardamine 

hirsuta Hairy Bitter Cress By Feb. 19 By Feb. 10 

pratensis Cuckoo Flower ... April 18 April 22 R. M. B. G^ 

AT. T. 
Sisymbrium 

officinale Hedge Mastard .... Jmie 18 Jmie 10 J. W. P. 

Alliaria 

»ffici-KB {m^'^.!^. Apmas 

Brassioa 

campestris ... Kavew • April 19 

Limaria 

* biennis Honesty ••... April 19 

Sinapis 

arvensis Charlock May 6 

Anbrietia 

• April 1 
Draba 

vema Whitlow-grass... March 4 { S^f iT^ %^ b!^' * 

Armoraoia 

* msticana ... Horse Badish Jnne 5 ... J. W. P. 

Lepidinm 

campestre ... Pepper* wort ...... April 21 Bud Apl. 30 J. C. P. & E. 

imT. 

Capsella 

bnrsa.pastoris Shepherd's Purse M^h^l} -^P"!!^ E.Sit! 
Isatis 

• tinctoria ... Woad May 8 May 7 

Beseda 

Intea Wild Mignonette By June 10 June 9 H. M. H. 

Helianthemum 
vulgare BockBose June 8 May 22 F. W. H. 



April 23 


J. W. P. 


Feb. 17 


J. C. P. 


April 13 




April 25 


A.O. H. & 




H. M. H. 



April 11 


Mrs. Blake 


May 25 


J.O.P.&B. 




imT. 


April 17 


F. J. H. J. 


May 7 


E. imT. 


Jime 9 


£. imT. 


June 4 
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1867. 1866. 

Viola 

odorata Sweet Violet Feb. 23 Feb. 28 F. F.B. 

hirta Hairy Violet April 6 Karoh 23 

BeichenbachianaWood Violet Fiillfl.Apl 17 April 11 

Eiyiniaiia Ditto Aprils 

tricolor Pansy FnllflJLpl.21 May 25 

(var) ar76iisi8 Ditto Maroli29 

Folygala 

vnlgaris Milkwort ......... May 4 

Dianthim 

* csdsiiis ... Cheddar Pink ... Jmie 6 
Silene 

inflata Bladder Campion June 10 

Lychnis 

flos^cncnli ... Bagged Bobin ... May 23 ByJmie7 J.W.P.&A.H. 

yespertina ... White Campion... May 16 May 28 J. C. P. &K 

imT. 

dinma Bed Campion May 4 May 8 E. im T. 

Sagina 

procnmbens... Pearl-wort May 11 O. F. R« 

Arenaria 

trinervia Sand-wort May 3 April 30 A. C. H. & 

A. mL £L 

serpyllifolia... Thyme-leaved do. {J^f|^ May 26 B.imT. 

Stellaria 

media Chickweed By Feb. 11 Feb. 18 J. J. P. 

Holostea Greater Stitchwort April 19 April 12 G. F. B. & 

J. W. P. 

graminea Grassy ditto Jnne 15 Follfl. Ja.23 A. P. H. & 

H.W. H. 
Cerastiimi 

glomeratnm {^^ ^'^^ ^^"^^^ ^'^'^' 

Malva 

sylvestris ... Mallow Jnne 9 Jtme 19 H. M. H. 

rotnndifolia... Dwarf ditto Jmie 9 P. T. 

Taia 

parvifolia Lime Tree not by Jn. 26 

Hypericum 

• calydmmi Bud June 16 B. im T, 
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1807. 1806. 

perfaratnm ••• St. John's Wort... Fi]IlbndJiLl9Nofcb}rJl7.1 J. W. P. k 

O.F.B. 
Acer 

campestre ... Field Maple April 28 May 6 E. imT. 

Pseado-platonns Sycamore May 3 April 27 O. F. S. ft 

J. W. P. 
^BscnliiB 

Hippocastannm Horse Ghestnaii... April 27 May 6 J. W. P. 

Geraninni 

*Phs9nm Dnsky Grane's-Bill May 4 May 12 

* sylyationm Wood ditto May U By May 81 

pratense Meadow ditto May 29 June 13 M. O. A. 

* Sangainenm Bloody ditto Jnne 20 Jane 9 

dissectnm ... Gnt-leaYed ditto... By* June 2 May 29 J. C. P. &E. 

imT. 
rotnndifolinm BonndJeaved do. By Jnne 6 May 12 
molle Doye'sFoot May 1 April 28 J. 0. P.ftE. 

imT. 
Inddnm ... Shining Crane's-BiU May 3 May 2 O. F.B.] 

Bobertiannm Herb Bobert May 1 April 80 A. G. H. & 

H. M. H« 

Oathartiomn Purging Flax May 18 FnlliLJimelS J. W.P.&6.F. 

B. 
Oxalis 

acetosella ... Wood Sorrel April 13 FnUfl.Ap.23 J. G. P. 

Enonymns 

Enropsens ... Spindle May 19 May 29 O. F. B. 

Staphyllea 

*pinnata ... Bladder-nnt by May 4 May 8 

cathartioas ... Bnokthom Jnne 3 F. W. H. 

Ulox 

EnropsBos ... Forze Feb. 11 by Feb. 25 

Genista 

Anglica ...... Petty Whin jastoatMayl8 ... J. J. .P 

Sarothamnns 

sooparins ••• Broom May 23 fall fl. May 5 H. M. H, 

Medicago 

InpnHna Black Medick May 6 Mayl {^6^*K 
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1867. 1866. 

Trifolium 

pratense Purple Glorer..!.., M&jB April 80 E. imT. 

repens Datoh Glover May 15 May 23 G. F. B. 

minns Lesser Hop Trefoil May 15 by May 23 J. J. P. 

• inoamatmn Scarlet clover ... 1 5^ ^ ^' ^' ^• 

Loins 

oomioolatos BW's Foot {^Iq^ . {'^S^^i*' 

Anthyllis 

vulneraria ... Ladies' Fingers ... May 15 May 21 J.W.P.&A.H. 

Vicia 

hirsnta Hairy Tare May28 {jJiJeT^ G. F. R. 

tetrasperma Slender Tare byJnnel2 H. M. H. 

sylvatioa WoodYetch June 10 J. G. P. 

sepinm BushYetoh May 5 April 27 A. H. B. B. 

sativa Gommon Yetch .•• Jnne 1 J. W. P. 

Lathyms 

pratensis Everlasting Tare Jnne 10 E. im T. 

macrorhizns Tuberous Yetch. •• April 22 April 24 A.G.H.&H.M.H. 
Hippocrepis 

oomosa Horse-shoe Yetch May 29 

Onobiyohis 

sativa Geek's Head May 31 

Gytisus 

^Laburnum Laburnum .••>..... May 8 
Pmnus 

spinosa Sloe ..••... April 7 

insititia Bullaoe April 8 

domestica Wild Plum April 17 

Avium Gherry Tree ..••.• April 19 

*Padus Bird Gherry ....•• May 8 

Spirsea 

ulmaria Meadow Sweet ... June 23 J. W. P. 

Sangnisorba 

ofiacinalis ••• Great Burnet...... budAp. 28 J. W. P. and 

G. F. E. 



May 29 


J.W.P.&L.H.Y 


May 28 


G. F. E. 


May 16 


KimT. 


April 8 


W.D.P. ; J.W. 




P.&G.F.E. 


March 28 


G. F. E. & 




E.imT. 




E. imT. 


April 18 


J. J. P. 
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1867. 1866. 

Poterinm 

Songaisorba Small Burnet ... "M&j 9 May 3 J. W. P. and 

G. P. B. 
Agrimonia 

enpatoria ••• Agrimony •••••i... bod June 10 J.W. P. 

Alchemilla 
Yolgaris ...... Lady's Mantle ... May 1 May 6 A.G. H.aad 

H* M. u« 

arsenals Parsley Piert April 11 March 17 J.W. P. and 

G. F. B. 
Sibbaldia 

*procximben8 Sibbaldia May 9 May 3 

Potentilla 

anserina • Silver-weed May 16 May 21 J. 0. P. and 

E. imT. 

Tormentilla. • Tonnentil May 8 May 9 J. G.P. 

fragariastnim Barren Strawberry Feb. 14 Feb. 17 H.M.H.iT* 

E.M.*S. 
imT. 



yesoa Strawbeny • Aprill7 April 25 

BnbTis 

Idsens Baspberry bndAp. 21 May 10 G. F.B. 

cadsins Dewberry May 18 June 1 G.F.B.and 

J. W. P. 

Bramble Jmie 15 A. P. H. 

Genm 

nrbantim ... Avens .• April26 byMay4 

rivale Water Avens April 13 April 1 

Bosa 

oanina ...... DogBose im Jnnel ... J. W.P. and 

L. H. Y. 
Cratsagos 

ozyaoantha Hawthorn •• May 7 May 14 J. W. P. 

Pyms 

mains Grab Apple • May 7 May 9 J. W. P. 

*anonparia ... MonntainAsh May 7 May 20 J. W.P. and 

G.F.B. 

*Japonica Aprill Feb. 10 

• Apple , April28 April27 H. E. B. 



6i 



1867. 1866. 

Aprioot MaroliSl March 31 H. E. B. 

Damson April 21 J. W. P. 

Peaoh Maroh27 March 21 H. E.B. 

Pear Ap.7, Ap.21 April20 T.D.$H.E.B. 

Plnin March 81 Aprill H. E. B. 

Epilobimn 

montaniim ... Broad Willow Herb June 14 

Montia 

fontana Water Blinks Mlfl.Ma7l8 86edMa723 

Biyonia 

dioica • Bed-berried Bryony Jnne 7 J. W. P. 

Sednm 

*Bhodiola ... Bose-root May 4 May 7 

acre • Wall-pepper June 16 J. W. P. and 

G. F. B. 
Bibes 

grofisnlaria ... Oooeeberry April 7 Aprill JT.W.P.and 

G. F. B. 

rabmm Bed Currant by April 8 April 9-14 W. D. P. 

*8angnineam Scarlet Bibes March29 April 1-8 

anrenm Golden ditto •••«•• April 26 by April 18 J. W. P. and 

E.H.G. 



^hirsnta Hairy Saxifrage... May 7 ..« 

tridaoiylites . Bne-leaved ditto April 11 April 12 G. F. B. ft 

J. W. P. 

grannlata ,.• Meadow ditto May 4 May 8 E. imT. 

Philadelphia 

*Coronarin8.., Syringa ••• June 8 J. W. P. 

Sanicula 

Exiropada ... Sanide May 9 May 7 JT. W.P.and 

G. P. B. 

Helosdadinm 

innndatmn ... Least Marsh-wort by June 20 J. W. P and 

L. H. T. 

^gopodimn 

podagraria ... Gontweed Jime-5 J.W.P. 

Bmumn 
flexnosnm ... Pignnt May 28 May 22 J. 0. P. and 

E.imT. 

GBnanthe 

orooata ••• Water Dropwort Justin fl« Jnne 8 H. M.Ht 



••• 


B. im. T. & 




J. 0. P. 


Jane 4 


G.P.E, 


!•• 


E.imT. 


!•• 


G. F. B. 




J. W. P. & 




O.F.B. 


May 9 


B. im. T. 


April 13 


B. im T. 
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1867. 1866. 

^thofia 

cynapiimi ... Foors Parsley ••• May 26 ••• J. G. P. 

Metun 

*AthamanticimiBald-Money May 20 

Angelica 

sylvestris ... Wild Angelica ... bndMayl6 

Heraclenm 

sphondylimn Hogweed May 11 

Danons 

carota Carrot Jime 16 

Torilis 

Anthnscns ... Hedge Parsley ... bud June 14 

nodosa Knotted ditto...... by Jnne 18 

Scandiz 

pecten Venns' Comb April 23 

Anthriscns 

sylvestris ... Wild Chervil April 13 

Chsarophyllnm 

temnliim ... Bough Chenril ... May 25 bad Jnne 11 B. im T. 

Coninm 

macolatom ... Hemlock badJmi8 6 J. W. P. & 

G. F. B. 

Adoza 

moschatellina Moschatel March 9 March 80 F. J. H. J. 

Comns 

sangoinea ... Dogwood Jnne 16 H. T. S. 

•mascnla ... Cornel Cherry ... Feb. 22. by Feb. 22 

Sambncns 

nigra Elder May 23 Jnne 2 {j.'aP.'* 

Vibnmam 

lantana Wayfaring Tree... May 4 May 5 B. im T. 

opnlns Guelder Bose \ June 8 

Lonicera 

•oaprifoUum {f*^i'*!*..^°^T ^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^ ^- ^- 

Periclymenum Honeysuckle June 15 F. J. H. J. 

* pyrenaica April 28 H. £. B. 
Symphoricarpos 

• racemosus Snowberry June 4 B, im. T. 

I 
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1867. 1866. 

Sherardia 

anrensiB Blue Sherardia ... May 15 May 4 G. P. B. 

Aspomla 

cynanchioa ••• Quinancy-worfc ... i j^nie 18 ^' ^* ^* 

odorata Sweet Woodruff... May 4 May 7 

Galium 

cruciatum ... Cross-wort May 10 April 27 { J,' C. P.' 

aparine Cleayers May 9 May 10 J J.'w*. P*. 

mollugo Bastard Madder... June 14 

verum Yellow Bedstraw bud June 15 E. imT. 

saxatile Heath do bud May 27 J. 0. P. 

Gentranthus 

•ruber Spur Valerian ... May 25 May 23 E. im T. 

Valeriana 

officinalis ... Valerian i June 8 

/•May 8 ^J. W.P.& 

^oi- Ma^hdo Ea.8bB^May3 ]^;^|;^ 

C (Marlboro) CJ. C. P. 

Valerianella 

oHtoria ' Com Salad March 23 April 27 

Knautia 

arvensis Field Scabious ...June 15 

Soabiosa 

columbaria ... Small do June 20 J. W. P. and 

L. H,Y. 

Fetasites 

vulgaris Butter-bur Feb. 28 March 9 F. F. B. 

Tussilago 

ferfara Coltsfoot Feb. 11 Feb, 23 J. J. P. 

AohiUea 

mfllefolium... Yarrow June 14 

Anthemis 

arvensis Com Chamomile by June 7 J. "W". P. 

Ohzysanthemum 
leuoanthemum Ox.Eye May 16 May 20 E. imT. and 



Boronicum 
• pordaUftaohes Leopard's-bane. . . May 4 May 2 



J. C. P. 
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1867. 1860. 

Beneoio 

aquations ... Marsh Bagwort,,, June 16 O. F. B» 

campestris... Field Fleawort ... {Jj^^^^ bndMayBl J.J.P, 
Gentanrea 

scabiosa Greater Knapweed badJimelO J. W. P. 

Cardnns 

nutans Musk Thistle Jnne 8 B.iiiiT. 

orispns Welted Thistle ... May 26 Ma721 J. W. P.and 

O. F.B. 

palnstris Marsh do. .. June 15 B. imT. 

Lapsana 

communis . . . Nipplewort Jnne 24 B. Im T. 

Hypochoeris 

radicata Long-rooted Cat's-ear Jnne 16 B. im T. 

Apargia 

hispida Bongh Hawkbit... Jnne 2 J. C. P. and 

B. im T. 

Tragopogon 

minor Goat*s-beard by Jnne 7 J. C. P. 

Leontodon 

tarazaonm ... Dandelion Feb. 7 Feb. 17 

Sonohns 

asper Sowthistle Jnne 7 J. W. P. 

Crepis 

^.»«,« f Smooth Hawks- ▼«,«« t t n -d 

virens -J i,«g-j Jnne 7 J. C P. 

biennis ;... fiough do by Jnne 10 J. G. P. 

Hieracinm 

pfloaella {wi^'!^'^!'!'' ''>°*' ^ ^'^'^' 

Campanula 

» 1 -«A f Clustered Bell r ^ a B. nn T. 

•glomerata jpio^er "^^^^ 

Hex 

aqnifolinm ... Holly May 11 May24 J. C, P. and 

£. imT. 
Lignstmm 

Yulgare Privet bud Jnne 16 J. W. P. 

Frazinus 

excelsior Ash April 28 by April 25 H. B. A. 

Syringa 

•vulgaris Lilac May 3 May 7 J.W.P.and 

G. F.B. 



June 6 


U. 1ft. s. 


April 28 


J. J. p. 




E. im T. and 




J. C. P. 
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1867. 1866. 

*persica Persian Lilac Maj 6 J. W. P. 

Vinca 

minor Periwinkle *Feb. 6 {Mar^3^^ 

Gentiana 

amarella Felwort June 9 H. M. H. 

* acanlis Stemless Gentian April 12 by April 3 

Menyanthes 

trifoliata Backbean by May 7 by Jnne 6 C. St. J. B. 

Cynoglossum 

officinale Hound's Tongue May 29 

Symphytum 

officinale ... Comfrey April 29 

asperrimum ... by May 30 

Pulmonaria 

* officinalis . . , Lungwort ■! a »,ril ^^^ April 8 

Lithospermum 
arvense Groundsell ......... May 9 April 23 A. P. H. and 

J. E H. 

Myosotis 

arvensis Field Scorpion-grass May 6 April 16 H. M.H. and 

A.C. H. 

oollina Early Scorpion-grass April 14 by April 23 G. F. EL. 

versicolor ... Yellow & blue do. by May 19 fl. & seed) ^ « t. 

May 22 | G. F. B. 

Solanum 

Dulcamara... Bitter-sweet June 8 «f . C. Boles 

Atropa 

^Belladonna Deadly Nightshade May 28 June 9 

Orobanche 

minor ......... Lesser Broom-rape June 14 H. T. S. 

Lathr89a 

Squamaria . . . Toothwort April 10 March 30 B. W. B. and 

S. F. C. 
Digitalis 

♦purpurea ... Foxglove June 21 

Linaria 

Cymbalaria... Ivy-leavedToadflax May 8 April 26 B. im T. 

Scrophularia 

nodosa Knotted Figwort June 1 P, T, M. 

"^vernalis Yellow ditto April 1 April 1 



Melampynuii 
pratense 

Pedicnlarifl 
sjlvatica 

palnstris 

Bhinantlins 
Crista-galli... 

Veronica 
Beocabnnga 
Ghameediys 

Serpyllifolia 

anrensis 

Baxbaamii ... 

hederifolia ... 

Thymas 
serpylliim ... 

Nepeta 

Gleohoma ... 
Lamimn 

parpnreiim .. 

albnin 

* macalatmn 

GkJeobdolon 
Stachys 

sylyatioa 

Ballota 

foetida 

Ajuga 

reptans 

Frimnla 

▼nlgaria 

yeris • 

Lysmiaohia 

nomomni 
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1867. 1866. 

Cow-wheat June 7 Mrs. Blaka 

^^**^^ ^^^^""^ April 80 G.P.A1LA.B 

Marsh ditto by June 20 J.C.P.AG.G. 

Yellow-rattle May 26 Hay 20 J. W. P. Mid 

G. F. B. 

Brooklime May 27 Jane 6 G. F. B, 

^Z^""^^.^^'. Mty^'u^^} ^P'^^S ILimT. 

Thyme -leaved do. ftiU flower 1 -u- » Wettmaoott 

May 6 J ^^^ ^ and Wood 

Wall ditto April 23 May 15 J. C. P. and 

E.imT. 

Bnxbanm's ditto seed Feb.") n. v -o %> 

11. [ Feb. 21 ^'t w P 

fl. April 7 J J. W.r. 

lyy-leaved ditto Feb. 14 Feb. 20 T. £. M. A 

A. A* H« 

Wild Thyme May 29 June 4 J. W. P. A 

L. H. Y. 

Gronndlyy bndMar.26 Mar. 24 E. imT. 

Bed Dead-nettle Feb. 9 all the year M. O. A. 

White ditto Feb. 17 Feb.26,Ap.l F. F. B. 

Spotted ditto ... by April 18 by April 1 

Archangel April 27 April 30 J. J. P. 

Hedge Woundwort Jnne 14 O. F. B. 

Horehonnd bnd Jnne 16 G. F. B. 

Bngle May 4 May 6 E. imT. 

Primrose by Feb. 11 afewinFeb. M. 0. A. 

Cowslip MarchSO April 5 C. M. B. 

Wood Pimpernel May 4 J. J. P. 
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1867. 1866. 

Dodeoatheon 

* meadea American Cowslip Hay 1 

Plantago 

lanceolata ... Bibwort April 28 April 23 G.F.B.&J. 

W. P. 

media Lamb's Tongue ..• bndMaylS G. F. B. 

major Waybread bud June 19 E. im T. 

Bumez 

conglomeratns Sharp Dock iont^^4'^ 

obfcnsifoUixs Broad-leaved ditto T ^^* ^^^ 

crispns Curled ditto... {j^J^i4''* 

aoetosa Common Sorrel... May 25 April 30 E. im T. 

aoetosella Sheep's Sorrel ... June 10 

Polygonum 

Bistorta » Snakeweed aboutMayl9 B. P. 

Daphne 

•mezereum Conmion Mezereum Feb. 6 infl. Apl.l2 

Lanreola Spnrge Laurel ... Feb. 25 

Asarom 

• EuropsBum Asarabacca.. ....... April 1 April 1 

Bums 

sempervirens Box... April 1 Harch25 

Euphorbia 

amygdaloides Wood Spurge April 26 April 30 J. C. P. & 

E.imT. 
Mercurialis 

perennis Dog's Mercury ... barren Feb. Feb. 18 T. E. M. & 

16, fertile Feb. 26 S. W. 0. 

Feb. 22 
Urtica 

urens small Nettle ^ bud May 7 6. F. B. 

dioica common Kettle . . . cTnne 10 

UlmuB 

suberosa common Elm March 31 seedApril27 E.imT. 

montana WychElm March26 March 3 

Saliz 

oaprea ..i Great Sallow , barrenFeb.25 March 11 B.C.L.; B.P.; 

fertile Mar. 5 B.M.B.G. 



n 

1867. 186^. 

PopTtlns 

nigra Black Poplar Feb. 17 April 18 J. W. F. A 

£. im T. 

fastigiata Lombardy ditto ... leaf May 4 J.W.P.&O. 

F. B. 

Betnla 

glatinosa Birch April 17 May 2 S. im T. 

Fagus 
sylvatioa Beech ...«• leaf April 25 J. C« P. A 

B. imT. 

Castanea 

vulgaris Sweet Chestnut... leaf May 20 J. W. P. 

Qnercns 

Bobnr Oak May 6 nearly oat J. C. P. & 

May 2 B. im T. 

fertile May9 J. W. P. A 

G.F. B. 

Coiyltis 

avellana • Hazel ••«.. ••••tt..* barrenFeb.9 Feb. 12 M. O. A. 

fertile Feb.l6 Feb. 21 M. O. A. 

cTiiglans 
regia Walnut •••»•••••••• fertile open, 

barren nn- 

qpenedMy.20 May 1 J. W. P. 

Carpinns 

Betnlos Hornbeam ••• April 9 by May 7 B. im T. 

Tarns 

baccata Yew Feb. 22 Feb. 21 

Pinns 

sylyeetris Scotch Fir «... just in bud 

April 23 J. W. P. 

Larix 

EnropaBa Larch • barrenMar.29 by April 1 J. W.P.&E. 

fertileApl.3 im T. 

Paris 

* qnadrifolia Herb Pftris ••••••... April dO May 2 

Tamns 

communis ... Black Bryony Jmie 13 H. M. H. 

Orchis 

morio Qreen-Winged Orchis May 6 May 5 J. G. P. ; E. 

imT.jH. 
M« H. 
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mascnla Earlj Purple Orohis April 19 April 24 F. E. L. 

nstnlata ...... Dwarf ditto May 29 May 29 J. W. P. 

macnlata SpottedHand do. ^Jnne 7 H. M. H. 

June 11 

latifolia Marsh ditto by June 20 J.G.P.&G.G. 

Gymnadenia 

oonopsea Fragrant ditto ... June 18 G. F. B. 

Habenaria 

viridis Frog ditto full bad J. G. P. & 

Uay 23 E. im T. 

by June 23 J. J. P. 

chlorantha ... Bntterfly ditto ... Jane 7 Mrs. Blake 

•Jane 3 
Listera 

ovata Tway-blade * May 8 May 21 J. W. P. & 

May 15 A. H. 

Keottia. 

nidas-avis ... Bird's-nest Orchis May 9 May 29 J. W. P. & 

G. F. E. 

Iris 

Pseadaooros Yellow Iris by Jane 10 E. im T. 

* germanica Blue Iris Jane 11 E. im T. 

Crocus 

* vemufl Yellow Crocus ... by Feb. 6 full fl. Feb.lO 

Narcissus 

pseudo-narcissus Daffodil by Feb. 23 March 6 M. O. A. 

Lencqjum 

* ^stivum... Summer Snowflake April 23 April 10 
Galanthus 

nivalis Snowdrop Jan. 31 fullfl.Feb.lO 

Convallaria 

* majalis Lily of the VaUey May 7 May 19 E, im T. 

•bifolia Twin-leaved ditto May 30 

Polygonatum 

multiflorum Solomon's Seal ... May 13 May 21 B. im T. 

Tulipa 

* sylvestris... Wild tulip * April 16 fallfl.Apl.23 J. Q. P. & B. 

by April 22 im T. 

Fritillaria 
•meleagris... Snake's Head ... April 16 April 3 

*Imperialis... Crown Imperial ... April 7 April 10 
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1887. 1888. 

Omithogalnm 

* nmbeUatmn Star of Bethlehem yoiing bud 

Aprill9 
SdUa 

* bifolia Twin-leaved Sqnfll Feb. 25 Feb. 10 

* sibirioa Siberian ditto Maroh 24 bj Feb 10 

*oemiia Nodding ditto April 21 

AIIJTiTn 
^SchoBnoprasnmChiye Garlio ••• Jnne 3 
Tirsiiium Bamsons 



byMajU 


) 


J. C. P. and 






E.i]nT. 


Mays 


Majl2 




April 9 


April 13 


H. la. S. 



*]no]le 

Endymion 

nutans Blne-bell 

Mnscari 

* raoemosus Grape hyacinth ••• by April 12 April 1 

•Dens-canis Dog's Tooth Violet ICazobli 

Joncns 

efEiisns Soft Bush June 20 J.W.P.and 

L.H.Y. 

conglomeratos Common Bnah . . . foil bud June 14 
Lnznla 

pilosa Hairy Wood Bush April 8 April 4 Mn. Blake 

campestris ... Field Wood Bush April 13 April 30 O F. B. 
Anun 

macolatnm... Onckoo-pint April 23 - April 19 H. M. H. 

Eleocharis 

palnstris GreepingSpikB-mflh Jane 12 G. F. B. 

Carez 

diynlsa Grey Sedge May28 E. imT. 

ynlpina Great Rough Sedge May 10 May 9 J. C. P. and 

E. imT. 

*pendTila Fendnlons Sedge fall bud Ap.27 

prsaoox Yemal Sedge April 23 April 22 J.W.P.and 

G.F.B. 

pilnlifera ... Bonnd-headed do. May 27 E. im T. 

glanoa Glanoons do. ... May 4 E. im T. 

sylyatioa Wooddo. May 16 May9 J.W.P.and 



A.H. 



K 



H 



1867. 1866. 

hirta Hairy do June 12 G. F. B. 

paludosa Biverdo. by May 8 April 21 J. W. P. and 

L. H. Y. 

riparia Ghreat Biyer do. ... by May 8 April 13 J.W. P. and 

L. H. Y, 
Phalaris 

amndinacea Great Beed Grass Jane 12 G. F. B. 

Anthoxanthtim 

odoratam ... SweetYemal grass April 26 May 5 G. F. B, 

Phlenm 

pratense Timothy Grass ... June 14 H. T. S. 

Alopecnms 

pratensis Fox-tail Grass . . . April 18 April 30 

genicnlatos... Floating ditto May 26 May 29 J. W. P. & 

G. F. B. 

agrestis Black Grass ...••• Jnne 6 J. G. P. & 

B.imT. 
Milium 

effnsom Millet ...•« May 9 not out May J. W. P. & 

10 G. P. B. 

Holcus 

mollis Soft Grass Hay 15 G. F. B. 

Aira 

C89spitosa ... Hair Grass Jane 20 J. W. P. & 

L. H. Y. 

caEyopliyllea Silvery ditto Jane 8 E. im T. 

Trisetnm 

flaTescens .•• Yellow Oat-grass Jane 8 
Arena 

pratensis Karrow-leaved do. Jane 14 

pnbescens . . . Downy ditto May 17 

Arrbenatberam 

avenaoenm... Oat Grass June 8 

Koeleria 

oristata Crested Hair-grass Jane 10 £. im T. 

Melica 

nniflora Melio May 10 April 27 J.C.P.AB.imT. 

Poa 

annua ••«..•... Annual Meadow- 
grass By Feb. 19 March 3 
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nemoralis ... ' Wood ditto ......... Hay 20 

trivialiB Bough ditto By June 4 E. ImT, 

- pratensis...... Common ditto ... , May 7 Hay 6 

oompressa ... Flat-stemmed ditto Hay 17 
Glyoena 

fluitans Flote^grass Jane 23 J.A.L.M.B.V 

plioata • Jane 5 J. W. P. 

Briza * 

media Qoaking-gFass ... Hay 18 Jane 2 H. H. H. 

Cynosoros 

oristatas Dog^s-taQ Grass... Jane 8 J. 0. P. 

Dactylis 

glomerata ... 0ook*8-foot Grass May 16 Hay 15 J.W.P.&L.H.T 
Festnca 

ovina Sheep's Fesone ... Hay 18 Hay 15 

rabra Creeping Fesoae Hay 17 

Bromos 

erectas Upright Brome-grassHay 19 G. F. B. 

asper ..; Hairy ditto Jane 20 

sterilis Barren ditto ...... nearly oat by Jane 28 G. F. B. 

May 7 
Scfrrafalcns 

oommatatas Tamid Field do... fallflJ'a.lO 

mollis Lop-grass Hay 2 May 9 G. F. B. 

LoHam 

perenne ...... Bye-grass Hay 7 Hay 4 G. F. B. 

Italicnm Italian ditto foil fl. Ja.lO 

Bye May 11 Hay 15 J. C. P. and 

EimT. 

Wheat Jane 18 J. W. P. 

Eqaisetam 

anrense Com Horsetail . . . fertile Ap.26 April 21 B. H. B. G. ft 

FJ.H.J. 

barrenHay7 Hay 13 G. F. B. 

limosam ... Smooth ditto Hay 23 G. F. B. 

palastre Harsh ditto •• Hay 23 H. H. H. 

Lastrea 

Filiz-mas ... Hale Fern 4 ins.' high H. H. H. ft 

April 22 A. C. H. 

Soolopendriam 

Tolgare Hart's Tongae ... 4 ins. high H. H. EE. 

April 29 
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1867. 



1866. 



FteriB 
aqnilina 



..... Brakes Sins, high 

April 22 

Botryohiimi 

Lnnaria Moonwort Aprill9 May 2 

Ophioglossnm ... 

vnlgatum ... Adder's Tongue ... May 4 April 23 



J. J. P. 

J. H. J. 
J. J. P. 



Corydalis tnberosa 



.•• ••• 



Helosciadinm innndatnm . . . 

Torilis nodosa ... 

Pedicnlaris palostris 

Carex hirta ••• 



• .. •• • a*. 



Aira Carjophjllea 
Poa compressa 



... ... 



••. ... ..• 



Thalictram flavnm 



... *•• 



Yiola Beiohenbachiana 
Genista anglica ... 
Coninm macnlatnm 



. .. ... 



• • . .. • 



Senecio campestris 
Menjanthes trifoliata 



• . . ... 



Orchis latifolia 
Gymnadenia conopsea 
Habenaria viridis 



... *•• ... 



... ... 



Garez vnlpma 

Aspleniom adiantnm-nigmm 



NEW SPECIES. 

A specimen in Mr. Brind's garden, said to 
have been fonnd in West Woods. An 
escape from some garden, thongh the 
plant is very rarely to be met with near 
Marlborongh. 

Pond near Ivy's Farm, /. TT. P. and L. H. T. 

On the side of the Bath road, J,W^, ^ G.F.B. 

Bamsbnry, J, C. P. and E. im T. 

College Bathing place, G. F, R, This plant 
was discovered last year by O. F, E., 
but could not be sufficiently identified. 

Marlborough Downs, E. im T. 

College Wall. Probably this species. 

NEW LOCALITIES. 

Kennet, near bridge at bottom of Granham 

Hill, E. im T. 
Plentiful on the borders of Pox Wood. 
Near the Obelisk, Savemake Forest, J, J. P. 
Field near Barton House, O. F B. and /. W, P. 
Bamsbury, Q. F. B. 
Ogboume Downs, /. /. P. 
Plentiful in the meadow belonging to St. 

Peter's Rectory, and at Bamsbury, 

J, W, P. and L, H, t. 
Bamsbury, plentiful, J, C, P. and 0. O. 
Row Down, O, F .B. 
Chiseldon, /. 0. P. and E, im T., near Saver- 

nake Ruins, /. J, P. 
Chiseldon, E. im T. and /. 0. P. 
Overton Downs, /. TT. P. 
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Botrjohiain Innaria MartinBell and Preshnie, X. C. 0. and P. T.; 

White Horse Down, Sergeant Doo1e's» 
and Savemake BninSi /. /. P. Sarer- 
nake Forest Cricket Ground. 

The cold Januaby checked vegetation, so that nothing appeared till 
quite the end of the month ; on the Slst, Snowdrops were only just out. 

Febbuaby was remarkably warm^ consequentlj plants were far more 
forward than usual. The only real exceptions were the Hairy Bitter-cress (9 
days) and the Twin-lea/ved 8qvM (15 days), both of which are generally out in 
January. The Sihericm SquUl, which is generally in flower early in February, 
did not flower this year till March 24th; this great difference may hare 
resulted from the bulbs having been transplanted. 

The plants which were in flower earUer than last year are the Wood 
Anemone (nearly a month), of which several specimens were gathered before 
the end of the month ; Marsh Ma/rigold (22 days), at Lockeridge, but only in 
bud at Marlborough on the 28th; Shepherd* s Pv/rse (2 months), this was an 
unusually early specimen, as no more were found for six weeks ; Chickweed 
(7 days) ; Furze (14 days, perhaps less) ; Butter-hwr (12 days) at Mildenhall, 
not in flower at Marlborough till Feb. 28th; Coltsfoot (12 days); Dandeliwi 
(10 dsja) i'Btixbcmm' 8 Speedwell (14 days), a plant which seems to live all 
tbe winter, and to stand very severe frosts ; Ivy-leaA>ed Speedwell (6 days) ; 
White Bead-nettle (9 days), from last .year's shoots; Mezereum (1 month); 
SaUow (14 days) ; Black Poph/r (7 weeks) ; Daffodil (11 days) ; Anntud 
Poa Grass (12 days). 

The Lesser Celamdine, Sweet Violet, Ba/rren Strawberry, Cornel Cherry, 
Hazel, and Tew, seem to have flowered at nearly or quite the same time as last 
year. 

The Dog^s Tooth Violet was nearly out on ^he 23rd February, but on 
account of the cold weather, the flower never opened till March 24th. 

Both kinds of Avens were in flower on the 17th February, and earlier. 
The flowers were from last year's shoots, which were only killed by the frosts 
of March. 

The following were in bud at the times mentioned, but had not been found 
in flower by the end of the month. 

Hairy Yiolet ... ... Feb. 21. ... Mrs. Blake. 

Bullace ... ... Feb. 17. ... F. F. B. 

Hawthorn ... ... Feb. 26. ... J. W. P. 

Bue-leaved Saxifrage ... Feb. 27. ... G. F. B. 

Moschatel ... ... Feb. 28. ... F. F. B. 

Elder... ... ... Feb. 17. ... F. F. B. 

LHao— flower buds appearing Feb. 28. ... 
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tt* 



••• 



Siberian Sqnill — ^nearly ont Feb. 24 

Bine Bell— jonng bnd ... Feb. 21. ... B M. B. G, 

Grape Hyacinth^ bnds aboye gronnd Feb. 24. 

Dog's-Tooth Violet ... Feb. 23. 

Cnckoo-pint — ^yonng spathe Feb. 9. ... G. F. £. 

The following were showing leaves. 

Bramble yonng shoots ... Feb. 26 J. W. P. 

Hawthorn yonng leaves ... Feb* 26 J. W. F. 

Orpine.. 3^ inches high ... Feb. 22 M. O. A. 

Gooseberry yonng leaf Feb. 11 M. O. A. 

„ bnsh green Feb' 25 J. W. P. & E. im T. 

Scarlet Eibes bnd bursting ... Feb. 22 H. O. A. 

Elder yonng leaf Feb. 9 G. F. B. 

„ leaves well advanced Feb. 22 S. M. B. G. 

Wayfaring Tree ... v. yonng bnds ... Feb. 16 T. E. M. 

Perfoliate Honeysuckle full leaf Feb. 18 E. im T. 

Honeysuckle v. young leaf ... Feb. 14 T. E. M. & H. M. H. 

Snowberry buds bursting ... Feb. 25 H. M. H. 

Privet V. young leaves ... Feb. 26 G. F. B. 

Lilao ... * buds bursting ... Feb. 11 

Deadly Nightshade ,„ just appearing above « , 04 

ground , 

Early Purple Orchis ... above ground ... Feb. 23 M. O. A. 

The exceedingly cold weather in Maiich retarded vegetation to a great 
extent, so that nothing grew till quite the end of the month. Those plants 
therefore, which do not generally flower till the beginning or end of the 
month were in bloom about their usual time j such were the Tuberous CorydaZ^ 
Whitlow-grass^ Apricot, Peach, Phrni, 8ca/rlet RCbes, Ground Ivy^ Ciyninum Elm, 
and Larch, 

Those which were in flower earlier than last year were the Wild Pansy 
(19 days) j Mouse*ea/r (18 days), from last year's shoots; Moschoitel (21 days) ; 
Com Salad (35 days) ; Qemumder SpeedAvell (28 days) 5 and C<ywslip (6 days). 
The Com Salad seems to have flowered when covered with snow; the 
Germander Speedwell was an unusually early specimen, no other flower being 
seen till May 4th. 

Berheris fuscicuUms, Wych Elm, and SiberioM Squill were much behind 
their usual time. A specimen of what appeared to be Wych Elm was 
found in flower as early as Feb. 21st, by Mrs. Blake, but the trees generaUy 
were only in bud before the cold weather set in, so that when the snow melted 
the buds were in many cases kiUed, and consequently but comparatively few 
trees perfected any seeds. 
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The SaUow, though its barrea oatkiiiB were in flower in Febniaiy, did not 
open its fertile ones till about the 8rd March : young leares were fonnd on the 
27th, by J. W. P. 

The Daffo^ was plentiful about the 27th Karohi though many biidi had 
been nipped by the froet. 

The Shepherds Pwrse was in flower from this yearns shootSy not before the 
31st March : it had been found in flower last month. 

The following were in bud at the times mentioned, but had not been found 
in flower by the end of the month. 

Blue Anemone March 11 H. B. B. 

WoodYiolet .., ... MarohSl J.W.P. 

Bladder-nut ... ... MarQh2 

Gooseberry March 29 B. im T. 

Bed Currant March 80 W. D. P. 

Bue-leayed Saxifrage ... coloured buds ... March 6 

Guelder Bose fl. buds appearing ... March 8 

Yellow Figwort ... March 26 

Ground Ivy March 26 B.imT. 

Asarabacca ... ... March 26 

Crown Imperial ... March 26 

Bluebell March 81 J. W. P. 

The following were showing leaves. 

Spindle leaf buds nearly open March 22 F. F. B. 

Broom buds bursting ... March 1 Mrs. Blake. 

Dog Bose shoots li inches long March 8 G. A. L. 

Hawthorn a few young leaves March 27 L. 0. C.&P.T, 

Bed Currant buds bursting •.. March 6 W.D.P. 

Way&ring Tree ... young leaves ... March 3 

Snowberry young leaves ... March 27 J. W.P. 

Sallow leaves ... ... March 27 J. W. P. 

Haael v. young leaves ... March 81 G. F. B. 

During the first half of April, vegetation seemed at a stand-still, almost 
every plant which came into flower during that period being behind its usual 
time, and but few plants showing either leaf or flower buds till about the 
16th. 

Those plants which were in flower about their usual times were the 
WaXlfiov}€T, Wood Violet^ Sloe, Pear, Red OiMrcmt, BMe-lea/ced Soksoifirage, YeiUow 
Figtoortf Asa/rdbacca, La/rch, Crown Imperial, Bhie BeU, H<Ury Wood-rush; but 
it must be observed that many of these are cultivated plants ; in fact a speci- 
men of pear was found in flovrer as early as April 7, nearly a fortnight before, 
but no record was kept of the flowering of that plant last year, and it ai^ 
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therefore, unfit for comparison ; the trees observed Uist year flowered ahnost at 
the same time this year. 

No plants were decidedly in flower earlier than last year. 

Of those which were much later may be mentioned thie Hairy VoUet 
(14 days), BuUace (11 days), Pa/rley Piert (25 days), Pyrus Ja^porUca (82 days), 
Oooseherry (6 days), Toothtoort (11 days), Box (6 days), and Homheoun (about 
20 days). 

During the second half of the month a great change took place, and plants 
came rapidly into flower — so much so that several were in flower before 
their usual time. 

Those which require especial notice are the Upright Orowfoot (16 days), 
Creeping Crowfoot (12 days), WUdL Pansy (6 weeks), Pepper-wort (9 days), 
Field Maple (8 days). Horse Cheaimut {S dajB), Strawberry (8 dBkjB), Common 
Avens (8 days), Venus* Comb (16 days), £a/rly Scorpion-grass (7 days), WaU 
Speedwell (22 days). Birch (15 days), Early Pwrple Orchis (5 days), AlUum 
Molle (9 days) ; Field Wood-rush (17 days) ; Sweet Vernal-grass (9 days) ; 
Foxtail Qrass (12 days), and Moonwort (13 days). 

The following were in flower at or about the same time as last year. 
Water Rammcuh^ (B. flmtansj, Oold/Hocks, Buitercup, EleedMig Heart, Ouckoo 
Flower, QwrUck Hedge-masta/rd, Wood Sorrel, Tuberous Vetch, Cherry Tree, 
Lady's Mantle, Apple, Wild Chervil, Comfrey, Archam>gel, Wood Spurge, Herb 
Paris, Cuckoo-pint, Vernal Sedge, 

The following were much later. 

Blue Anemone (11 days). Hairy Bock-cress (13 days), Na/oew (9 weeks). 
Honesty (6 days), Stitehwort (7 days), Syeomore (6 days). Water Avens (11 
days), Qolden Bibes (8 days). Ash (about 6 days), Stemless Oentian (9 days), 
iMngwort, Spotted Dead-nettle (18 days), Bibvjort (5 days). Summer Snow-fiaJce 
(13 days), Snakes-head (13 days), Qrape Hyacinth (11 days), Bdver Sedge 
(about 7 days), Com Horse-ta4l (5 days). 

As a proof of the great difference of temperature between Marlborough 
and places only a few miles distant, may be mentioned the Water Banum^iulus, 
which both in 1866 and 1867 was in full flower at Lockeridge a week before 
any flowers were observed at Marlborough, and the Marsh Marigold, referred to 
in the notices for February. 

The Com Horse'tail was found at Woodborough by W. E. M., on the 23rd 
April, and had evidently been out for some time as the fertile spike had done 
flowering and become shrivelled — no fertile fronds were observed near Marl- 
borough till April 26 ; and the barren fronds did not appear till May 7. 

Plums, though mentioned in flower on March 31 (as being the date of 
the flowering of the tree observed last year) were not generally in flower till 
Aprilie. 
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In bud at the dates mentioned, but not in flower by the end of the montlii 



Pasqueflower ... 


. i . 


, 


AprillO 




Columbine 


... 




April 19 




Yellow Poppy ... 


... 




April 26 




Greater Celandine 


... 




April 17 


G.F.B. 


Winter-cress 


... 




April 17 


G.F.B. 


Charlock 


*.• 




April 21 


E. imT. 


Woad 


... 




Aprill9 




Spindle ... ... 


... 




Aprils 




Laburnum 


. . • 




April 19 




Great Burnet 


... 




April 28 


J.WJP.Aa.F.B. 


Lady's Mantle ... 


• •• 




April 17 




Raspberry 


... 




April 21 


G.P.K. 


Hawthorn ..« 


... 




April 7 


H. A. A. 


>» ... 


... 


full bud 


April 28 


J.W.P. A G.F.R. 


Crab Apple 


. . 




April 21 


G. F. B. 


Mountain Ash ... 


... 




April 16 


£. imT. 


Bed-berried Bryony 


... 




April 26 


A.C.H. & H.M.H 


Bose-root 


... 




April 19 




Black Currant ... 


... 




April 26 


A.C.H. A HJI.K 


Meadow Saxifrage 


• • . 




April 19 




Sanicle ... ..■ 


... 


y. young buds 


April 8 


Mrs. Blake. 


Dogwood 


... 




April 28 


J.W.P. & G.F.B. 


Wayfaring Tree... 


... 


full bud 


April 23 




Marsh Valerian ... 


... 


full bud ... ... 


April 23 




Ox-eye 


... 




April 26 


G.F.B. 


Leopard's-bane ... 


... 


young bud 


April 19 




Musk Thistle ... 


... 




April 22 


J. W. P. 


Holly ... ... 


.. . 




April 28 


J.WP. Ai G.F.B. 




... 


stamens appearing ... 


April 19 




Bugle 


... 




April 22 


J.CP.&KimT. 


Common Sorrel ... 


• . . 




April 28 


G.F.B.&J.W.P. 


Scotch Fir 


... 


just in bud ... ... 


April 23 


J. W. P. 


Butterfly Orchis 


... 


y. young bud 


April 16 


G.P.B&J.W.P. 


Tway blade 


... 


aboye ground 


April 16 


G.F.B.&J.W.P. 


Solomon's Seal ... 


... 




April 22 


G. F. B. 


Star of Bethlehem 


... 


y. young bud 


April 19 




AlliumMolle 


... 




April 19 




Pendolous Sedge 


... 


full bud 


April 27 




Glaucous do. 


«.. 




April 22 


A.C.H.O.H.M.H. 


SlS.^lfi'Ubud 




April 23 





BZ 



taint 

Berbefry..* ••• 

Lime ••• ••• 

Field Maple 

Sycomore ... 
Hone Gheetnut... 

Spindle ... ... 

ff ••• ••• 

Broom ... ... 

Xiabiimiun ... 
GherryTree 

Dwarf Oheny ... 

Dewberry ... 

Hawtibom ••• 

Apple ... ... 

Gooseberry 
Dogwood. •• 
Wayfaring Tree ... 
GnelderBoee 
Friyet ... 

J rlB n • • • . . « 

Bitter-sweet 
Deadly Nightshade 
Hop ... 

xjeecii ..a ••• 

)} ••• ... 

vISkK ■•• ... 

}} **• *•• 

Black Bryony ... 
Male Fern 

Hart's Tongne ... 
Common Brakes 

Jasmine ... ... 



ICHmT ••• ••• 

yonng leares 

letti ••• ••• 

AfSoU .•• ••• 

leaf bndfl opening 
jnst green ••• 

^leaix . • • • • • 
quite green .. . 
T. young leaves 
yonng leaf ... 
l e a i •.. ... 
yonng leaves 
lesti ••« ... 
hedges green 
leai • a * ... 

fnll leaf 
yonng leaves 

leaf 

leai «a« ... 
yonng leaf ... 
yonng leaf ... 
yonng leaf ... 
only 3 inches high 
2 feet high ... 
leai ... ... 

some green .. 
bnds bursting 
young leaf ... 
4 inches high 
4 inches high 
4 inches high 



April 11 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


April 12 


G. F. B. 


April 17 


E.imT. 


Aprils 


G. F. R. 


April 4 


1 


April 19 




April? 


F.P.M. & J.C.P. 


Aprill7 




April 30 




April 19 




Aprils 


Mrs. Blake. 


April 7 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


April 7 


G.F.B. & J.W.P. 


April 24 




Aprils 


G.F.B.&E.imT. 


April 7 


H. R. A. 


April 2S 


G.F.B. & J.W.P. 


April 19 


G. P. B. 


April 19 


W. D. P. 


April 19 


J.W.P. 


April 28 


J.W.P. A G.P.B 


April 23 


J.W.P. &G.P.K. 


April 19 




April 13 


E. im T. 


April 26 


J.C.P. AKimT. 


April 30 




April 19 


G. P. B. 


April 26 


A.P.H. & J.B.H. 


April 26 


A.C.H. & H.M.H. 


April 22 


A.O.H.&H.M.H. 


April 29 


H. M. n. 


April 22 


J. J. P. 


April 27 


J. W. P. 



... 3 inches high 
. . . leaf bnds bursting . . . 
In May Vegetation progressed, a very large number of plants being in 
flower at or about the same time as last year. There were, however, some 
very remarkable exceptions, which wiU be detailed below. About the 23rd a 
very intense frost set in, which did great damage, and from which some plants 
were a long time recovering. 

List of Plants much before their times of flowering last year : — 
Qlobe Flower (15 days) j Yellow Rocket (6 days) j White Ca/iwpion (12 days) ; 
Dushy Crome^s Bill (8 days) ; Wood ditto (16 days) 5 Meadc/w ditto (14 days) j 
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Spindle (10 days) ; Dutch Clover (8 days) ; Ladiet^ Fingers (6 days) ; Lahur- 
warn (7 days) j Dewberry (14 days) ; Hawthorn (7 days) ; Mountain AbH 
(13 days) ; Sogweed (24 days) ; Bough Chervil (18 days) ; Elder (10 day8)| 
Perfoliate Honeysuckle (9 days); Field Flea-wort (8 days); IfoUy (13 days); 
Sourvd\ Tongue (8 days) ; Deadly Nightshade (12 days) ; Brooklime (10 days) ; 
WUd Thyme (6 days); TwaA^hlade (about 10 days) ; Bird'a-n*** arc;ii«(20day8) ; 
Lily of the Valley (12 days) ; 8olomon*s Seal (8 days) ; Allium HolU (9 days) | 
Quaking Grass (15 days) 

Those later than last year were — 

Greater Celandine (6 days); Fumitory (30 days); Charlock (11 days); 
Bagged Bohin (abont 10 days) ; Sycomore (6 days) ; Broom (IS days) ; FurpU 
Clover (8 days) ; Bush Vetch (8 days) ; Small Burnet (6 days) ; Stbhaldia 
(6 days); Water Avens (11 days); i?lw^ Sherardia (11 days); Ctvwirort 
(13 days); Gromwell (16 days); FieW fifcarj>»an^CrfUM (20 days) ; Ivy'leared 
Toad-flax (12 days) ; ''Bed Battle (7 days) ; Commium SorreU (25 days) ; Yfalnut 
(19 days) ; TFbod Sedge (6 days) ; IfeZic Grass (13 days), and Adder's Tongue 
(11 days). 

The following were in bnd at the dates mentioned, bnt not in flower by 
the end of the month. 

Meadow Bne 

Common Bed Poppy ... 

Bladder Campion ... fall bnd 

Lime ••• 

Bnckthom • . . ... 

Scarlet Clover 

Bird's-foot full bnd 

Meadow Sweet 

Baspberry ... ... 

Bramble ... 

Dog Bose 

Syringa ... ... ... full bud ... 

Water Dropwort 

Wild Angelica 

Gnelder Bose 

Snowberry .... ... 

Heath Bedstraw 
Valerian ... ••• ... 
Greater Knapweed 
Long-rooted Cat*s-ear ... 

Bongh Hawkbit 

Smooth Hawk's-beard ... 



May 11 


G.F.B. 


May 26 


J.W.P. & G.F.B. 


May 24 


J. W. P. 


May 10 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


May 4 


J.W.P. & ap.B. 


by May 29 


J. W. P. 


May 16 


J.C.P. A B.imT. 


May 13 


J.W.P. & G.P.B. 


May 10 


J.W.P. & G.P.B. 


May 13 


J.W.P. A G.P.B. 


May 19 


G.F.B. 


May 25 




May 13 


J.W.P. & G.F.B. 


May 13 


J.W.P. ft G.F.B. 


Mays 


J.W.P. & L.H.Y. 


May 27 


B. imT. 


May 27 


J. C. P. 


May 8 


A.C.H. ft H.M.H. 


May 16 


J.W.P. ft L.H. X . 


May 16 


J.W.P. ft L.H.7. 


May 16 


J.CP.ftE.imT. 


May 16 


J.W.P.ftL.H.Y. 
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Privet 


*• • 






May 11 


J.C.P. & E.im T. 


Bitter-sweet 


• •« 


foil bud 


• •• 


Mfly 20 


J. W. P. 


Knotted Figwort 
* Lamb's Tongne 
Broad-leaved Dock 


• •  

• • • 

• at 


V. young bud 


• • • 


May 23 
May 15 
May 14 


J.W.P. & A.H. 
G. F. E. 
J.W.P. & G.F.Pt. 


Cnrled Dock 


• •• 






May 3 


A.C.H.&H.M.M. 


* Small Nettle ... 


• • ft 






May 7 


G. F. E. 


Great Nettle 


ff • • 


fall bud 




May 23 


J.CP. &E.imT. 


Black Bryony ... 


• • • 


fuU bud 


• • 


May 19 


W.D. P. &B. M. 
B. G. 


Frog Orchis 


• •• 


full bud 


• • • 


May 23 


J.C.P. AE.imM. 


Notices of leafing, &c 


• 








Lime 
Buckthorn 


• •• 
•  • 


green 

young leaf ... 


• • « 

• • • 


May 4 
May 4 


J.W.P&G.F.E. 


Laurel 


• • • 


shoots 1 inch long ... 


May 2 


J.W.P & G.F.E. 


White Beam Tree 


• •• 


full leaf 


• • • 


Mays 


J.W.P. & L.H.Y. 


■u.sn ... ... 


• • • 


full leaf 


• • • 


Mays 


J.W.P. & L.H.Y. 


Common Elm ... 


• • • 


shoots 3 inches 


long 


May 5 


G.P.E.& J.W.P. 


WychElm 

» ... 


• •• 

• • • 


shoots 9 inches long 
seeus ... . . • 


May 11 
May 14 


E. im T. & J. C.P. 
G.F.E. & J.W.P. 


Black Poplar 


« •• 


leaf 


• a. 


Mays 


J.W.P. & L.H.Y. 


Lombardy Poplar 
Sweet Chestnut ... 

• 


• • • 

• •• 


leaf 

leaf 


... 


May 4 
May 20 


G.F.E.&J.W.P. 
J. W. P. 


Oak 

Hazel ... ... 


• •• 


shoots 3 inches long 
leai... .•• ... 


May 6 
May 4 


A.C.H. & H.M.H. 
E. im T. 


Walnut 


. • • 


leai ... . • • 


... 


May 20 


J. W. P. 


Male Fern 


i •• 


2feethigli... 


• •• 


May 15 


G. F. E. 



Damage done by the Frost, May 23, 1867. 

Shoots quite killed : — 

Ash, Holly, Ivy, Walnut, Box, Potatoes, Asparagus, Virginian Creeper, 
Dahlia, German Iris, Beans, and all seedlings as Tropseolum, Convolvulus, &c. 

Much damaged : — 

Oak, Beech, Sweet Chestnut, Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Eose, Acacia, Horn- 
beam, Horse-chestnut, Laburnum, Sumach, Phillyrea, Pinsapo, Yew, Spruce, 
Ehododendron, Spiraea, Fuchsia, Dlelytra, Geranium ; almost all fruit trees, as 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, Gooseberry, Currant, also Strawberries where 
exposed. Peas, if in bloom, Young Cabbage, Celery, Vegetable Marrows, as 
well as several Wild Flowers, Nettle, Wood Sanicle, Deadly Nightshade, 
Enchanter's Nightshade^ Bracken, &c. 

* I think this was in flower before the end of the month. No note was 
taken of the date of flowering. 
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Had it not been for the frost of Maj, there wonld have been a remarkable 
correspondence between the times of flowering in 1867 and 1866, bat as it was, 
those plants which would have been in flower towards the end of May were 
very much retarded ; very few were much before their time of flowering last 
year, the only ones recorded were : — 

Mallow (10 days); Wood Vetch (12 days); Meadow Sweet (more than 7 days); 
Dog Rose (8 days) ; Bnowherry (20 days) ; Yarrow (7 days) ; • Clustered Bell-flower 
(17 days) ; Chive Oarlick (6 days) ; Great Reed Grass (more than 16 days) ; 
Sair Grass (more than 8 days) ; and Yellow Oat Grass (6 days). 

On the other hand, those plants which were retarded by the frost were the 
following : — 

Com Crowfoot (18 days) ; Bed Poppy (17 days) ; Hedge Mustard (8 days) j 
ItocJc Rose (12 days); Bladder Campion (6 days); Thyme-leaved Sandwort 
(abont 20 days) ; BloodAf Crane's Bill (11 days) ; Round-leaved ditto (25 days) j 
Slender Tare (14 days) ; Common Vetch (12 days) ; Bramble (9 days) j Carrot 
(21 days) ; Dogwood (26 days) ; Honeysuckle (9 days) ; Field Scabious (7 days) : 
Lon^'rooted Cafs Ear (13 days) ; Smvthistle (9 days) ; Mouse-ear Hawkweed 
(17 days) ; Foxglove (12 days) ; Coiu-wheat (12 days) ; Sheep's Sorrel (15 days); 
Nettle (26 days) ; Blue Iris (20 days) ; Rough Meadow Grass (27 days) ; Wheat 
(5 days). 

In some few instances the earliest dates may not have been recorded, bat 



In bnd at the dates mentioned, but not in 


flower by the end of the half-year. 


Meadow Bne 


... 


Jane 21 


E. im T. 


Large Flowered St. John's Wort 


Jane 16 


E. imT. 


Perforated ditto 


... 


Jane 19 


J.W.P. & G.F.B. 


Agrimony 


• • • 


Jane 10 


J. W. P. 


Hedge Parsley (T. Anthriscns) 


Jane 14 


G. P. B. 


Hemlock 


• •• 


Jane 6 


J.W.P. & G.P.B. 


Qninancy-wort ... 


••• 


Jane 18 


G. F. B. 


Lady's Bedstr aw 


... 


Jane 15 


E.imT. 


Valerian 


... full bnd 


Jane 8 




Greater Knapweed 


• • • 


Jane 10 


J. W. P. 


Privet 


. • a 


Jxme 16 


J. W. P. 


Horehonnd 


..« 


Jane 16 


G. F. B. 


Waybread 


... 


Jane 19 


E.imT. 


Sharp Dock 


... 


Jane 14 




Broad-leaved Dock 


. *• 


Jane 15 




Cnrled Dock 


• * • 


Jane 14 




Common Bosh 


• •• 


Jane 14 





» This is, perhaps, not a fair comparison, the plant observed this year WHS 
a cultivated specimen. No wild plants were observed even in bad. 
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Notwithstanding the incessant watoh kept up for proonring the earlieBt 
dates of flowering, some few have escaped notice, and some I ha^e omitted to 
register. The following were certainly in bnd or flower before we left Marl- 
borough. 

Cncubalns (y. jonng bnds). Enchanter's Nightshade (in bad, if not 
killed by frost), Sickle-leayed Hare's-ear (nearly out); Lanmstinns (a few 
flowers survived the frosts of January) j Yellow Milfoil (in flower) j Blue 
Sow-Thislle (nearly in flower) ; Orange Hawkweed (in flower) ; Bhododen- 
dron; Foi^t-me-not (in flower); Field Speedwell (F. poUta); Clary (in 
flower) ; and Sun Spurge (in bud). 

The following do not appear to have been observed even in bud : — Prickly^ 
headed Poppy ; Smooth Long-headed Poppy ; Com Cockle ; Best-ha/rrow ; Hop 
Trefoil ; Tufted Vetch ; Trailing Dog-rose (B. a/rvensisj ; Hairy WiUow-herh ; 
Parsnep ; Com Chamormle ; Bagvfort ; Burdock ; Black Knapweed ; Creeping 
Thistle (0, arvensis) ; Greater Periwinkle (the plant seems to have died) ; Field 
Bindweed (Convulvuhis arvensis) ; Great Bind/ioeedj Viper's Bugloss ; Henhane ; 
Water Betony ; Eye-hright ; Bed Bartsia ; Common Speedwell; Wood Betony ; 
Scarlet Pimpernel ; Chod King Henry j Knot-grass ; and Bur-reed, 

All of which have generally been observed in flower before the commence- 
ment of the holidays, and it seems very probable, therefore, that some were not 
even in bud by June 25. 



ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTICES. 



Kestrel (Falco tinnnnoulns) — ^Egg May 8rd, J, E. Fenivick, 

Tawny Owl (Symium stridula) — ^Eggs in the Forest March 8rd. 

Bed-backed Shrike (Lanius Gollurio) — Egg May 29th, /. TT. Pa/rrington, 

Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa gp:iseola) — ^young birds June 2nd, J. TT.Pamn^ton. 

Missel Thrush (Turdus viscivorus)— Egg April 6th, F. F, Back, G. Berry, 

Song Thrush (Turdus musicus) — Egg April 1st, S, A, Rogers, 

Blackbird (Turdus merula) — ^Egg April 4th, C, E, Crawley, 

Hedge Sparrow (Accentor modularis) — Egg April 7th, F. F, Back, 0, Berry, 

Bedbreast (Erythaca rubecula) — ^Egg April 11th, E. im Thvm, 

Bedstart (Phoenicura ruticilla)— Seen April 1, J, W. Parrington, Egg, April 29. 

— Brame, L, 0. Calley, 
Whinchat (Sazicola rubetra) — ^Egg June 13th, /. W. ParringUm. 
Wheat-ear (Sazicola oenanthe) — seen March 27th, A, ArmstroTig, Esq. 



i 
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Grasshotyper Warbler (Salicaria locii8tolla)~heard Maroh 26th, F. /. It, 

Jenkinson, Egg May 28tli. 
Sedge Warbler (Salicaria plaragmitis)— Egg May 12ih, F. F. WhUe; 8. A. 

Bogers. 
Beed Warbler (Salicaria anmdinacea) — ^Egg June 7th, ff. a* Court, J,0. Kitchen, 
Nightingale (Philomela InBcinia)— heard May let, A, C. Hilton. 
Common White-throat (Cnmica cinerea)— Egg Kay 15th, E. H. Davis, 8. A. 

Rogers, 
Lesser White-throat (Gnrmca sylyiella) — seen 'MAj20th, J,W. Parrington and 

0,F.Buck. Egg May 24th. 
Willow Warbler (Sylvia trochilns) — seen April 16th, F. J, R. Jenkinson, Egg 

May 10th, J. JB. Odkeley. 
Chiff-chaff (Sylvia hippolais)— Egg May 18th, A. Herklots. 
Gold-crested Wren (Regains cristatns) — Egg April 28th, B, Kings/ord, /. O, 

Kitchen, 
Great Tit (Pams mig'or)~Egg April 30th, /. 0, Palmer. 
Bine Tit (Pams csomlens)— Egg April 26th, L. C. CaUey. 
Cole Tit (Pams ater)— Egg May 10th, T. TOleard, 

Long-taUed Tit (Pams candatns)— Egg May 7th, T. TiUea/rd, D. J. Blyth. 
Pied Wagtail (Motacilla Yanellii)— Egg May Uth, /. H. Lambert. 
Grey Wagtail (mortadlla boarola) — yonng birds Jnne 16th, /. W. Pa/rrington. 
Tree Pipit (Anthns arborens)— Egg April 25th, — Knubley. 
Meadow Pipit (Anthns pratensis] — ^Egg May 25th, J, B. Oakeley. 
Sky-lark (Alanda arvensis) — ^Egg April 16th, /. W. Parrington. 
Wood*lark (Alanda arborea) — seen May 29th, /. W, Parrington, 
Black-headed Bnnting(Emberiza schoenidns) — ^Egg Jnne 13th, /.TT. Parrington. 
Yellow-hammer (Emberiza citiinella) — ^Egg May 4ith, R. Glasse. 
Chaffinch (Fringilla coelebs)— Egg April 25th, E. B, MoAtlamd. 
Monntain Finch (Fringilla montifringilla) — seen March Ist, A. HerUots. 
Honse Sparrow (Passer domesticns)~Egg May 8th P. M. OHes. 
Green-finch (Coocothranstes chloris)— Egg April 80th, /. W. Parrington, A. 

HerMots. 
Gold-finch (Cardnelis elegans) — ^Egg May 3rd, J7. 0. Compton. 
Common Linnet (Linota cannabina) — ^Egg April 25th, C. B. Sa/nders, 8. 

SmaHpiece. 
Starling (Stnmns vnlgaris)— Egg April 24th, /. W. Parrington, 0, F. Buck. 
Carrion Crow (Corvns corone)— Egg April 5th, D. 8oames. 
Book (Corvns fmgilegns) — ^Egg March 29th, 8. A. Bogers, A. Machen. 
Jackdaw (corvns monednla) — Egg April 20th, J. T. Humter, H. a* Courts 
Magpie (Pica candata) — Egg April 13th, J. W. Parrvngton, Q, F. Ruck, 
Jay (Garmlns glandarins) — Egg April 20fch, /. T, Hwrder. 
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Common Creeper (Certhia familiaris) — Egg May 20fch, J. T. Hunter, A. G. 

Htmter, 
Common Wren (Troglodytes vnlgaris)— Egg May 2nd, J, W, Fwrntigton, 

Q, F. Ruck. 
Cnckoo (Cucnlns oanoros) — ^heard April 18th, H. M, MouUf Esq., C. M. Bull, 

Esq. ; Egg May 19th, F, F. White, 
Kingfisher (Aloedo ispida) — seen March 24th, ff. HUlya/rd. Egg May 24th. 
Swallow (Himndo mstica) — seen March 25th, — Ha/renc. 
Sand Martin (Hirundo riparia)— seen April 13th, G. H. Damson. 
Swift (Cypselus apns) — seen April 13th, D. Soames. 
Ring Dove (Golumba palumbns)— Egg April 9th, H. V<m Heythuysen. 
Stock Dove (Columba oenas) — Egg April 16th, T. Tillea/rd, J. T. Hunter. 
Turtle Dove (Columba turtur)— Egg May 17th, F}. im Thum. 
Pheasant (Phasianus colohicus)— Egg May 16th, /. W. Pa/rrington. 
Stone Curlew ((Edicnemus crepitans) — seen April 23rd /. W. Parrington, 

G. F. Ruck. 
Peewit (Vanellus cristatus) —Egg April 13th, — Otter. 

Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) — seen in the Forest, February 20th, T. T%(Xea/rd. 
Common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago)— seen March 24th, G. H. Dawson, W. D. 

Dowding, 
Land Eail (Crex pratensis)— heard April 18th, 0. M. Bull, Esq.; "Egg June 

13th, J. W. Pa/rrington. 
Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus)--Egg April 9th, L. C. CaMey, P. Thurshy. 
Common Coot (Fulica atra) — seen February 15th, /. W, Parrington. 
Teal (Anas crecca) — seen February 9th, T. Tillea/rd. 
Dabchick (Podicepa minor)— Egg April 23rd, J. H. Lambert, E. Square. 
Herring Gull (Larus argentatus)— seen April 17th, /. H. Lambert, E. Square, 

April 22nd, 0. Ilhert, Esq. 



MUSEUM REPORT. 

The following report on the condition and relative wants of the 
Museum has been drawn up by the President. In the Geological Section 
the society has had the benefit of a visit from Mr. J. R. Gregory, of the South 
Kensington Museum. This gentleman's aid was secured to give a skilled 
professional classification of the geological specimens, an excellent and well- 
considered measure, which has been of the greatest value. Mr. Stainton, 
whose name is so widely known to entomologists, and who is now happily by no 
means linknown at Marlborough, has kindly reported on the branch most familiar 
to himself. We hope that these, and the remaining details in the report will 
be looked at with care and interest, as they clearly show what the society's 
resonroea are, and how they may be improved* 
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We may now at onoe present ICr. Gregory's report: — 

GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The collection of fosailB is well represented in the whole of the Tertiarf 
series, except Glacial (Pleistocene) and a few Woolwich and Thanet ohanoter- 
istic species. The White Chalk poorly represented and Upper Chreenaand rich aa 
regards nmnber, bnt requiring a few characteristio species ; Lower Chalk and 
Lower GreensaQd veiy fiedrly represented, bnt requiring a few of the oominon 
species; Gaalt very flair ; Wealden and Pnrbeck and Portland partioalariy wall 
represented ; all the Oolites downwards, except inferior Oolite, yery poorly 
represented indeed ; Lias well represented by a yery good series ; Permian 
very thinly ; Coal Measures a yery good series ; Carboniferous Limettone yery 
moderately, ought to haye about 20 species added at least ; Deyonian* yery &ir, 
except in fishes, requiring about 6 species ; Upper and Lower Silurian particu- 
larly good, requiring only a few Llandeil<4 Lingula^ Tremadoo Slate, and 
Cambrian, about 10 or 12 species. 

To Mr. Bright, Mr. Mullins, and Mr. Gilmore the society is mainly 
indebted for this collection. 

MINEBAL COLLECTION. 

The mineral collection, formed mainly by the exertions of Mr. Qilmore, is 
thus noticed by Mr. Gregory, " requires about GOJspedmens to make really a 
yery good collection, the want of certain specimens of which make the collec- 
tion imperfect, these being yery important and well-known species ; generally, 
howeyer, the specimens are yery good, and illustratiye." 

Since the aboye report was written, a large number of the specimens 
required haye been added though the liberality of Mr. Bright, Mr. Sowerby, 
Mr. Delisle, Mr. B. W. Taylor, and Mr. Moule. Twenty-fiye specimens only 
are now wanted to complete the collection arranged in the glass cases ; but 
the collection necessary for practical analysis is stUl yery imperfect, both in 
the quality and quantity of its specimens. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
This at present only consists of a collection of British Moths and Butter- 
flies, upon which Mr. Stainton reports as follows : — " The collection is in good 
order and neatly arranged in a plain glazed cabinet of 32 drawers. The main 
object of the collection is to serye as a reference whereby to assist the boys 
in naming their captures, also to enlarge their ideas by enabling them to see 
representatiyes of species, which they haye not themselyes met with. There 
are many species, comparatiyely common, which are stiU wanting in this 
collection, but there are probably many entomologists scattered about the 
country, who, whether Old Marlburians or not, will gladly lend a helping 
hand to a oolleotiou formed for so usefiil a purpose.*' 
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Fcr the pr ^ ema a t ooflectkn, the mxkssf k e^peooiIST i«niH}«rifd «> Mir. J. W. 
Damdng, Ur. Edwin BindsJl, Mr. & S«eve«, Ber. Joseph GmiK and Mr. T. 
Bnymi, of Cambridge, among diage not eoBneeied wiib die CoOege ; and to W. 
W. Dsrman, /. W. Mills, G. K. M1S9, andJL Mav^Ball, amoi^ old Mari- 
boriaoa. IndiTidiial apedmens hawe been added from time to tone hf Tarioos 
memberi of tbe school, as opportonines oocnr ; bas it is a rale nerer to take 
ffom present members of tbe scbool nnleas th^ bave tbor p r op er number in 
their own collection. Barities, the tefo re, are aeldom, if ever, adde^ by ibem. 

BOTAHIGAL COLLECTION. 
The society may oongratiilate itself npon baring aTcqr exodlent collection 
of I>ried Plants. It was formed aboot seven years ago, and at thai time re- 
cjofred aboot 50 species to fimn a complete collection of British Plants. 
Beoent discoreries hare not been added, but it is hoped that the collection will 
not be long withoot them. Among the liberal donors of apecimena may be 
mentioned Mrs. Beckett, of Lynoombe Yale, Bath, H. C. Watson, Esq., the 
lata Mr. Borrer, the late Joseph Wood, Esq., the late !RrofeasQr Henslow, Pro- 
proibisor Balingion, Ber. W. Leighton, of Shiewsbozy, Ber. A. Bloxam, Mr. 
W« Baarton* A large collection also was obtained by porchaae. The cabinet 
In which the specimens aire kept was sobscribed for by most of the Common 
Boom. * 

OBNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The oolleotion of eggs contains representatiyes of the eggs of most of the 
birds found about Marlborongh, many of them oontribitted by members of 
the school. The collection in other respects is veiy defectiTO. 

The collection of stuffed birds was only commenced in earnest this half 

year, ftnd through the liberality of members of the Ornithological section, 

ctpeciaUy of B. im Thurui already numbers 30 specimens, a list of which is 

given below. 

Marsh Harrier (1), Kestrel (2), Sparrow Hawk (2), King Ouzel (1), Bed- 
breast (1), Snow Bunting (1), Book (1), Magpie (2), Nuthatch (1), Eongfiaher 
(1), Night-jar (2), Pheasant (4), Eed-legged Partridge (2), Peewit (1), Moorhen 
(1), Coot (1), Pintail Duck (1), Black-backed Gull (1), Buff (1), Keeve (1), 
Stormy Petrol (1), Grey Phalarope (1). 



* The President of the Society, Bev. T. A. Preston, who reports on this 
collection herOi omits his own name. It is necessary, therefore, to state 
generally that he has been the Society's most constant benefactor, and that 
the Botanical department is specially indebted to his knowledge and his 
liberality. 
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THE WEATHER. 



The weather at Marlborough dnriDg the first quarter of the year mm to 
Bimilar to what was ezperienoed in other parts of V-ngWnA genenJilj, that it 
will be snfficient to copy Mr. Glaisher^s report. 

" The month of January ox>ened with a low temperature and seyere fixMt ; 
till the 5th day the deficiency of temperature was nearly 16° daily. On the 
4th day this defect was as lai^ as 23°, and the temperature was as law M 
Zero at many places, and below Zero at several. (It was V at Marlborough). 
Snow fell frequently all over the country, to an unusual amount, and rendered 
communication both by ordinary roads and by railroads difficult, and in some 
places traffic was wholly suspended. This unusually severe weather was 
succeeded by a sudden thaw, and a succession of heavy gales of wind ham 
the west and south-west. The great change in the temperature broke up the 
frost, and cleared away the snow very rapidly, the sudden melting of which 
caused rivers to overflow in many parts of the country. From January 6th to 
the lOih days the average excess of daily temperature amounted to 7°. 

" On the 11th day another frosty period set in, and extended to the 22nd 
day ; during this period there were several very heavy falls of snow, par- 
ticularly in the Northern parts of the kingdom, where several persons perished 
in the snow, being overtaken by it and frozen to death. The deficiency of 
temperature for these 12 days was on the average of 9f ° daily. 

'' On the morning of the 23rd day the weather underwent a rapid change ; 
the mean temperature of this day was no less than 2(f of higher temperature 
than that of the preceding day, thus introducing a period of almost unparalleled 
warm weather of the extraordinary duration of 35 days, or till February 26th. 
The average excess of temperature during this period was 7° daily ; and we 
must go back as far as 1779, or 88 years, for an analagous period of the 
same length of higher temperature. In the years 1794 and 1850 the same 
temperature was nearly experienced. The melting of the snow at the be- 
ginning of this period, together with the heavy falls of rain, caused inundationfl 
in various places, and especially in some parts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

" From February 27th to the end of the quarter, with the exception of 
the five dxiys from March 23rd to 27th, the weather was always cold and of a 
wintry character ; there were frequent fsJla of snow and sleet up to a very 
late period in the month all over the country. Till March 22nd, the deficiency 
of the temperature averaged 6|° daily. 

''The months of January and March will be remembered for their 
severe frosts and heavy falls of snow; that of February for its high tempera- 
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tore, and the whole quartdt finr a yery mraBiial snooeasion of high winds and 
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The montha ci Febniaiy and March were not &Yoiirable for agrionltaral 
operations ; in the former month, owing to frequent rain and the flooded state 
of the hind, and in the hitter month, spring farm work was frequently 
intermpted by its protracted wintry character, damaging growing crops, and 
checking yegetatian." 

The only special remarks which need bo made npon the above are (i) 
that at Marlborongh, the amount of snow which fell in January was far less 
than elsewhere — ^in fiict the water obtained from the melted snow was less 
than the amount of rain in January, 1866. (ii) In March traffic was greatly 
impeded by the snow which fell on 12 days at Marlborough ; though more 
on the Downs. On the 23rd a sudden thaw took place, causing floods 
exceeeding in extent any which had occurred during the last 53 years, but 
which lasted but a very short time. 

The temperature during April was much about the average, but the air 
was very damp (more or less rain &lling on 22 days), and the wind frequently 
very high ; there was, too, very little sunshine, the amount of cloud being 8 4 
whilst in the three previous years it was only 7*0. 4*7, and 6*5 respectively, 
(the masnmwn amount being represented by 10). At the same time there was 
but little frost, hence though vegetation did not progress rapidly, it did not 
experience any checks : in 1868 ground frosts were very frequent. 

The temperature during May was very variable. It reached its maximum 
on the 6th, when it was 78*8**, but inmiediately afterwards fell till on the 13th 
it was only 48*3°, this cold period lasted till the 25th (except a slightly warmer 
period on the 18th, 19th, and 20th,) when it rose to about its proper average 
for the rest of the month. During the cold period from the 13th to the 28th 
snow fell at times and some very severe frosts occurred, which did great 
damage, destroying in a great measure the fruit crops, which up to that time 
were doing well, and showed promise of a plentiful supply of fruit. The mean 
temperature for the month, though higher than that in 1866, was below its 
proper average. 

The temperature during June was much below its proper average. The 
month opened with warm weather, but from the 3rd to the 21st the tempera- 
ture was below its proper average, a break, however, occurring on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th, when it was above 70°. From the 23rd to the end of the 
month the temperature increased by day, but generally kept on decreasing at 
night, so that the range of temperature was very remarkable, being more than 
85° on the 28th, and 32° on the 30th. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS. 



• •• 



A. Armstrong, Esq. ••• .., ... ... 

JK6t* JlI* HQLl ••• (ct »•» ••• #•• ••• 

JBj* JCjL* vycU'l ••! *•• ••! ••• ••• ••• 

\X» XX m xJaLyvBOTL ••• ••« ••• (•• «*« ««« 

W. W. Dajmazi} Esq. ••• ... ... ... ... 

Rev. W. Gardner ... ... 

^9^. x].er&iOuS ... ••• ... .•• ... .. 

C. Hodgson, Esq.... .•• ... ... ... .•• 

Br. Hnnter, Esq. ••• ... ... ... ... 

Vt. E-ochi Esq. ... ... ... ... ••• »,• 

E. im Thnm 

F. J. H. Jenkinson 
J. Mills, Esq. 

£[. M. laonle, Esq. ..« ... i.* ••■ ••• 

B9rs*xioms «•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

J. C. Palmer ..« 
J. W, Parrington... 
Eev. T. A. Preston 
Eev. J. J. Pulleine 
H. T. Stainton, Esq. 
Bey. T. Stanton . . . 

Smaller 
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SPECIAL DONATIONS 

For parchasing Specimens — ^For the Oolleotion of Minerals. 



Eev. J. F. Bright ... 
Bev. J. Sowerby ... 
Eev. G. W.Delisle 
E. W. Taylor, Esq. 
H. M. Moule, Esq. 
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LIST OF LIBRARY. 



No. OF 
Vols. Naxe of Book. 

5. Intellectual Observer 

5. Popular Scienoe Beyiew 

3. Becreatiye Science 

1. Flora of Marlborough 

2. The Entomologist 

2. Entomolog^t'a Monthly Magazine 

iBm X u6 X lIXd ■■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

6 The Geolc^ist ... ••• ... ... ... 

3. The Greological Magazine 

1. Ootheca Woolleiana (Part 1) 

1. Memoir of J. Woollej 

1. Caflseirs Birds 

1. SynoixdB FlorsB Helveticsd 

3. Hora G^ermanica... ••• ••• ••• ... 

1« British Algsd ••• ... ... ... ... 

1. British Ferns ••• ... ... ... ••• 

7. Linnsdns SjBtema Natnrss ... ... 

1. British Spiders ••• ... ... ... ••• 

1. £irby and Spence's Entomology 

1. Dana 8 Mineralogy ••• ... ... ... 

2. Yarions Papers reprinted from the Quarterly 

Journal of the Geological Society 

1. Montagu's British Birds 

1. Morris* British Fossils ... 

1. Wood's Index Entomologicus 

1. Handbook of Geological Terms (Page) 

2. Ilewitson's British Birds' Eggs 

Zo» Zoologist... ... ... ••• ... ... 

1. Sowerby's British Wild Flowers 



DONOB. 

Eev. J. M. Fuller. 



» 



» 



Bey. T. A. Preston. 






Bey. T. Comthwaite. 



ft 



Professor Newton. 



» 



A. Herklots. 
Bey. H. Baber. 



» 



Mrs. Gray. 



» 



Bey. H. E. Booth. 
H. A. Eyans, Esq. 
W. W. Fowler, Esq. 
J. B. GUmore, Esq. 

H. Woodward, Esq., 

F.G.S., &c. 
Bey. T. A. Preston. 

Purchased. 

» 



lCA.BLBOBOnOH : 
C. PSBKINS, FBINTESy HIGH-STBSET. 



"v. .'' 



EEPORT 



07 THS 



MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 



lateral Pisl0rg ^^tietg, 



70R THE 



I' - ( ,' I I 



BCAlIiin.YBAR, 



ENDING CHRISTMAS, 1867. 



"TuH MiHi Nature libeat pebdisceee hobss, 
Quis Dbvb banc mundi temfebbt abtb douum." 



MABLBOBOUGH : 
Printed bt C. Pbbkins, Times Otfice. 

1868. 



»,\JL.^^ 



REPOET 



or THS 



MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 



lateral ^ii5t0rj <^0mij, 



70B THE 



HAXiin-YBAR, 






ENDING CHRISTMAS, 1867. 



" TuM HiHi Natubjb libeat perdiscebe mores, 
QuiB Deus hanc mundi temperbt arte dokux." 



MABLBOaOUGH : 
Printed bt C. Perkins, Times Ofpice. 

18^. 



PBEFAOB. 



To begin by refering to an appeal made to the npper part of the flohool in our 
last Beport, we have still to regret that the actual ranks of the Sooletj an fO 
thinly reoniited from the Sixth and Fifth Forms. SeYoral reasons may be 
snggested for this state of things : bat, however it may be aoooonted far, it it 
» point to be regretted, partly on Sohool groands, partly also as indioatiiig a 
low degree of interest in subject matter which is yearly becoming mora pfo* 
minent in schemes of liberal edncation* 

On the other hand, there has been a vexy striking increase indeed in the 
general attendance at the Meeting^. There have been as many as 118 present 
at a single meeting. And, comparing the two last years, the average number 
of persons present in 1867 was 81.3 against 41.8 in 1866; and the avemge of 
visitors was 57.4 in 1867 against 24 in 1866. These foots speak for themselves. 
The printed notices of meetings which have recently been very careAilly dls- 
tribnted by the Secretary have probably done mnch to promote attendance. 

The presentations made to the Society daring the last half-year were 
nnmeroas and valaable. There have been presented by J. B. Gilmore, Bsq., 
a collection of Birds' Skins team the Orkneys ; a large collection of Fossil 
Fish, and some remains of a Piotish Chiefs dwelling ; by J. M. Donne, a col- 
lection of Zoological specimens from the West Indies ; by Mr. G. Qaontlett, 
eggs of Gold and Silver Pheasant; by the President, eggs of Baven, Heron 
and Greater Bittern, Bine-throated Warbler; by Mr. T. Brown, a 
pair of AcidaUa Interjectaria : by B. 0. Sewell, two pair BaflWo Horns, 
Head, of Albatross; by Mr. H. M.Moale, "Conversations in Chemistry," 
2 vols.; Wells on Dew; by B.imTham,paiwof Song Thrnsh (with nest of young 



birdi), Miflflel Thrush, Redwing and Fieldfare ; bj BeT. J. Qreene, a box of 
Inaeoto; bjr W. Bartlefct, Saq., loma Vomul Sponges from the Ganlt { by Mr. W. 
Odham, a monstroBftj of the Bed Deer^i Horn, and a Pipe Fish ; a practical 
soientifio TolnoM hj Ur. F. 0. Lightfboi ; thirfcj'-ihree Birds' Skins by Bot. 
J. F. Bright ; BOTon Birds' Qkiuir fpam J». W. Farrington ; and sereral small 
ooatribntioni from lir. S. Dixon (Leotnrer in Geology), Mr. Brampton, Mr. 
Velyin, and A. B. Wiggin. The SooietT's best thanks are espeoiallj due to 
J. B. Gilmore^ Bsq., for the splendid donation whioh stands first on the list. 

The Scknety is rich in periodioals connected with scientific research. It 
takes in on its own account the Qeohgiecbl Magazine and Zoologist -, from the 
President it receives the Ihis, the Entomologist, and the Entomologists 
Monthly Magazine i and the Bev. J. M. Fuller most kindly continues the 
Intelleetucd Observer and Popula/r Science Review. 

We cannot but think that it would be an unfortunate sign for the future 
should these and other stores of information accumulate without some active 
use being made of them. 

In conclusion, we remind the School of the Natural History Prizes, kindly 
ofibred by the President for an Essay on some branch of Natural History. 
The prospectus of these prizes is enclosed ; the essays should be sent in by June 
1st, 1868. It may be hoped that they will help to stimulate the practical study 
of those pursuits which the proposer has ahready done so much to encourage 
in the School. 
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E. nt Thurn. 
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Bey. H. Bell. 
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A. Babington, Esq. 



MEMBERS. 



T. E. Maclean. 
A. Herklots. 
E. H. Carr. 
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* F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
A. C. Hilton. 
J. E. Milliard. 
H. M. Hilton. 
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M. H. Smith. 
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M. H. SOAMES. 
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BULES. 



1. — ^That this Society be called the Marlborough College Natural History 
Society. 

Oonstii/uitUm, 

2. — That the Society consist of Members and Honorary Members. 

QfUcers, 

3. — That the Officers of the Society consist of a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librai*ian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Ma/nobgefn/eTU. 

4i, — ^That the afifairs of the Society be conducted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society: three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

President, 

5.— That in case of an equality of votes, the President shall hare a double 
or casting vote. 

6. — That in the absence of the President, the Committee be empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

CorrmiiUee. 

7. — That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8. — That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretary in Editing the Report. 

Secretary, 

9. — ^That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Reports of the Society j to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretary from any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 



11. — ^That the duties of the Treasnier be to ooOect aD sniiui of monejdiie 
to the Society ; to reoeiTe all donationa of Money ; and to dislrane all soma 
payable by the Society out of the fimda entrusted to him. 

12. — ^That the Treasnier foniish half-yearly adetafled aooonnt ofthera- 
oeipts and diBbnreements to be audited by the Committee. 

13. — ^That the fnnds of the Society be placed in the GoDege Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasnrer without the signature of the 
President to the order $ or in his absence, that of the Secretary. 

lAbrwriauti. 
14. — That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Library, with the names of the Dononi ; to see that the Library Begalations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Maseum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Society. 

Libra/fy, 

16. — That Any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain rolnmes, to be ^iwrded on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16.— That if any Member wishes to take a yolume firom the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That erery volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18.— That if any Tolume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any further proceeding 
in the matter 

Musewm. 

19. — That any Member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society geaerally, provided he first obtain leave firom the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privileges be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
such other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21. — ^That in all cases the Museum be used for the study of Natural 
History cJone, and not as an ordiDaiy Beading Boom. 



22. — ^That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 

23. — ^That every Member pay a half-yearly snbsoription of 25. 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24.— That if a Member be elected at, or after the Quarter, he shall only 
pay If. on Election. 

25. — ^That Members hare the right to be present, to state their opinions 
and to yote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introdooe a visitor at 
general meeting^ of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introdnoe 
8 visitor to the Mnsemn ; and to have a copy of the Beport half-yearly. 

Visitors, 
26. — ^That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
namber of members who attend, the Presiient and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

Honora/ry Members. 
27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspension of Members. 
28. — ^That any Member be liable to be excladed &om the Society by the 
Committee, if, in their opinion, he shall have fiuled to show sufficient energy 
the working of the Society. 

Sections, 
29.— That sections be formed for the more aocorate stndy of the different 
branches of Natural History, and that the Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

80. — That these seobions shall hold meetings aa ofben as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the head of that section may attend. 

Meetings, 
31. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New Rules 
82. — That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new rule 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seconded by ftuothftr 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD AUGUST 23bd, 1867. 



The following donatioiui were ezlubitecl, and thanks ordered to be gifen to tlie 
Donors: — 

A collection of 43 Birda^ Skins, among whick mn those of the BttfeOy 
Great Northern Diver, Greater and Lesser Blaok-baoked GnDs, Oomiiioo QnH, 
Cormorant, Yelvet Scoter, Pnffin, Bazor-biU, Black GviDemot, and Oommon 
Gmllemot, Bedshanks, Ojster-catcher, Ac, by J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

A large collection of Fossil Fish, from the OrkneySjalso bj J. B. Gilmofe^ Kaq. 

A Bull Frog, pair of Sawyer Beetles, Toang Shaik, Flying Fish, Linrd% 
and other West Indian Curiosities, by J. M. Donne. 

Eggs of the Gold and Silver Pheasant, by Mr. G. Qaontlett. 

Egg of the Baven, by the President. 

A pair of Addalia Inierjectcma, a species of moth new to Britain, by Mr. 
T. Brown, of Cambridge. 

A pair of Buffalo Horns, and a Head of an Albatross, by E. C. SewelL 

A work entitled " Conversations in Chemistry," by H. M. Monle, Esq. 

E. IM Thurn exhibited a specimen of the Bohemian Waxwing, shot in 
Devonshire. 

J. B. Jabvis, a small Hornet's Kest with the Qoeen Hornet. 

G. H. Dawson was elected to the office of Secretary, (o take the place of 
W. B. Carles, who resigned, and B. im Thnm to the Committee and OiBoe 
of Librarian, vice B. F. Isaacson. 

A Subscription was afterwards opened towards defiraying the cost of a 
a Wall-Case, for the reception of the Collection of Birds belonging to the 
Society ; and the Sam of £2 19s. was collected on the spot. 



There were 46 persons present. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMDBEB 6th, 1867. 

Ornithology. 
Th« following additions were made to the Mnsenm:— A case containing a 
Heron and a Greater Bittern (a British specimen), presented by the 
President; a case containing pairs of Song Thresh (with nest of 
youig birds), Missel Thrash, Bedwing and Fieldfive, presented by B. 
imThnm. 

B 
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E DC Thubn exhibited a Blue-throated Warbler (British speoimen) and 
White variety of the Willow Wren ; and the President a pair of Eggs of the 
Bee Eater from Spain. 

Entomology. 
Donation : — ^A box of British. Insects, among whioh were specimens of N, 

CueviUina, N, Ditrapezium, 5 species of Eupvthecia, &c., bj the Bev. 

J. Greene. F. J. H. Jenkinson gave his Beport. 
Larva of A. Alni, fonnd by L. Chapman, and variety of larva of Poplar 
Hawk (flf. PopuU)f found by J. B. Oakeley, were exhibited. 

Botomnf, 
The Pbesedsnt gave his report, recording the discovery of two plants new to 

the College list, and exhibited specimens of the FrickVy Pectr and Aloe 

from Spain. 
There were also exhibited Hairs from an Elephant's Tail, by C. J. 0. Irwin, and 

an Impression of the Seal of a Priest of Thibet, by T. E. Maclean. 
A Lecture was given by C. If. Bull, Esq., on his Walking Tour in Cornwall. 
B. B. Hainwaring, A. Herklots, A* M. Hardy, and F. W. Head tendered their 

resignations, and G. E. Manisty was elected a member of the Society. 
Notice was given that a private meeting of the Society would be held on 

Tuesday, September 10th. 



There were 95 persons present, among whom were the Master and Mrs. 
Bradley, Mrs. Bull, and an unusually large number of Members of the 
Common Boom. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 10th, 1867. 



This was an extraordinary meeting, called at the request of A. C. Hilton and 
E. H. Carr, to consider the expediency of abolishing Bule 22, and substituting 
in its place the following :-— 

" That Candidates for admission into the Society be proposed by any one 
Member, and seconded by another at any ordinaxy meeting of the Society, and 
be balloted for at the next meeting, and that not less than two-thirds of the 
Members balloting shall elect." 

After considerable discussion, in whioh A. C. Hilton and H. M. Hilton 
spoke in favour of the amendment, and the President, C. M. Bull, Esq., and 
G. H. Dawson against it, the question was put to the vote, and lost by a 
minority of 8 ; 13 against 5 for. 



There were 19 members present. 
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MEETING HELD SEPTEMBEB 20th, 1867. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be giyen to 
the donors : — 

A set of Fossil Sponges, from the Upper Ganlt, at SftTemake, ooDeoted 
and presented hj Mr. W. Bartlett. 

A pair of Buffalo Horns, by E. C. Sewell. 

A cnrioBS monstrositj of a Bed Deer^s Horn, and a Pipe Fish, by Mr. W. 
Odham. 

A work entitled "That's It," hj F. G. Lightfoot^ Esq. 

ErUomology, 

F. J. H. Jbnkinson gave his report, recording the oaptore of 8 species new to 

the College list. 
J. B. Fuller exhibited a specimen of the moth Litera/na, the first sped* 

men taken in the neighbourhood. 
The President exhibited two Boxes of Brazilian Insects. 

Ormthohgy, 

G. H. Dawson exhibited a pair of Hawfinches, shot at Preshute, and pnrohaaed 

by the Society : and E. im Thum a remarkably fine specimen of the 
same, and a Corncrake, which latter he presented to the Society's 
Collection. 

ArchcBology. 

T. B. Dumeboue announced the commencement of a collection of Coins for 
the Museum, and exhibited, on behalf of W. H. Churchill, a silrer 
token of the county of Devon. 

E. C. Sewell exhibited a Japanese box and coins. 

Mineralogy, 

E. B. Maitland exhibited a fine specimen of Iceland Spar, Galena, and Sul- 
phate of Iron ; and W. Ghreg, specimens of Blende, from Alston, 
Cumberland ; Iron Pyrites, and Liyer Iron Ore, from Workington. 

Botcmy. 

The P&esident gave his Beport, recording the discovery of the Blue Fleabane, 
(JErigeron acris), new to the College list, by G. F. Buck, and exhibited 
specimens of the Stinkhorn Fungus (PhaZVus Impudicus) ; and, on 
behalf of A. J. Norris, a drawing of Corddceps iml/Uar%8, a fangus 
peculiar to under-ground pupss of moths. 

E. IH Thubk exhibited a Photograph of the black-stalked variety of the 
Lady Fern. 
E. Di Thurn read a paper, illustrated by numerous speoimens, oil Wasps 

and Waspi^ Nests. 
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A. Babingtox, Egq., was elected an Honorary Member, and J. B. 
Fnller, M. H. Smith, and G. H. Holden, Ordinary Members. 



There were 72 persons present : 19 members, 6S visitors. 



MEETma HELD OCTOBER 4rH, 1867. 

OmWu>logy. 
O. H. Dawson exhibited a collection of 33 Birds' Skins, presented to the 
Society by the BeT. J. F. Bright; and E. im Thnm, a light-coloured 
variety of the Bam Owl. 

JBntomolo^, 
H. M. Hilton read a list of notices. 

Oeology, ^c. 
The President exhibited a specimen of Nickel, firom Inyemess, and of Meteoric 

Iron, from Tolncca, in Mexico. 
E. Alicack exhibited a specimen of Iron Pyrites, in flint ; H. M. Hilton, a 
fossil fish, from the Orkneys ; and W. Greg, specimens of stalactite 
(polished and unpolished). 

Batcmy. 
The President, on behalf of Dr. Fergos, exhibited a living specimen of the 
Castor Oil Plant, in flower, and seeds of the same ; also, Maize, Beed 
and Palm, from Spain. 

Arch(E6logy. 
T. B. Duheroue exhibited some coins of the Roman Empire, presented to the 

Society by J. 0. Brown. 
There were also exhibited a living specimen of the Cray Fish, from the Kennet, 
by the President ; some " Trophies from Waterloo," by H. M, Hilton ; 
and a Spanish Knife, by F. B. Jarvis. 
T. B. DuMBROUB read the following paper, illustrated by diagrams, on 

THE WANS-DYKE. 

The peculiar interest which is presented tons bya study of the ArchsBology 
of Wiltshire, is caused, not so much by the number, as by the variety of its 
antiquities. Besides ancient curiosities and associations belonging to the last 
eight centuries, we find relics of the Britons, the Bomans, and the Saxons, 
in as rich a variety as can be boasted of by any county in England. 

Of the British period, we find the remains of villages, of trackways lead* 
ing from one village to another, of strong fastnesses, of extensive earthworks 
of various kinds, and a large number of reminiscences of the early British 
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religion, cromlechs, cistyaens, barrows, stone olroles, and, lastly, the two snp« 
posed temples of Abniy and Stonehenge. All these are to be fonnd in 
this county. 

Boman work of Tariotis kinds is traceable in this coimfy in the roads, 
towns, military stations and oamps, payementi^ ccnns, and the Uke. 

The Saxons also have left sereral traces in our neighbourhood, ohiefly 
in their earthworks. It is to be obserTod, however, that most of these earth- 
works appear to hare been formed at two distinct periods, which seem to 
show that the Saxons bnilt npon and strengthened the works of their pre* 
decessors, in preference to making fresh works. 

Haying made this brief snmmary of the kind of antiquities which recall 
to ns the habits and life of these three raoeS| I am now in a position for com* 
mencing my subject. 

The Wans-dyke, as most of you know, is a great earthwoik extending 
through the entire breadth of this county, and also through Somersetshire, 
running from east to west. It is more than 80 miles long, and seems to hare 
formed a connecting link between the Severn and the Thames. It consists of 
a rampart and a moat, running side by side, the former being on the south side 
of the latter. From the top of the rampart to the bottom of the moat, it 
measures, in some parts, 40 feet. Its course appears to have been chosen in 
such a way as that it should form a connecting link, not only between the 
Thames and the Severn, but, also, between several fortresses situated between 
those two rivers. Such is the Wans-dyke itself; I shall next speak of the 
persons by whom it was probably constructed, for oonstmcted by huihan hands 
it certainly was. 

First of all, we are safe when we say that it could not have been erected 
by any Normans or Englishmen, in the modem sense of the word. It must 
have been made before the Korman Conquest, as we certainly should have 
some record of its construction had it been made after it. Kor can it well 
have been made by the Bomans, for such a structure is quite out of keeping 
with anything else of which the Bomans have left us an example. They have 
left us specimens of their towns, baths, villas, roads, bridges, and camps ; but 
nowhere do we find them to have constructed a huge barrier like the Wans- 
dyke (for such was evidently its otrject) to prevent an enemy from making 
incursions from the north ; though it is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
its ever being sufficiently manned. Who, then, besides the Romans, and be- 
fore the Normans, lived in the country south of the Wans-dyke ? I say south 
of the Wans-dyke, because the moat is north of the rampart, which, granted that 
the earthwork was made for a defence, proves that those whom it was intended 
to protect must have lived south of it. The two races whom we know to have 
occupied this part of the country, and tp whom the Wanfl-dyke has been at 
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TBriom times asoribed, were the Belgas, before the Boniaa Conquest^ and the 
Saxoiu after it. 

That the former oonstnicted it was the opinion of Stnkely. These Belg» 
lived in Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, making Winchester (Venia BeLgwrvm) 
and Bath their principal towns. Stnkely supposed them to have been one 
brandh oi the great Belgio fiunQy, who had streamed into Granl at an early 
period, and finom whom modem Belgium reoeiTes it name ; they are, however, 
by some persons considered as being a totally diffinnent race from those of GkraL 
The name Wans-dyke he derives from gwnham^ dyke, i.e., * division dyke,' the 
olject of it being to shut out the Celts or, it may be, the Bomans, who might 
attack them from the north. Between this dyke and the South Coast there 
are three others of a somewhat simHar kind, and these four may be naturally 
supposed to have been raised at different periods by the Belgao, the second 
being thrown up as the first was crossed by the enemy, and so on. Stukely 
believes, too, that Divitiacus, a king of the Suessiones, of whom Cassar speaks, 
was the actual constructor of the dyke, he having been thought by some persons 
to have founded Devizes, which is in the same neighbourhood. But, apart from 
this theory, another has been very widely held, namely, that the Saxons made 
it, either as a barrier between Wessex on the south, and Mercia on the north, or 
else between the Saxons of Wessex, and the Danish invaders. And certainly the 
name appears to be Saxon, Wans-dyke being very probably a corruption of 
Woden's dUch, Woden being the War-god of the Saxons and Danes ; Aubrey 
tells us that the Saxon name was Wodenesdio. The name of this god appears 
also in Wodenbuighe (identical now with Woodborough, near which the Wans* 
dyke passes, or else with Wanborough, a village near Swindon) where Ceauline^ 
a King of the West Saxons, sustained a severe defeat from the Britons, which 
caused him to fly from the country. 

This latter theory is supported by the existence of a similar structure, 
the well*known Offa's-dyke, built by Offa, King of Mercia, between the mouths 
of the Dee and the Wye, to protect his kingdom from the Britons who in- 
habited Wales. 

I shall now briefly trace the course of this dyke from its western exti^mity. 
It is supposed to have started from Fortishead, a small town at the 
mouth of the Bristol Avon, and formerly a Roman harbour. But it does 
not stand out prominently until it reaches a place called Maes EnoU Camp, 
about five miles south-west of Bristol. It then crosses the high road, and makes 
for Stantonbury Camp. Both of these Camps appear to be British, though 
they bear marks of Saxon improvement. From the latter, which is of great 
size, one can get a yery fine view of Bath on one side, and of the Welsh 
Mountains on the other. In the neighbourhood of Bath the Wans-dyke is 
totally lofitt sight of, and, Mieepting a small fragment here and thei^ we do 
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not vMogniser it again nniH we reaoh Mdtgan'a WSi, m down Ijias 
between Bishop's Cannings and Gafaie. Here it soddenlj branohea out firoai 
the Boman Bead called Jnlian Street, with which our Bath Bead eomoides as 
&r as Silbmy Hill. It appears that the Boman Boad had been made in the 
ditch, of the Wans-dyke itself. At firat sight, we should oertainlj ooooHida 
this, bat, when we compare the straight coarse which the "H^ww* Boad still 
takes after its junction with the Wans-dyke, with the continnal winding and 
taming which, in every other part, characterises the ooone of the dyke, wo 
begin to donbt whether the two could have really ran on for any distance to* 
gether. But, before throwing oTorboard its claims to British origin, and the 
theory that the Bomans seized upon it as being oonrenient for oonverting into 
a road, we ought to find out what its course really is, if it be not identical with 
that of the Boman Boad; but, this having been found impracticable, we need 
not relinquish the idea of the two being, for some distance, coinoident, — in other 
words, the idea that the Wans-dyke existed prior to the Boman Bead, and, 
therefore, was a Belgic structure. 

On tracing the course of the dyke farther eastwards, we soon descend tba 
down and cross the modem Devizes Boad, at a place called Shepherd's Shors^ 
where a single cottage, formerly an inn, stands alone in the valley, and whsra 
little is to be seen upon the downs for miles aroond except, here and thera, a 
British tumulus and this huge ditch and mound. 

The dyke, then, after descending the hill and being pierced through by 
the modem high road« immediately ascends another hill, called Tan Hill (tlkt 
name being a corruption of St. Anne's Hill), upon which, in former times, a 
fair used to be held annually. Over this hill, which is of great heij^t, the 
Wans-dyke pursues its course, continually winding about, np-hil], down-hiQ, to 
the right, to the left, according to the requirement of the hUl. Here it may 
be seen to great perfection ; the rampart is in this part exceedingly high, the 
ditch very deep. And I would advise any one who, on the whole holiday, or 
when any other opportunity -occurs, may want a good walk in which to have 
an extensive view, a good fresh breeze, and something to see at the end of hia 
journey, to walk along the Wans-dyke, upon St. Anne's Hill, having tamed off 
from the Bath Boad at Beckhsmpton, and to continne this roate asfiuraa 
Shepherd's Shore, then to strike for Bishop's Cannings, and, finally, to 

Devizes. 

Before I pass on from Tan Hill, let me mention a drcnmstanoe which has 
thrown great light upon the difficult question of the origin of our Dyke. At 
the western i^rtion of this hill, it was discovered some years ago, on making 
a cutting through the rampart, that it consists of two totally different layers. 
These layers were probably made at very difBarent times, henoe we may Inte 
that the bank was, at a Bobeeqtient period, heighteiied, and tliii« aade • 
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itronger barrier than it had been before ; and ibis Mems to harmoniae with 
what I have abeady saidy namelyi that theBelgad probably oonstrnoted it at 
first to protect themselyee firom the inoarsunui of the Celts or Bomans ; bat 
in after times the Saxons strengthened it considerably, gave it its name, 
and nsed it as a barrier to divide two great kingdoms. 

It continnes its winding oonrse over Tan Hill, the rampart never meeting 
with a break except where a sheep-road has been cut throngh it. After ex- 
tending for several miles over the down, it enters the West Woods a short 
distance beyond Lockeridge, through the entire length of which it passes, no 
longer uncovered and bare, as it was on Tan Hill, bnt thickly overgrown with 
wood. It next passes throngh the soathem part of Manton Coppice, and 
meets the Pewsey Bead 200 yards beyond the sign-post pointing to Manton. 
At the point where it meete the high road, its moat has been made into a 
bridle road, just as the Boman Boad rons along the moat on Morgan's Hill. 
As it leaves the road on the sonth side, it passes across a field, where nearly 
all traces of it have been removed by the plough; bnt when it reaches the op- 
posite side of the field, it rons along the edge of it, crosses the railway, and 
passes the two larch dumps, on the way to Martinsell, with which yon 
are all familiar. But in this part the moat seems to have been much filled up, 
and the rampart to have snnk a great deid. After continuing about a mile 
further towards the Forest, it suddenly disappears altogether for a time, 
having.been destroyed by the plough. All traces of it have gone until it has 
passed right through the Forest, and we again track it for a short distance on 
the left of the high road firom Marlborough to Great Bedwyn, where it takes 
a southerly course, and after once more disappearing re-appears at Chisbnry 
Castle. This fortress, situated as it is only six miles firom here, and, there- 
fore, easily accessible to most of us, I shall attempt to describe. It is of an 
oval form, suirounded partly by a double, partly by a treble rampart, except 
for a short distance on its eastern side, where the '' vallum *' has been levelled 
in order to make way for buildings. In area it measures nearly 15 acres (a 
larger area than that of Barbury, which is only 12) acres), while the circuit of 
the outer-rampart is 1012 feet. From the top of the vallum to the bottom of 
tiie moat is a descent of 46 feet. 

It is very well situated upon a rising ground between the two Bedwyns, 
and, from the number of trees growing upon its banks, forms a conspicuous, 
object from the railway. We know nothing of the earlier history of the 
Castle; an examination of the rampart has brought to light, 15 feet 
below the present surface, a turfed embankment, some old British pottery, 
black ashes, and charred wood, which prove that it was originally a British 
stronghold. But the present rampart has been thrown up over these British 
lemains,, showing that,< at some subsequent period^ its fortifioationa were 



strengthened. And this bears ont the tradition existing, namely, that Cissa, 
a Prince of the West Sozons, Yioeroj of Wilts and Berks, under Esonin, made 
this his stronghold. Here, as the Saxon Chronicle informs ns, a bloody oonfUot 
took place in 695, between Wnlphere, Eling of Keroia, and Escoin, King of 
Wessex. It seems probable that the Britons had constmcted it as a place of 
safety for their families and property in time of war, the charred wood being 
the remains of their huts ; and as Barbnry, a British work and the scene of 
the battle which witnessed the entire subjugation of the Britons by the Saxons 
under Gynric, was seized by the Saxons and made into a stronghold, in the 
same way Chisbury was taken from the Britons by Cisse, the Saxon, fortified, 
and made his chief post. The water, which lies in the northern part of the 
moat, to the depth of four feet, was evidently not intended to be there 
originally ; Saxons never appear to have filled their moats with water. 

Within the Castle there is a small chapel dedicated to St. Martin, formerly 
belonging to the parish church of Great Bedwyn, now used as a bam. Ita 
architecture appears to have been a very graceful specimen of the decorated 
style, and it is mentioned as having been built before the year 1341. 

From this Castle the Wans-dyke has been traced southward across the 
canal, and up the opposite hill, upon which it appears to have ahnost disi^ 
peared, but the few vestiges of it which remain show that it here made a 
bend eastward, and at a place called Prosperous Farm, three miles south of Hun- 
gerford ; and, also, at Sadler^s Farm it again appears in ita more perfect 
state for a short distance. Beyond this point, I am unable to describe its 
course, as I have not yet been able to find any further account of it, the traoee 
being so very difficult to determine. 



A vote of thanks to T. B. Dumergue, for his services to the Society, was 
proposed by the President, and seconded by C. M. Bull, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

An election was then held to supply the two vacancies in the Committee, 
and C. M. Bull, Esq., and G. H. Holden, were elected. 

Bev. C. W. Tayler was elected an Honorary Member; and H. Manders, W. 
Qreg, and H. Soames, Ordinary Members. 

There were 77 persons present: 21 members, 8 honorajy members, and 
63 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD OCTOBER 18th, 1867. 



In the absence of the President, the Chair was taken by C. M. Bnll, Esq. 

Geology, 
W. GsEO exhibited a specimen of Yolcanic Glass, from the Gape of Grood 

Hope. 
E. Alhack some fossilized Tnsks, and 
H, A. A'CouBT a piece of Serpentine. 

Entomology. 
H. M. Hilton exhibited a box of Brazilian Insects, and 
H. Mandx&s some Chinese Beetles. 



H. M. Monle, Esq., presented to the Society a work entitled " Wells on 
Dew." 

G. H. Dawson read the following paper on 

THE SWALLOW. 

I have chosen the swallow as the snbject of my paper from the feeling 
that it is perhaps the bird of all others which is looked npon with the most 
interest, even by those whose pursuits are not of an ornithological kind. I 
shall not attempt to treat the snbject in a very scientific manner, but I hope I 
may find something to interest you in the habits of the swallow which have 
come nnder my own personal observation. From the days of old, mythology 
and the tale told by so many of the old poets, of Procne changed into a swsJlow 
with blood-stained breast, from the time of the Greek poet Anacreon, who has 
several odes addressed to the swaUow, the bird has been familiar, and has 
received a friendly greeting from all. Telling ns by its welcome twitter of the 
retnm of spring, it cannot fail to be one of the most interesting of om* migra- 
tory birds, and mnch more so than many of the slender-billed warblers, which 
retnm to ns about the same time, but which are hardly noticed by most 
persons from their more retiring habits. 

Perhaps in speaking of what may be called the type of migratory 
birds, it may not be out of place to preface my remarks on it by a 
few words on the migration of birds generally. Many birds impelled and 
guided by instinct, acting upon an impulse which, unknown to themselves, 
and unreflected upon, influences their movements, display habits of 
periodical migration. Truly wonderful indeed is the instinct, which prompts 
them when food begins to fail in one country to seek it in distant lands, and 
which at the same time tells them with unerring accuracy the way to seek those 
lands. And not less wonderful are the energy and perseverance of these 
little creatures, which enable them to surpass no small obstacles, and to fly 
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for miles without rest oyer land and sea. It seems very strange how the 
wings of many birds which do not seem adapted for very long flights oan carry 
them snch long distances without flagging : the swallow appears to be 
naturally gifbed with considerable powers of flight, but even its wing^ must 
be wearied before it has completed its long journeys. With regard to its 
possible speed of travelling, I find it stated that the swallow is capable of' 
flying 90 miles an hour, and the swift about 180 miles, so they may well put 
the express train to shame if these accounts are to be relied on, and I should 
fancy that they cannot be far from the truth. 

In spring the swallow and nightingale and numerous other birds leave their 
winter quarters in Southern Europe, in Asia, inNorthemand sometimes in Central 
Africa, and visit our islands and Northern Europe generally : various other birds 
on the contrary, and especially water fowl, which find subsistence here in the 
winter, depart in the spring for the polar regions, where the melting of the ice 
insures their finding sufficient food. Migration, it seems, is always performed 
in regular stages, generally during the night, and in most cases by flocks, assooia- 
ated into vast bodies and acting in concert. The males are said to precede the 
females in a bodyby themselves, separating on their arrival, select their respective 
territories, and utter their call-notes to attract the females : this is remarkably 
apparent in the case of the nightingale and the quail. Some birds, more 
perhaps than we know of, on their return visit their old homes, and repair 
their old nests, or build new ones closely adjacent to them : of this the swallow 
and house-martin are the more prominent examples : it has often been ascer- 
tained with certainty that the same bird returns year after year, by catching 
one of the birds and marking it in some way, the bird returning with its mark 
the following season. It is in Africa that the swallow takes up its winter 
quarters ; by some it is said to travel as far South as the Gape of Grood Hope, 
but others deny that, and maintain that it confines itself to the tropical 
regions : coming from these quarters it visits nearly the whole of Europe, and 
is found even in the most northern countries, such as Lapland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden : moreover swallows are met with in the colder parts 
of North America, and it may be noticed that they are apparently not so 
sensitive to cold as is generally supposed, but seek warmer climes when our 
winter approaches, compelled rather by scarcity of food than by the severity 
of the weather. 

One interesting question occm*s to me on the subject of migration, 
namely, how many mUes is the swallow, or any other migratory bird, 
capable of fiying at a time without rest. It does not seem very easy to 
find an answer to this. I have mentioned above that the swallow is supposed 
to be capable of fiying 90 miles an hour : but this of course cannot be its 
travelling speed. Now, to get to Africa from England, it must necessarily cross 
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the XeditenanBm Bomewliflfe. SuppoBoig it to traver ae the whole of Spam, 

which, I shoold thiiik,i8 not ybtj probable, then the Straits of Gibraltar alone 

haire to be cr o cDo d, a distance of only eig^t miles, a mere nothing. 

If on the oontrary the bird chooses its route only throngh France, when it gets 

to the extreme Sooth, say to Marseilles, it has about 500 miles of sea to cross 

without mndi chance of getting a rest. This, even at the almost incredible 

speed of 90 miles an hour, would take more than five hours, and I should 

think we ought to allow a space of at least ten hours. I have not been able to 

come to any satisfiictary conclusion on the subject, or to find any sufficient 

account of it, therefore I merely mention it as an interesting subject for 

enquiry, and should be very glad of any information as to the longest distance 

that birds are capable of flying, and the longest time that they can remain on 

the wing. I find that swallowB have often been seen, both in autumn and 

spring, crossing the Mediterranean : sometimes they wiU tske a short rest on 

the rigging of the ships, and often remain there for a considerable time to 

recover strength $ now and then they dip into the sea^ and go on again 

refireshod by their salt-water bath. 

The swallow comes to us as early as any of the other birds of its tribe, 
arriving about the same time as the martins, and generally a fortnight or 
three weeks before the swifts. The actual date of its first appearance may 
vary slightly in different seasons, but the first comers generally find their 
way here about the first of April, and are soon followed by the main body. 
" One swallow does not make a summer " as the old proverb says, and we 
always see that a few stragglers precede the rest by some days. The birds 
generally appear to be fatigued on their first arrival, and do not begin to 
employ themselves in nest-building for a week or two, but give their whole 
attention to hawking for flies, thus recruiting their strength before setting 
about their work. As long as the summer weather lasts, and food is abundant 
we have the swaUows with us : at some time in the month of October they 
generally leave us ; and then may often be seen gathering together in large 
flocks before beginning their travels. 

Years ago it was supposed by some persons that many, if not all swallows 
pass the winter in a state of torpor, as in the case with some fttiiTrnyiq and 
reptiles, but this has never been proved, as far as I know, with regard to any 
of the feathered tribes : however, be this as it may, it is certain that swallows 
and martins may occasionally be seen in warm days even in the depth of 
winter, which seems to show that some of them must remain with us during 
the whole year ;' and some persons have declared that they have seen them 
descend into hollow trees on these wintry days ; and, further, there is an 
account given on tolerable authority of a pair of martins who had left their 
breeding until rather late in the season (and therefore could not remove their 
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young before the winter set in) and who plattered up their nett with mndy and 
left the joong birds to remain there for the winter ; aooording to the aocount, 
the young birds came to life again the next spring. With regard to birds hiber- 
nating in this way, there are several instances on record of ]and«rail8, which 
are also migratory birds having been foond in ths winter in holes in the 
ground, and these seem more worthy of credit ; bat even taking for granted 
the tmth of sach instances as these, they are after all only the result of oir* 
cnmstanoes, and are bnt exceptions to the general role, difficult as they are 
to account for. As to the old theory that swallows passed the winter at the 
bottom of some muddy pool, I think it may be discarded at oncel It is not 
very diffictilt to see what may have given rise to such a supposition ; for 
hundreds of swallows may often be seen, about the time of their departore» 
congregated together in flocks, and gathering, as evening oomes on, in ■ome 
osier bed. (I have seen them doing so myself more than once in the osier 
bed opposite the Master^s g^arden) : here they seem for a time to be very 
restless as though they were quarrelling desperately for the best places, but 
as it grows dark they gradually settle in quietly for the night, though even 
then a sbone thrown amongst them creates a great uproar. Probably it was 
upon this fact that the old naturalists built their theory of the birds passing 
the winter in mud, imagining that the willows were only a stage pieparatoiy 
to the oozy soil at their roots. Enough however of the migratory and winter 
residence of our birds ; let us now consider them during the time of their 
stay in our country. 

Every one knows the ordinary situations of the swallow's nest, 
and there is no need to say much on that subject generally: they are 
sociable birds, and seem to rejoice in the company of man, so that their nests 
are generally close to some house. Sometimes the bird will choose a strange 
situation for its dwelling. We have had a nest for some years at home, placed 
under the cover of a house-bell, in such a position, indeed, that it would not 
be moved by the ringing of the bell, but still it seems strange that the bird 
should not be disturbed by so much noise so close to it : despite of this, how- 
ever, I have reason to believe that they have always succeeded in rearing their 
brood in safety. I should think it most probable, according to the general 
opinion, that the same pair of birds, or at least one of the l>air, return year 
after year, to their old abode. 

During the past summer I have been much interested by watch- 
ing a pair of swallows which had built their nest under a verandah 
just outside our dining-room window, so close that it might easily be 
reached with the hand from the upper part of the window : the birds seemed to 
have no sort of objection to be watched provided the window were shut, but if 
it was left open they showed shyness until the young ones were hatched, and 



then they seemed bold enongh for anything. The old bird sat on her eggs 
without any signs of fear, though some one was constantly looking at her : 
it was when the young birds were hatched that the most interesting time 
began. At first the parents did not seem to bring them food very often in 
the day, but when they were nearly fit to leave the nest the visits were most 
incessant. I determined to watch them one day, and remained doing so for 
more than half-an-hour, and I found that on an average one of the birds 
came at least once a minute, the visits amounting to just about six in five 
minutes. Each bird seemed to have its own beat for searching for food, for 
invariably they came the same way, one appearing over a garden-wall, and 
flying straight to the nest for the distance of some hundred yards, whilst the 
other came from one side, and could only be seen when within a few yards 
of the nest. Scarcely more than a second was occupied in giving the food, and 
I noticed that one of the four young birds, perhaps the strongest and most 
clamorous^ seemed to get considerably more than his share ; once it struck one 
of the old ones that he was getting too much, and the attentive father or 
mother divided the beak-full of flies between it and its next door neighbour ; 
this was the only instance I noticed in which more than one bird was 
fed at a single visit. When the young birds were able to leave the nest there 
seemed to be great excitement with the old ones — ^they taught them first to perch 
on the branch of a fig-tree close to the nest, and this they did not leave for the 
purpose of flying any distance on the flrst day, but after this scarcely anything 
was seen of the young ones during the day time, though for many days they would 
invariably return to the nest in the evening and roost in it — ^then as before the 
old birds brought them food until it was very nearly dark. 

It is remarkable that the swallow and the rest of his tribe do not seem to 
roost until it is very nearly dark, whilst most birds retire to rest some time before 
it is even dusk. I suppose the fact is that the evening, especially a calm and 
still evening, is a remarkably good time for catching flies : and perhaps swallows, 
as trout, may feel their appetites sharpened about that time. Any one who has 
stood by the side of a Devonshire trout stream as evening doses in, must have 
noticed how the water seems to be alive with fish about that time, and these 
of course are in pursuit of the moths and fiies, which begin to appear at 
dusk. 

One can hardly help being struck with the skill with which the swal- 
lows and still more the martins attach their nests to such smooth surfaces : 
it seems quite wonderful how they can make the clay hold properly together, 
and stick where they want it. Martins, I believe, moisten the mud with a 
peculiar glutinous fluid from their throats, and very possibly swallows may 
do the same thing, though I have not been able to find any notice of the kind 
in their case. We are told that they have been observed to work up long 
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sfiraws with the mnd, as straw is nsed with bricks, and hair with mortar, 
their instinct guiding them to the same expedient. Even after the nest is 
bnilt thej have sometimes difficulties of a different sort to contend with, 
namely thieves, more especially sparrows. These hare often been known to 
take a fancy to a snng-looking martin's nest and, might constitating right, to 
have expelled the lawful owners ; but sometimes the latter hare reduced the 
entrance of their nest to a very small size, just enough to admit themselves 
and too small for the sparrows. Still more curious is an instance of vengeance 
taken by a pair of swallows upon a sparrow which had succeeded in possessing 
himself of their nest. Having made many vain efforts to dislodge the intruder 
they came one morning, followed by several other swallows, all provided with 
mouthfnls of clay, and together they contrived to plaster up the entrance hole 
before the sparrow could effect his escape, and so formed his iU-gotten nest 
into a prison, where he must either have been smothered or have died of 
starvation. 

Swallows and all the other members of their tribe are entirely insectivorous 
birds, thus doing a considerable amount of good to man« and no harm what- 
ever. Some idea may be conceived of the vast quantity of flies and insects 
destroyed by a single swallow by watching an old bird feed its young : almost 
the whole of the day seems to be occupied without any intermission in the 
search for food, and according to my calculations mentioned above, a 
single bird will in about two minutes fill its beak with insects. I 
find it mentioned that on picking up a swift which had been shot, a number 
of minute flies and beetles, some mutilated, others scarcely injured, where 
observed crawling out of the birds beak. The throat seemed to be perfectly 
stuffed with them, and as many were collected as when pressed close would 
be contained in the bowl of an ordinary table-spoon. When closely examined 
the greater part of the minute insects destroyed by these birds will be observed 
to be of one kind, and it is a curious fact that by far the greater part of those 
which suddenly fly into our eyes are of the same genus, if not the same species 
as those which constitute the mail) part of the swallow's food. It may seem 
strange at first, but it is a fact, that spiders are devoured by swallows to a great 
degree. The fact is that the air is filled with a vast number of small spiders, 
and to a height almost incredible : of the quantity we may form some idea from 
the perfect carpeting of webs which are sometimes to be seen on an autumn 
morning. These are the webs of the gossamer spider, which, rendered heavy 
by the dew collected on their threads, fall to the ground and cover whole 
acres. Everyone knows the common weather rule that when swallows fly 
low there will be rain, when high there is a prospect of fine weather. This is 
of course very easily accounted for ; they feed entirely on insects, and the 
flight of insects depends in a great degree on the state of the atmocfpheore. 
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When it is clear and dry they rise ; if moist, or likely to be so, they keep 
nearer the ground, and the swallow in pnrsoit of them supplies ns with an 
accnrate and easily available weather glass. As to the pretensions of this 
class of birds to receive the name of songsters, the swallow has perhaps the 
most claim to the distinction : it ntters a pleasing kind of twitter when on the 
wing, and also when perched on the tops of trees. The note of the swifb can 
hardly be called melodious : it utters a kind of sharp scream whilst on the 
wing, which has earned for it the name of " scritcher " among the Wiltshire 
rustics. The house and sand-martin utter a low and plaintive note : the latter 
can hardly be said to sing. 

I must not entirely omit to notice the swallows which make the 
edible nests, dainties so highly esteemed by the Chinese. These birds 
are remarkably small, so much so, that it takes about 10 of bnern to weigh 
2) oz. They are found in great numbers in the island of Java, and the nests 
form an important article of trade among the natives of the island, and fetch 
a very high price ; the cost is from 30 to 42 shillings per pound. The total 
export per annum consists of about 2,500 pounds. The principal purchasers 
are of course the Chinese : the way of cooking the peculiar dainty is as 
follows : a number of nests are cleaned, and put into some earthenware vessel 
with a duck or fowl, and left over a slow fire for about 24 hours. There are 
different theories as to the materisd of which the nest is made, the most fanoiftU 
of these is that it is formed of the foam of the sea ; another which seems more 
probable is that it is made of some kind of sea-weed. 



G. G. Monck was elected a Member of the Society. 

There were 69 persons present at this meeting; 3 hon. members, 21 
members, and 45 visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 1st, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
E. IM Thuen exhibited a specimen of the " Tengmalmi Owl," shot in Cornwall. 

Entomology, 
H. K, Hilton read a list of captures made during the last fortnight. 

Archceohgy, 
G. G. MoNCK exhibited a coin of Edward I., found in the cricket field, and 
presented to the Society by Mr. C. Brampton. Also some other coins, 
a&d a seal of a monastery, lately presented to the Society. 
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The Paesibent exhibited, on behalf of J. B. Gibnore, Bsqaire, an interostmg 
Beries of remains from the house of a Piotish Chief in the Orkneys, 
consisting of a deer's antler, bones of sheep and rat, the " UuKUwhelk^'' 
and bone implements. 

Bot(Mvy. 
The Psesideet exhibited iQ)eoimen8 of Lastrea Barr&ri, and L. Thdypterii, 
two ferns new to the College List, and presented by 8. Dixon, Esqnizo, 
of Pewsey. 

Zoology, 
The Pbssident exhibited the skin of a Boft-Constriotor, praaented to the 
Society by Mr. P. Velvin.. 
G. H. Holdee then read the following paper, Qlnstrated liy ^agnaoMf on 

GLACIBES. 

It has been obserredby Sanssnrethatif amaa wereraiaad in abaHconhi^ 
enough over the moontains of Switzerland and Savoy, he woold see sevetal 
parallel ranges of monntams, of whioh the centre one would be the higheet^ 
and that the tops of the highest monntains wonld be oorered with snow, the 
' sides and declivitiYes with snow and ice, and that the bottom wonld be 
ooYered with fields of ice. So there is a regolar gradation from the snow on the 
summits, to the ice of the Upper Glaciers, which becomes more compact and 
solid in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers and amalgamatea with 
them. 

Let ns now see bow Glaciers are formed. There is, yon know, a definite 
line, called the snow line, on all monntains of great height, above which the 
snow is perpetoal ; this is at the point where 82^F. is the maximnm tempera- 
ture in summer. Above this line the snow, were melting the only way of remov« 
ing it, would accnmnlate, and aocumnlate so rapidly that in 100 years, according 
to the calculation of Bishop Bendu, one of the earliest observers of Qladera, 
Mont Blanc would be 400 feet higher than it is, and in 1000 years 4000 feet 
higher. It is obvious, however, that nothing of the kind takes place, partly 
no doubt because great masses are broken off in the form of avalanches, bat 
chiefly because the greater portion is removed by the Gladers in the fiirm of 
Ice, For the snow, accumulating above the snow-line, by its preesnie 
gpradually, very gradually, changes the snow below the snow-line into soHd ice. 
This pressure is the main ag^t, yet pressure could not do it alone, just as you 
cannot make a snowball out of aU kinds of snow, for if there is a frost and the 
snow is dry it will not bind : so too the pressure of the snow above is not by 
itself sufficient to form the snow below the line into ice, there must be aone 
haot^ that is aome moistiire : aooordingly it is not until the temperaitiire is 
D 



above 32P F^ or, in other words, noi until it gets bolowihe snow-line, that it is 
fiirmed into ioe. AboYO the snow-line we find snow, oompreesed snow, and 
below it we find Joe, nanefy the Glacien. This then is the way in which 
GlacierB aie fimned. The next point I would have yon observe is that 
l^aoierB are riveES — literaltf mers, and xiTers of ioe; and farther, that they 
obey with Tory sUf^ modificationB the same laws that rivers obey ; and 
p e rfo g m with sHg^ modifications the same woik that rivers perform. As 
many rivers spring firom the watershed, so finom the snow platea u x on the 
snow-clad moontains do mai^ glaciers spring. And these glaciers, 
by their own weight and the pressore fiom above, Tery slowly, 
but qmte pevoeptiblj, descend. The Glacier follows • the bends of its 
valley, as the river does those of its bed; it contracts when it has 
to pass throned a gorges it expands when it has to fin a vaUej. As a 
river is fed by many tiibatazy rivers, so a glacier is fed by many small glaciers. 
Again, as rivers have their waterfiJls and torrents, so glaciers have their ice- 
oasoades; and finally, as in rivers, the centre moves more rapidly than the 
aides, which are retarded by the firiction of theyallej-banks. 

Gladers always gather into themselTes stones and rocks ficom the monntains 
that border on their Tslleys, and they often receive additional bindens of stones 
fiKxmthe summits, whence huge firagments are constantly falling down, either, 
shattered by lightning or split by the firost : accordingly there is down each 
sideof every glacier, what is called a fnoraMi^i.0., aline of rocdm and stones that 
move with it. In doe time the glader receives a tribntary, which also has 
two moraines down its sides ; then the two moraines, which are acyacent, meet 
when the gladers meet and flow on with it down the middle of what may be 
called the main stream ; the other two moraines still keep on down each side of 
the main stream. Hence every glacier has two lateral moraines, t.e., down the 
side, and as many medial moraines as it has receiyed tribntaries. Many of 
these rooks and stones are engulfed in the crevasses and fissnres in the ioe^ 
which are caused by the uneven bottom, and windings of the valleys. Those 
stones that remain on the top still keep their angular and rough character, 
while those that fall into the glacier, generally fall through into the river that 
runs beneath most of the glaciers, and like all water-rolled pebbles, become 
rounded and smooth. The rivers that run under the gladers arise partly firom 
Springs, and partly from the melting of the ioe. If the rooks in the stream are at 
all large they are generally caught up again by the glader, and so go on scratch- 
ing and grooving the rocks below them, and being scratched and grooved by 
them. And further the whole weight of the glader grinds down and rounds 
off the Bur&ce of the rock beneath, so that we can always see where a glader has 
been. 
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The rooks thftt are BO worn are oiUled 7n<m»niilleit0d. Sometimes like the 
islands in a river, huge orags will rise in the midst of a glaoier, and if the 
surface of the glaoier sinks in course of time, they will often remain crowned 
with some fragment of rock that they hare caught from the moraine of the 
glacier ; and this rook remains perched on the top of the other where nothing 
but a glacier could have placed it. When the glaoier arriyes at the yaUej the 
sun's rays melt the ice as fast as it is pushed down, so only the stones of the 
moraines are lefb, these form what is called the terminal moraine through 
which the stream that flows from under the glacier takes its course. These 
terminsd moraines are generally very large and contain immense rocks. The 
gladers themselves are very large ; many of the Swiss ones are 20 miles long, 
2 or 3 broad, and 600 or 600 feet deep. The Humboldt Glaoier of Greenland 
is 45 miles broad. I have mentioned that the stream flowing from under the 
glacier continues to flow on throogh the terminal moraine ; these streams 
continue to flow on some into rivers, and some become rivers themselves i the 
Bhone, for instance, flows from a glaoier. These streams are of course always 
veiy cold, and the Bhone is especially so as it flows direct from a glacier. 
When bathing in the lake of Geneva I found that the water would for about 3 
yards be almost hot fr^m the sun, and then for the next 3 yards perhaps it 
would be icy cold, fr'om the &ct that the Bhone was flowing through it. The 
passing from hot to cold, and vice veraA, when swimming was vezy ourions { 
sometimes the shoulders and all the upper part of the body would be quite hot 
and aJl the rest quite cold. 

I visited two glaciers in the past summer the Bosenlaui glaoier, and the 
Upper Grindelwald glacier. 

The first of these two has been called the most beautiAil glaoier in all 
Switzerland, though it is by no means the largest. We rode from Meyringen 
in the morning, up one of the most beautifril of mountains, the Great 
Soheidech ; fbr the greater part of the way we met no one, but, as we were a 
lively party, it did not matter much. The sides of the mountain are oovezed 
with the beautiful little rhododendron tree, improperly called the '' Bose dee 
Alpes," [almost the first thing I can remember is two of these little trees in the 
g^arden at home, which my father had brought from Monte Bosa, one of them 
having saved his life on that mountain]. 

About noon we stopped at one of the hotels that ooour at intervals on all 
the much-frequented Alps ;, here we left our horses, and diverged for a short 
distance to visit the SosenUm Qlaoier. We walked for some distance, through 
the rankest proftision of ferns, flowers, and the Bhododendron treeS| and 
despite the heat we were all glad of an opportunity to stretch our limbs. I 
must not omit here the beautiM blue Gentian, which is the belle of all Alpme 
flowers. We presently came to a small [wooden bridge over a very 
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narrow chasm. Narrow though it was, we could hardly see the 
stream which dashed along the bottom, for the depth was enormous, 
there we fonnd a man waiting, whose business it was to throw huge 
stones down from the bridge to amuse travellers, for which he expected a 
fraoo. We soon oame to the terminal moraine of the glacier through which 
we found a beaten path ; before we had gone 200 yards through the moraine 
we oame to a Swiss chalet, full of the Swiss carvings, which you see every- 
where through Switzerland, and of the rock-crystals. Having passed this we 
went on for 300 or 400 yards more through the moraine, and then came to the 
glacier. When we were still about 100 yards from it the air became quite 
cold, iiLStead of opressively hot as we had hitherto found it. 

Hence we proceeded to the place where the glacier-stream flowed from 
under it ; we found it coming out of a sort of cave in the ice : into this cave 
we went, and very beautiful it was. The stream came flowing down through 
it^ and the roof above, was ornamented with beautiful stalactites of ice. We 
went some way up the stream under the ice ; it is possible to go right through 
and come out again higher up, but we did not — I climbed up onto the glacier 
for a little way, and I found the ice was not smooth and clear as I expected, 
but all granulated and rough and full of little bubbles about the size of a pea. 
These crunched at every step. When we returned again to the chalet, I had 
my alpenstock marked, as is the usual custom wherever you go in Switzerland. 
We then went on to the hotel where we had left our horses, and having had 
lunch, went on to Qrimdehvald, 

The next day we visited the Upper QrindeiuHild glacier. The difference 
between this and the previous one was, that in this there had been a long 
passage out through the ice, that after many windings ended in a grotto- 
Inside this passage the ice was beautifully clear, and we could see for two or 
three yards into the glacier. 

The dangers of crossing, which are great, are chiefly the following : — 

First, the glacier, as I told you is always full of deep, and often, broad 
ohasms, of which some are said to be not less than 500 or 600 feet deep. 
There is great danger of slipping into these, as the ice, as you all know, does 
not afford the firmest of footing, even though the men wear crampons upon 
their boots ; these crampons are small iron baa's with 4 small iron spikes in 
them. They also carry the alpenstock, which is a stout pole with an iron spike 
at one end ; the use of it is to aid you in walking, and also should you slip into 
a chasm, to hold out horizontally above your head ; when, if the chasm is not 
a broad one, it will often save you. Sometimes you see the tops of the 
alpenstocks ornamented either with a chamois horn, or with a bunch of the 
rlnodoctadron floiwen. 



These great crevasseB often get slightly ftooen orer, hy a thinooatiiig of 
snow ; this entirelj hides them, so that yon may be p reo ipiU ited into them 
unawares. Generally, howerer, the snow abont the creyass is mnch whiter 
than the rest of the glacier, so yon have only to probe it with yoor alpenstobk to 
see if it is sonnd or not. YHien there has lately been a snow-storm, the whole 
glacier is equally white, and then the danger is mnch greater. The men tie 
themselves together with ropes, so that if one fidls in, he may be held up by 
the others. 

Another great danger lies in the nneren sm-faoe of the glaciers. In some 
places the descents are so steep, that the only way of getting down is by what 
is called sUdmg, that is, stooping down and spreading the legs out, and 
keeping yonr alpenstock between yonr legs, behind yon, to g^nide yonrself with. 
There is also another method of sliding, viz., pnlting the two feet close together, 
and leaning backwards, supporting yonrself by yonr alpenstock. This is the most 
nsnal way with trarellers, while the natires patronise the other. Very often 
the slope has only a very small level ridg^ between it and a chasm some SOO or 
300 feet deep. In snch cases the way is to stop yonrself by sticking the point of 
the alpenstock in the Ice jnst at the bottom of the slope. I met a gentleman at 
Geneva who had broken his arm when descending one of these slopes. There 
had, he told me, been a party of them crossing the glacier, when they had to 
descend a slope of this sort. They all b^^ to descend in the second maimer 
which I mentioned, and my friend happened to be a little ahead of the lest; 
when he got near the bottom he saw that there was only a level ridge of about 
3 or 4 feet wide, for them to land on, and that between this and the chasm 
were only a few stones and Inmps of ice ; accordingly, when he came to the 
ledge, he threw himself flat down npon the ice and so sncoeeded in stopping 
himself: but the whole of the rest of the party came tumbling on the top of 
him and broke his arm. 

The author of " Frost and Fire" has given the following account of a slide 
down a snow slope. As it can give yon a better account than anything I 
can tell you, I will quote it. He says, 

" Now came the descent on the other side. It was not nice going, bnt 
following my hunter I got down, and the rest followed us. We scrambled down 
several broken scaurs, and halted at the top of a snow-slope. It seemed to 
slant down several thousands of feet till it i«achedthe level of the Chnndelwald 
glacier. I funked desperately, but there was nothing for it but follow my 
leader. So planting my feet together, and holding the pole behind, I let 
myself go, and glided down about 300 yards. Hei'e was a bare i-ock, so we dug 
the points of our sticks into the snow, and sat down to watch the others. 
They looked like pigmies craning over the edge. First came the German, and 
reached the first stone all light ; then came the Dane, who loet his fboting, 



and perfonned the rest of tiie Journey on hia fonndatbii } lasi oame the Btiss, 
who fell flat on his back, and lost hia stick and his hat. He might have lost his 
life also, but for a Inckj stone which bronght him np. He was too mnch 
shaken to try again, so twb men took him nnder the arms for the rest of the 
way. The hnnter ont snooks, cheered, made himself into a tripod agaiii, and 
started, I followed as best I oonld, and reached the bottom, hot, bnt charmed 
with this new method of trayelling. The dandy oame in terribly dilapidated i 
his face was pale, his hands skimied in trying to hold back, his shirt-bands 
were torn, the heels of his Wellingtons had gone to one side, and his knees 
shook. So we aU sat down and ate and drank yigoronsly.'* So yon see sliding is 
not always so pleasant as it looks. On the 28th of February, 1864, a fatal 
accident happened in the Yailias. A pariy were sliding down a snow-slope, 
they moved it and it slid with them^ and two were killed in the 
avalanche. 

Another thing to notice is that glaciers all movei, and move regnlarly. 
I told yon that the causes which move them are pressure, slope, and tempera- 
ture. As to the rate at which they move, H. Ebal stafces, that in the valley of 
Ohamonni, they travel at about 14 feet a year, while in that of Grindelwald 
the rate is at about 25 feet a year. This is to be attributed probably to the 
difference in slope of the ground. The same glacier also will make more 
progress in one year than in another according to the lesser or greater 
warmth of the summer of that year. Captain Hall mentions the ploughing np 
of the ground before the glacier as an obvious proof of its progression. He 
instances the Benva glacier, which fiurly crosses from one side of the valley to 
the other, and is so irresiBtibly pressed forward by the weight of snow on its 
shoulders, that on reaching the opposite side of the valley it travels a consider- 
able distance up the bank. 

But they move so regularly, that when, some years ago, a &tal aoddent 
happened on one of them, in which three men fell into a orevass and perished, 
it was calculated by an English professor, that their bodies would appear at 
the end of a fixed stated period, and sure enough, within a week of the time he 
had foretold, an arm was seen, shortly afterwards a leg, and soon all the bodies, 
which were identified by their clothes. 

This motion of glaciers gives rise to the extraordinaiy spectacle, of 
summer productions and winter formationa being sometimes in imTn<wlifttft 
contact with each other; the ice-field obtruding into flowery meadows, and 
gradually forcing its way into the regions of cultivation. According to 
Professor Forbes, the very huts of the peasantry are sometimes invaded by this 
moving ice, and many persons now living have seen the full ears of com 
touching the glacier, and have gathered ripe cherries from the trees with one 
foot standing on the ioe ! 
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The glacier STstem of the Alps embraoes an extendTB aiea. K. Bbal 
estimates that there may be at least 400 of the larger glaciers, %.e,, those 
varying from 3 to 80 miles in length. The aggregate superficial extent of all 
those of the Tyrol, Switzerland, Piedmont, and Savoy, is calculated to be not 
less than 1400 sqnare miles. The greatest breadth of any single one is seldom 
more than twomiles. The thickness varies from 100 to eOO feet. 

So then if yon were travelling in a conntry yon knew or suspected to have 
once been subject to the action of land-ice, whether in a small scale, as in the 
vaIley.glaoiers of Norway and Switzerland, or on a large scale as now in Gxeen. 
land, where the whole country is, as it were, covered with one gx«at sheet of 
ic^ the signs yon should look for would be the following : 
a MammiXUUed rocka or, as the French call them, roekes movityrmies, rooks 

rounded off by the superincumbent pressure and grinding weight of ice. 
/3 Blocs perchis or rooka perohad on the tops of others—rocks that are 
evidently not native to the place where they are found, and 
where they could not have relied down to their present 
position from the heights above (for then they would have bounded 
on), and where no human skill could have balanced them ; but which 
have evidently been let gently down by ice. 
y Moromes, whether lateral in the shape of stones along the slopes of 
mountains, marking the edges of old glaciers, or terminal in the shape 
of heaps of stones, deposited at the foot of the glacier, and too large to 
be carried away by the glacial stream. 

i Chrooves, chiseUmgs, omA ma^rkings in the rock, of every depth, size, and 
character, from the mere scratoh to the decided hollow. 
It is to be noticed that all these markings and signs are found to this day 
in a great many countries where there are no glaoiera at all, 0,g. in Scotland 
and Wales. 

I cannot conclude better than with some lines from Ooleridge : 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon P who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbowB P who with living flowers 
Of loveUest blue spread garlands at your feet P 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer I and let the ice-plaLas echo, God ! 
God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice I 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like soonds ! 
And th^i too^ have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And b tbeir pdnlou M BbaU thunder, GodI 



There were 68 persons present — 17 members, 6 honoraiy members, and 
45Ti8itors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 16th, 1867. 

Entomology, 

H. M. Hn/ION gave a list of notices, and exhibited a flint sponge, with cavities 
filled with living specimens of the perfect insect of the rat-tailed 
maggot (HelophiUMs penduiUuJ ; also nests of the rose-leaf-cutter bee. 

ArehcBology. 
G. G. MONOK exhibited some Boman corns fonnd at Pagan's Hole near Bristol, 
presented to the society by J, 0. Brown ; a- silver denarins of 
Antoninus Fins, and various other coins. 
The Pbisisbnt exhibited a carved walking-stiok made from the oak of York 
Minster. 

Oeology. 
E. Alkack gave a short description of the orgin of the " grey wethers," and 
exhibited a specimen of echinoSy embedded in flint. 
A lectnre, illnstrated by nnmerons diagrams and experiments, was then 
given by W. Fergns, Esq., M.D., on the Ear. 



There were 111 present — 4 hon. members, 26 memberSi and 81 visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 29th, 1867. 

ArchcBology. 
G. G. MoNCK exhibited some coins, among them two Japanese coins, and a 
race silver coin ^belonging to the late Bebel Government in China ; 
also a Japanese box made of straw. 

Geology. 
W. GsBG exhibited some lava firom Teneriffe. 

Botamf, 
The Fbbsident exhibited the frnit of the prickly pear, a cocoa-nnt in the hnsk, 
and a double cocoa-nnt (Lodmcea BeycTveXla/nmC) fh)m the Seychelles, 
H. M. MouLE, Esqmre, then gave a lectnre on " Corfe Castle and the Isle 
ofPurbeok." 



There were 113 persons present — ^20 members, 5 hon. members, and 88 
▼isitonu" 
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MEETING HELD DECEMBER 18th, 1867. 

Ornithology. 

G. H. HoLDEN exhibited seven birds, British and Foreign, presented to the 

Society by J. W. Farangton. 

The P&esident presented a blne«throated warbler, and exhibited eome Urdi^ 
nests, bnilt of Cad- weed, from Spain. 

ETUomohgy, 

H. M. Hilton exhibited some Cingalese insects, presented to the Sooiefy bj 
A. B. Wiggin, 

Zoology, 

The President exhibited some corions oyster-shells, presented by H. H. 

A'Conrt. 
E. Almack exhibited the skull of a bear. 

Oeoloffy, 
fj. Almack exhibited some fossil bones from the drift in Berkehire. 

Botcmy. 

The Feesidsnt exhibited some minute coooa-nnts (Microeocoa eMUensia) from 

Chili, abont the size of ordinary wahints ; also Betel nnts from Siam, 

Ceylon, and India, together with shell-lime and Sipsiet for eating 

with them ; likewise the oapsnle of the Brazil nnt. 

The Fbesident then gave a lecture on "meteorites," illustrated by 

diagrams, and a large collection of meteorites, kindly lent for the purpoee 

by Mr. J. B. Gregory. 

The heads of sections then gave abstracts of their several reports. 

G. H. Holden then read the foUowing summary : — 

Corresponding haJf-year of 
1867. 1866. 

Number of ordinary meetings. .« ... 8 8 

Number of papers read 7 7 

Number of exhibitions 97 100 

Average number of exhibitions 

per meeting 12*1 12*4 

Averagenumberof persons present 81*3 41*3 

Average number of visitors present 57*4 24 

There were 99 persons present — ^22 members and 77 visitors. 
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BNTOMOLOOIOAL NOTIOBS. 

The following list is neoesaarilj small, as the School only retamed on 
August 16th ; bnt, nevertheless, a yerj fair amonnt was done in the first few 
weeks of the half-year. 

The late dates here recorded of the capture of some few Lepidoptera, 
whose usual time of appearanoe is July and the beghming of Aug^t, are 
accounted for by the absence of the School during the time mentioned. ' 

A great number have joined the Entomological section lately, it is only 
to be hoped that they will shew a good deal of energy in the approaching 



The names of those whose initials occur in the following list are : — 

iy» J. O. D. ••..■•• •••• jr. J. U. Boles. 

P. W. B F. W. Bourdaion. 

L. • L. Ohapman. 

\j» w* \j» •.•••••••••••••••*••« \j» ti a v^oie* 

J. W. D J. W.Dudding. 

J* Dm JTa.*****... ..•••.•••• w. D» Puller* 
J. H. J. Hamilton. 

xL» \J% XI* ••••••*.••.• ••• ... ••* J^» \j • xUlvOn. 

H. M. H. H. M. Hilton. 

0. 1 0. Irwin. 

F« J. H« J • P. J. H. JTenkinson. 

A. L A. Longmore. 

Cf» P. A. •••• ••••• Gr. P. AUCk* 

H. M. •••••• • : H. Manders. 

G.O. M G. 0. Manisty. 

w. x#. vj*.»»i.« (••■•»••«.,. ... ai. jd. v/aKejey* 

P.P P. Playne. 

0. A. S 0. A. Sladen. 



Latin Name. English Namk. Date. Gaptos. 

EHOPALOCERA.. 

ColiasEdusa Clouded Yellow ... Aug. 80 C. A. S. 

Argynnis Aglaia Dark Green P. ... Aug. 21 J. B. P. 

Theda Querous Purple Hairstreak Aug. 21 P. J. H. J i A. 0. H. 

(seen) 
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HBTBB0G1SA« 

Latin Kamk. Snolibh Nijue. Datb. OAROii 

SPHINGmA. 

Smerinthns OoeUatnB ... Ejed Hairk(Iarya) Sept. 1 J. B. F. 

S. Popnli Poplar H. (do.) Ang. 81 J. B. O. 

8. TOisB Lime H. (do.) Ang. 20 J. B. F. 

8phinx Ligostri Priyet H. (do.) Sept. 1 F. W. B. 

ChsDroohampa Poroellns Small Elephant 

(do.) Sept 1 J. W. D. 
BOMBYCINA. 

Orgyia Antiqna Yaponrer ... ... Sept. 6 F. J. H. J. 

DHobaCooruleooeidiala... Figure of 8 Sept. 9 Hon*. 

NOOTUINA. 

Biyophila Perla Marbled Beaatj... Aug. 24 O. 0. K. 

Aoronjota Alni Alder Moth (larra) Aug. 27 L. 0. 

Heliophobos Popnlaria ... Feathered Gothio Sept. 8 F. P. 

Agrotis Suff^ifia Aug. 26 F. J. H. J. 

Triphsena Janthina ... Aug. 28 F. J. H. J. 

Anthocelis Lnnosa ... Limar Underwing Sept. 28 C. L 

Oonoptera Libafcriz ... Herald Moth ... Sept. 10 C. A. S. 

OEOMETBIKA. 

Epione Apiciaria ... Aug. 80 J. B. O. 

EmiomoB Tiliaria <.. F. J. 0. B. 

E. Angularia • Ang. 19 A. 0. H. 

Strenia CHathrata Axig. 27 A* 0. H. 

Hiberziia Progemmaria Oct. 28 A. L. 

Cheimatobia Bromata NoTt 16 J. B* 0« 

Xupitheoia Centaureata Aug. 24 A* 0. H. 

Phibelapteryx Poljgrammata Sept. 1 F. J. H. J. 

SootoriaDabitata Aug. 29 O.T. 0. 

Cidaria Immanata ••• • Aug. 24 A«0«H« 

PYBALIDINA. 

FjnUia Farinalis ••• ... Aug. 17 

Boiys Yertioalis ... ... • Ang. 19 H.M.H* 

Aphomia Colo&ella... ••• ... i»t ••• t*t Sept. 1 F«J*H»J« 



NEW SPECIES. 
The two following are new to the College list. The ' Staiotoa' munbeif 
aro pirofizedi m they are not to be found in onr Calendar* 
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182 Triohiara Cratsogi Sept. 9 Bred by F. J. H. J., from a pnpa 

found by G. F. R. 
208 Cyteatophora Dilnta Sept. 12 Takeu in Manton Coppice by L. G. 



LATEST APPBABANCBS. 

YaiiMfa Atalanta Rsd Admiral ... Oct. 29 0. A. S. 

V. Urtioa Small Toi-toigeahell Nor. 3 J. H. 

Goncpteryz Bhamni ».. Brimitone B. ... Nov. 8 H. M. 

Yanaasalo Peacock B Not. 10 C. A. S. 



Maoroglosaa StellatarQm Hamming Bird H. Oct. 23 J. W. D. 
FhlogophoMkllatioaloBa Angle Shades ... Dec. 13 F. F. B. 



BOTANY. 

During the earlier port of the half-year a very fair amount of work was 
done; two, if not thr^, ne*^ species were added to our list, and a very 
ooDsiderable number of new localities. The subjoined list gives only the more 
important notices. Plants continued in flower till the beginning of November, 
but by the end of the first week of that month most of them had been killed 
by the frost. 

Names of those whose initials are given in the list. 

G. H. D ,.. .. G. H. Dawson. 

W. F W. Fergus, Esq., M.D. 

J. £. M. J. £. Uilliard. 

A. C. H. ..., A. 0. Hilton. 

H. M. H H. M. Hilton. 

A. P. H A. P. Hockin. 

F. St. tl. ...... F. H). Jarvis. 

F. J. H. J F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

tl . \j» x^« ......t*. •....•■..•.. w. v/. X aimer. 

G. F. B. ..••••.• G. F. Buck. 

. B. im. T. •• E. im Thum, 

NEW SPECIES. 
Blue Flea-bane (Erigeron acris), Downs near Dead-man's copse. Sept. 8, 

G. F. B. 
Wild Garlic (Allium oleraoeum) side of the Bath road, near the Turnpike 

Aug, 25, G. F. R, 



* 



. • 
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Borage (Borago officinalis) near Elcot Mill, (probably an escape). 

S. B. Dizon, Esq.} jnn., has also presented specimens of 
Lastrea Borreri, from Draycott Copse, near Pewsey. 
Lastrea Thelypteris, fix)m Manningford Brace, near Pewsey, Oct. 1867. 

NEW LOCALITIES. 



Wild Mignonette Beseda Intea ... 



i«i ••• 



Dwarf Mallow ... 

Wood Vetch 

Agrimony 

Bose-Bay 

Enchanter's Night \ 
shade j 

J. easei .«. ••■ , , , 

Corn Chamomile 

Stinking do. 

Dwarf Cndweed 

Chicory 



I • • • i 



Nettle-leaved \ 
Bell-flower J 

Viper's Bngloss ... 
Water Bistort ... 



Ladies' Tresses . ,. Neottia spiralis 



Toad-Bnsh 

Balrnsh 

Common Spleenwort 



Between Fonr and Five-mile 

Clnmps, Sep. 11, A.C.H. 

and H. M. H. 
Malva rotnndifolia Mildenhall; East Eennett, 

T. A. P. 
Vicia sylvatica ... ... Wood by Martinsell, Sept. 4, 

H. M. H. 
Agrimonia odorata ... Ivy's Farm, Ang. 30, T. A. P. 
Epilobimn angustifoliam Wood by Martinsell, Sept. 4, 

H. M.' H. 

^. I . ,• f Stone-bridge Lane, Marl- 

CircaDa Intetiana | borough. T. A. P. 

Dipsacns sylvestris ... Ponlton, Ang. 20, T. A. P. 

Anthemis arvensis ... Ivy's Farm, Ang. 30, E. im T. 

Anthemis ootnla Ivy's Farm, Ang. 30, T. A. P. 

Gnaphalium nliginosnm Ivy's Farm, Ang. 30, T. A. P. 

Cichorium intybns ... Martinsell, Ang. 20, J. B. O. 

and F. R. J. ; Eailway, 

near Ivy's Farm, Ang. 

30, E; im T. 

n 1- X 1. T Forest Hill, Sept. 12, A.C.H. 

Campanula trachehnm... and H M H 

Railway near Ivy's Farm, 

Ang. 30, E. im T. 
Water meadows, Ponlton, 

Ang. 20, J. C. P. and 

E. im T. 
Between Fonr and Five-mile 

Clumps, Sep. ll^A.C.H. 

and H.M.H. 
Elcot Mill, Aug.30, E. im T. 
Mildenhall, T. A. P. 
Wall of St. Peter's Church, 

Marlborough, G. F. R. 



.. . ... 



Echium vulgare 
Polygonum amphibium 



... • •• 



•  a ... 



Juncus bufonius 
Scirpus lacustris ... . 
Asplenium trichomanes 
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OTHER KOnCES. 



Water Orowfoot. 
Soapwort .•• 
WoodYetoh 



••• 



Strftwbeny 

Bavron Strawberry 

Baspberry 

Pear (onltiTated) 
Apple (onltivated) 

Avy ••• ••• ••• 

Bur-Hangold ... 
Com Marigold ... 
Felwort ••• ••• 

Field Qentiaii ••• 



Black Mullein ... 

Bed Battle 

Primrose 
Cowslip 
Golohionm ., 



••• ••• 



••• ••• 



»•• ••• 



AiTow-grass 



Banimcnliis heterophyUnB 
Saponaria officinalis 
yida sylyatica 



••• ••• 



••• • • • 



Fragaiia Tesca 
Potentilla fragariastram 
Biibas Idfldns 



••• 



Hedera helix .•• ••• ... 

Bidens cemna ... ... 

Ghiyaanthemiim Begetuin 

GlentiaDa amarella 

Qentiana campestris ••• 



Verbasoum nigram 
Pedicolaris sylyatica ... 

Primola mlgaris 

Primula yens. •• ••• ... 
Colchicum antnmnale ... 

Trigloohin palnstre 



fl. Aug. 21, E. im T. 
only' in bud Aug. 20, E. im T. 
fl. Aug. 28, West Woods, 
A. P. H. and J. E. H. 
fl. Noy. 5, E. im T. and J.O.P. 
fl. Koy. 4^ E. im T. 
fl. Oct. 25, W. P. 
fl. Sept. 22, Mrs. Bradley, 
fl. Sept. 22, G. H. D ; Oct. 

25tli, W. P. 
fl. by Sept. 11, T. A. P. 
fl. Oct. 1, E. im T. 
fl. Sept. 24, E. im T. 
very few fl. out^ Aug 20. 
only young buds, Aug. 80, 

E. im T. ; Marlborough 

Common, Sep. 6, T.A.P. 
flrst fl. Aug. 21, P. J. H. J. 
Sept. 80, E. im T. 
Sept. 11, T. A. P. 
fl. Noy. 5, E. im T. and J.C.P. 
fl. Aug. 28» A. P. B:. and 

J. E. H. 
not yisible where it was 

plentiful last year. 



TBEES LEAFLESS. 



Lime ••• 

Horse Chestnut 

Hawthorn 

Pear 

Bed Currant 

Ash ... 

Field Elm 

Lombardy Poplar 

Oak 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Oct. 20. 

Oct. 27. 

Noy. 12. 

Oct. 26. 
.•• ••• Oct. 26. 
••• ... Oct. 25. 
Oct. 28th to Noy. 12. 
Oct. 29. 

Nov. 12. 



••• 



••• 
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OBOTTHOLOOIOAL NOTICES. 



Fieldfare ..• ... seen .^ September 29th E. im Thimi. 

Swallow seen ... Korember 16th G. H. Dawson. 



NEW SPECIES. 

Since the publication of the list of the birds mentioned in the " Flora of 
Marlborongh," four or fire years have passed, in the course of which 
several birds have been observed in this neighbourhood. The following 
is the list of those additional notices which we have been able to obtain. 

1. — ^White-tailed Eagle, one shot in Savemake Forest in 1859. 

2. — ^Bough-legged Buzzard, one caught at Overton in 1866. 

8. — ^Peregrine Falcon, said not to be uncommon on the Downs. 

4. — Hen Harrier, one shot in Savemake Forest in 1862. 

6. — Common Buzzard, several specimens observed in 1866. 

6. — Common Kite, a pair built for some years at the same place, on the 
further side of Martinsell. 

7. — Golden Plover, visits us in severe winters. 

8. — Green Sandpiper, several flocks observed in the neighbourhood. 

9. — Grey Phalarope, one shot at East Kennet in 1866. 
10. — ^Lesser black backed Gull, occasionally met with. 
11. — ^Arctic Tern, observed on the canal at Savemake. 
12. — Golden Eye, one specimen shot at MildenhaU. 
18. — ^Widgeon, not uncommon. 

14. — ^Bohemian Wazwing, observed at Drayoot in 1864. 
16. — ^Bed-neoked Grebe, one obtained at Preshute some yean ago. 
16. — Little Auk, one shot on the Kennet in 1864. 
17. — Greater spotted Woodpecker, not uncommon. 

Besides these there is one bird, the great Bustard, which we may dUum as 
having once belonged to our Marlborough list, though it has in all probability 
become extinct, we may almost say in England, for many years. In a paper 
read before the Wilts Archsaological Society, are recorded the two last 
instances of its occurrence in this neighbourhood, one in Savemake Forest in 
the year 1849, the second two years later at Chiseldon. There are also two 
birds, which, it is to be feai^d, are completely lost to us, the Baven and the 
Nightingale. 



- I 
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MUSEUM BEPOBT. 



GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

This has been enriched by a valuable collection of fossil fish, from the 
Orkneys, some relics from a Fict's honse in the Orkneys, bofch by J. B. 
Gilmore, Esq., and a collection of fossil sponges by the late W. Bartlett, Esq. 

MINERALOGICAL COLLECTION. 

In order to complete a good representative collection, the following 
minerals are required — Meteoric Iron, Meteorite, Copper Nickel, Badiated 
Pyrites, Bocksalt (crystallized), Emery, Ilmenite, Cervantite, Zircon, Scapolite, 
Epidote, Lepidolite, Lewnte, Glassy Feldspar, Graphic Granite, Kaolin, 
Petalite, Lievrite, Meerschaum, Allophane, Scheelite, Wulfenite, Wolfram, 
Alum'te, Websterite, Apatite. 

Towards the cost of these F. Storr, Esq., has given 5s. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The collection of Moths and Butterflies has been enriched by a donation 
of specimens from the Bev. J. Greene — ^with that exception there have been 
but few additions. In accordance with a wish expressed by many kind Friends 
a list of our desiderata is given below. In order to prevent this list being too 
long, none but the names of those species of which we have no representative 
are mentioned, and even these only to the end of the Noctuaa. As there are 
but few complete series, almost any Bpecimens will be acceptable. 



BUTTERFLIES. 



Colias Hyale 
Pieris Daplidice 
Vanessa Antiopa 
Argynnis Lathonia 
MelitaBa Athalia 
Thecla Pruni 



Chrysophanus Dispar 

" Chryseia 
PolyommatuB Aois 
" Arion 

Steropes Paniscus 
Pamphila Aotsdon 



SPHINGES. 



Procris Globulariea 
Sphinx Pinastri 
Deilephila (all) 



Chasrooampa Nerii 
« Celerio 

Sesia Bombyliformis 
Sphecia Bembeciformis 
and all the Troohiliums, except Tipuliforme, 
Myopadforme and Formioaeforme. 
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BOMBTOES. 


Hepialns Sylyinns 




Gerara Bionspis 


LiUioma Avreolft 


« Bifida 


" "PfgamcHtk 


Notodonta Dromedarins 


<* Miuoerda 


« Tritoplins 


Nxidaria S«iiez 


Ffcilophora Flnmigera 


SpuosoBia FfebpjntlA 


Diymonia Dodoneda 


Enlepia Grttmmloa 


•' Chaonia 


w Gribmm 


Glnphisia Grenata 


Deiopeia Palohella 


Leiocampa Diotaaoides 


Ladooampa IVifblii 


Diloba GsBmleocepbala 


Eriogaster Laaestrii 


Feridea Trepida 


Glisiooampa Oastrenfis 


Fsilnra Monacha 


Flatypteryx Laoertinaria 


Hypogyrmia Dispar 


Drepana Sioala 


Dasyohira Fasoelina 


Payohe (aU) 


NOGTrj/R. 


Gymatophora Daplaris 


HydnDoia PetMitit 


** Fluotuosa 


Azy1iaPatri» 


« Dilnta 


Xylophasia li'dMngrte 


" OcnlariB 


<< Sookq^aoiii* 


« Bidenfl 


Xylomyges Gonspioillains 


Aoronyota Tridens 


Laphygma Ezigaa 


" Leporina 


Kenria Saponaris» 


'* Strigosa 


Paohetra LeoooplUM 


« Alni 


Lnperma Dmnerilii 


« Salida 


Mamestre Anoeps 


•* Myrioaa 


" PUTTa 


Synia Mnscnlosa 


Apamea Ooimecni 


Lenoania YiteUina 


<« Gemina 


*' Straminea 


** Ophiograinxna 


Mela&ia Flammea 


„ Fibrosa 


Senta UIysb 


Miana EzpoHta 


Nonagria Despeota 


Hydrilla F&luBtrifl 


** Oonoolor 


Garadrina Alaines 


<< Helmaimi 


Agrotis Fennioa 


« Gann89 


« Gorfcioea 


« Typh» 


<* Bipa 


,9 Grassioornis 


<' ObeliflOft 



F 
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AgrofciB Agfttliina 

** ABbworthii 
TriphBsna Snbwqaa 
Nootna Depnncta 

** Ehoxnboidea 

*' Sobrina 
Taaniooampa Leuoographa 
Ortohoeia Snspeota 
OerastiB Biythzooepbala 
Hoporina Grooeago 

" Aarago 
Cirrcddia Xempeliiia 
Tethea Betiua 
Enperia Fnlvago 
Cosmia Fyralina 
Eremobia Oohrolenoa 
DianthiBoia Ononbali 

*' Albmuumla 
Heoatera DjBodea 
Epnnda Latcdenta 

" Nigra 
Valeria Oleagina 
'M' i ii j^li^ Bimacolosa 



u 
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Hadena Safcnra 
AssimiliB 
Bectilinea 
Cloantha Ferspicillaria 
Xjlina Bhizolitha 

" Fetrifioata 
Cncullia Etcroplmlarisd 
Absinithii 
Ghamomillad 
Calopbasia Linariss 
Ghariclea Delphinii 
Heliothis Feltigera 
*' Armigera 
" Soatosa 
Anarta Melanopa 
Acontia Laotuoaa 
Erastria Yenastnla 

" FuBonla 
Micra Ostrina 
Brephos Kotha 

" Bractea 
Flncda lUnfirfaris 
Ophiodes Limaris 



BOTANICAL COLLECTION. 
No further additions have been made to the colleotion. Among the 
more important desiderata may be mentioned Bannncnlns floribnndas, 
Glanoinm violaoenm, Draba mpestris, Foljgala nliginosa, Hoenchia ciliata, 
M. saxatiliB, Arenaria nor^eg^oa, Stellaria oerastoides, Medicago sylYestris, 
Trifoliom Molinerii, T. glomeratom, Bosa Wilsoni, B. involnta B. Sabini, B. 
■epiom, Epilobinm rosmarinifolinm, Saxifraga csdspitosa, S. affinis, Astrantia 
m%jor, CEnanthe silaifolia, (E. flnviatilis, Tordylinm maximnm, Dancns mariti- 
maS| Coriandram satiynm, Gkilinm Anglioum, Fedi& carinata, Sonchns 
palostris, Ajnoseria posilla, Cardans Forsteri, Centanrea nig^escens, Gnapha- 
liani norvegionm, Filago apionlata, Senecio palndosns, Cineraria palnstris, 
Menziesia cadmlea) Yerbascnm flocoosnm, Y. Blattaria, Yeronioa yema, 
Orobanohe caryophyllaoea, 0. amethystea, O. Ficridis, Tencrinm Spordinm, 
Lamiam intermedium, Galeopsis ochrolenca, Pingnicula alpina, Utricalaria, 
intermedia Cyclamen hederaBfolinm, Statice|bineryosa, Chenopodinm nrbicnm, 
C« botryodeSi C. glanoeum, Bnmex Fratensis, Enphorbia Striota, Spiranthes 
cemna, Epipaotis media, Epigogiom aphyllnm, Orohis laziflora^ O. militaidB, 
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O. tephrosanthos, Ophryu aranifera, Liparis LoBselii, Cyprepedima Galoeoliu, 
SisyTmcliiam anoeps, Allinm Babingtonii,A. Soorodoprasum, A.Sch(Bnopra8iun, 
Gonyallaria Poljgonatnm, Fctamogeton flabellatas, P. gracilis, P. loQg^folinB, P. 
heteropyllus P. oblongns, ZoBteranana,Sparganiammimmain, Jnncos diffasiu, 
J. biglninis, Scirpus carinatas, S. triqaeter, S. Watsoni, S. parmliiB, Carex 
cnrta, C.Yahlii C.canescens, Phlenm aspemm, Arondo striota, Gljoeria Borieri 
Poa laxa, P. cassia, Festnca amndinaoea, Woodsia ilyensis. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

Diiring the last few months some important additions have been made to 
the Society's collection of birds. This haying been fairly set on foot, and a 
commodions cabinet having been purchased for the presenration of the speci- 
mens, it is hoped that others may be induced to follow the example of several 
very liberal Donors. Though there are obvious , advantages in having the 
specimens properly stuffed and set up, yet for several causes, principally on 
account of the great expense incurred, it has been determiiled, for the present 
at least, to preserve merely the skms of the majority of the birds. These will 
therefore be as welcome as stuffed specimens, though there is now accommo- 
dation for the careful preservation of the latter. 

The collection at present condisls of specimens of the following birds : — 



Falco Tinnunculus 
FalcoNisus 

Falco Bufus 
Strix Aluco 
Strix Flammea 
Strix Otus 
Corvus Corax 
Corvus FrugHegus 

Garrulus Pica 
Grarrulus Glandarius 
Stumus Vulgaris 
Lanius Colurio 
Turdus Viscivorus 
Turdus Pilaris ... 
Turdus Musicus 
Turdus Iliacus ... 
Turdus Torquatus 
Turdus Morula ... 
Sylvia Suecia 
Sylvia Phoenicurus 



' ••. 



Kestrel (2) 
Sparrow Hawk [2) 

Marsh Harrier 
Tawny Owl (2) 
Bam Owl (2) ... 
Long-eared Owl 
Baven 
Book(2) 

Magpie (2) 

Jay (2) 

Starling (2) 

Bedbacked Shrike 
Missel Thrush (2) 

Fieldfare (2) 

Song Thrush (2) 
Bedwing (2) 

Bing Ouzel 

Black Bird 

Blue throated Warbler ... 

Bedstart .». 



... f E. im 
IG. H. 



E. im Thum 

Thum 
Dawson 

... E. im Thuru 

... Bev. J. F. Bright 

... Bev. J. F. Bright 

... Bev. T. A. Preston 

... J.B. Gilmore, Esq. 

.../Bev. J. F. Bright 
\ E. im Thum 

... Bev. T. A. Preston 

... Bev. T. A. Preston 

... Bev. J. F. Bright 

... Bev. J. F. Bright 

... E. imThum 

... E. imThum 

... E. im Thurn 

... E. im Thum 

... Bev. T. A. Preston 

... Bev. J.F. Bright 

Bev. T. A. Preston 

J. W. Parrington 
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fiylTia Trochilus 
Begitltts Cristatiis 
Troglodytes Vulgaris 
Aooentor Modnlaris 
I^ams Onralens 
fimberizft OitrineQa .. 
Emberiza Nivalis 

FjrtrhulaTalgaris 
Fringilla Coccothranstes 
Vring^a Cffilebs 
Fringilla monti-fringiUa 

l^ringiiltt Montinm 
FHngilla Spenits 
ffringilla Linaria 
Onenlns Canonis 



Pious Yiridis 



••• ••• 



Willow Warbler 
Golden-crested Wren (2) 
Common Wren (2) 
Hedge Aooentor (2) 

Blue Tit (2) 

Yellow Hammer (2) 
Snow Bunting ... ... 

Bulfinob t.. ... 

Hawfinoh(2) 

Chaffinch (2) 

Brambling (4) 

Mountain Linnet (2) 
Pififcin .«• ... ••. 
Common Bedpole 
Cuckoo (2) 

Green Woodpecker (2) ... 



i 



Eev. J. F. Bright 

Rev. T. A. Preston 

Rev. J. F. Bright 

Rev. J. F. Bright 

Rev. J. F. Bright 

Rev. J. F. Bright 

J. W. Parrington 
J. B. Gibnore, Esq. 

Rev. J. F. Bright 



Sitta Enropaaa 
Aloedo Ispida 



Nuthatch 
Kingfisher (3) ... 



.«• *•( 



Caprimulgus EuropsBus Goatsucker 



•  • • • a 



Phasifinus Colchicus 

Perdix Cineria 

Perdix Hcbra 

HcBmatopus Ostralegus... 
Charadrius Pluvialis 
Charadrius Hiaticula ... 
Yftnellus Cristatus 

Ardea Cineria ... 

Ardea Stellaris 

Fringa Yariabilis 
Fringa Maritima 
Mochetes Pugnax 

Totsnus Calidris 

Soolopax GhiUinago 
Soolopax Gallinula 

Ballss aquations 

Crex-pratensis 



Common Pheasant (4) ... 
Partridge ... 

Red-legged Partridge (2) 

Oyster catcher 

Golden Plover 

Ringed Plover (2) 
Lapwing (2) 

Common Heron 

Common Bittern 

Dunlin (2) 

Purple Sandpiper (2) ... 

Ruff (2) 

Common Redshank (2) 
Common Snipe (2) 

Jack Snipe (2) 

Water Rail (2) 

Land Rail 



••• *•• 



Rev. J. F. Bright 

f Rev. T. A. Preston. 
\ Rev. J. F. Bright. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. W Parrington. 

J. W. Parrington. 

f Rev. J. F. Bright. 
\ J, W. Parrington. 

TRev. J. F. Bright. 
X E. im Thum. 

Rev. J. F. Bright. 

fRev. J. F. Bright. 
X G. H. Dawson. 

{Rev. T. A. Preston. 
E. im Thum. 

Mr. G. Gauntlet. 

E. im Thum. 

E. im Thum. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 
G. H. Dawson. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

Rev. T. A. Preston 

E. im Thum. 



{ 
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Gallinnla Chloropns 

Fulica Atra 
Phalaropns LobatnB 
Sterna Arctica 
Larus argentatns 
Lams Marinns 
Lams Flayipes 
Lams Lanus 

Lams Tridaotylns 

Thalassidroma Frocellaria 



••• »»• 



••• ••• 



••• ••* 



••• ••• 



••• ••• ••• 



••• ••■ 



Moorhen (2) 

Gommon Coot 
Qrej Fhalarope 
Arctio Tern 

Herring GuU (2) 

Great black-backed Gull 

Lesser black-backed Gnll 

Common GhiU 

Eittiwake 

Storm Petrel (2) ... 



••• ••• 



.*• .*• I • . 



••• *•• •.• 



• • . •• a 



Anas Acnta 
Anas Fiisca 
Mergas Serrator 

Carbo Cormoranns ..• 
Galymbns GladaUs 
TJria Troile 
Uria Grylle 
Mormon Fratercnla 
AJcaTorda 



... • •. 



Pintail duck ... 

Velvet Scoter (2) 

Bedbreasted Merganser(d) 



*•• ••• ... 



••• ••# ..• 



•.* ... 



Cormorant 

Great Northern Diver ... 

Guillemot (2) ... 

Black Guillemot (8) 

Puffin (2) 

Bazor Bill (2) 



•*• .•• ..• 



• • . • .. 



.•• ..• ••• 



••t .•• 



{Sergeant Haggis. 
Bev. J. F. Bright. 

Bev. T. A. Preston. 

Mr. J. Coleman. 

E. im Thnm. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

E. im Thum. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 
J. W. Parriogton. 

Bev, T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B Gilmore, Esq. 
J. W. Parrington. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B, Gilmore, Esq. 



BOMAN COINS. 
Presented bt J. C. Brown, 
A silver denarius of Antonius Pius 
A copper coin of ditto 

Ditto Faustina 

Ditto Commodua 

Two of the Bepublic, and seven of which the inscriptions are 
unintelligible. 

ENGLISH COINS. 
Shilling of Charles II (1668) 
Ditto Anne (1711) 
Silver threepence of George 11 (1740) 
Penny of William and Mary (1601) 
Silver sixpence of G«orge 11 (1757) 
Groat of Edward I, by Mr. C. Brampton 
Ditto of Biohardn 



Silver coin of Louis XY (1757) 
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LIST OP DONATIONS. 



Mr. Stnbbs, Heiile7-on-Thame8 ... 

Mrs. Keeling, Bury St. EdmTiiida .•• 

A. ArmBtrong, Usq. .•• ..• •.• ..• ••• 

Image ... *•• ... ••• ••• ••• 

J. F, Vernon ... ... .*• ••• ••• 

H&jTiBon ... ... ... •!• ... 

Aiiord. ... ... .•• ... ••• ••• 

U* M. xultoni.. ... I.. •*• *•• ••• 

A. Babington, £8G[. ... ... .•• •*. ..« 

iT* w. jLi.eaci ... ... ... ... ••• ••* 

T. B. Dumergne 

FOB BIRD CABINET. 

E. unTniim ... .•• ... •.. ••• 

T. E. Maclean 

Gr. A. LtGiro'y ••« ... ... ••• ••• 

G. Xrwin ... ••• ••• ... ..« ••• 

\j» J. i^oie ... .•• *•• ... ... t.. 

(t. £ . KnoK ... ... .*• ..t *•• .*• 

H. W. Beloe, Esq. 

W. Bi. Oarles • • .•• .•• ••• .•• •.• 

Jfi. Jfi. M.Gn.&y ... »*• it. ... ... ••• 

E. Maitland .•• ... ... ..• ••• *•• 

P. G. Oroome ..• .•• ... ... .•■ 

iu. jjL. Uarr •.• ..• §.« *•• ..• .*« 

F. Ghiohester ... ..* ..* ... ••• 
15. J. vJ&wceiey *•* ... ••• ... ... 

jxL&onen •«. ..• .•• ... ... ... 

W«G. de Jersey ... ... ... ... ... 

0. St. J. Beanolerk 

L. Chapman ... ... ... ... ..t 

x. jj6&on ... ... ... ... ••• ..t 

ir • \7. x onng ... •«. ... ... ••. ... 

jji. AimacKi ... ... ... ... ... ... 

xweeciaie ... ... .•• .•• ... 

iuLGjCi ... ... ... ... ..I ... 

XX. JxLaixcierSitt ... ..« ... «.« ••• 



£ s. 


d. 


10 


6 


6 





2 


6 


2 


6 


1 








6 


1 





1 


6 


1 
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6 


10 
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6 





1 








1 
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6 





1 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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6 





1 
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6 





1 
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6 





1 








1 








1 











6 





1 








1 








1 








1 








1 
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£. Estconrt ... ... 

G. E. Manisty ... 

A. G. Hilton ... 

F. J. H. Jenkinson ... 

G, H. Dawson 

Eev. T. A. Preston ... 

H. Hansel 

H. a'Gotirt ... 
M. H. Smith 



H. M. Monle, Esq. ... 
Bev. Handley Monle... 
W. E. Mnllins, Esq. ... 
Eev. J. F. Bright ... 
Kev. T. A. Preston ... 
W. B. Carles 



*.• 



FOR ALBUM. 



••• 



t*« 



••• 



••i 



•ti 



ttt 



••• 



••• 



••• 



£ 8, 


d. 





6 


1 








6 


1 


8 


10 





10 








6 





6 


1 





2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 



F. Storr, Esq. 



FOB MINEBALa. 



u» 



•M 
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SALE OF REPORTS. 



No. in hand 
Copy returned 



No. in hand 



• M 



• •• 



MIDSUMMEB 1865. 



•t* ••• 



••• ■•• 



Sold 



No. in hand 



4 



GHBISTMAS 1865. 



(•• ... ••• 4 



4 



••• ••• 



... 126 



126 



Sold 

No. in hand 



... *•• ... 



MIDSUMMER 1866. 

••t tt* *•• 99 Sold 

No. in hand 

99 

GHBSTMAS 1866. 

Beport and Calendars in hand 21 Sold 

No. in hand 

21 



••• ... 



... ... 



3 
... 123 

126 



•t. •• • 



••• ... 



4 
95 

99 



3 

18 

21 



Beport — ^No. in hand ••• 


••• 


94 


No. jn hand 


Calendars — No. in hand 


... 


91 


Sold 

No. in hand 



... ... 



••• I.. 



..a ... 



No. Printed 



... *•* 



91 

MIDSUMMEB 1867. 
... 400 Supplied to Members 



400 



Given away 

Sold 

No. in hand 



... ... 



94 

5 

86 

91 



•t • ... 



... ••• 



25 

24 

278 

73 

400 
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LIST OF LIBRAEY. 



No. OF 
YoLS. Na.me of Book. 

6. Intellectual Observer , 

6 Popular Science Review 

3. Becreative Science , 

1. Flora of Marlborongh 

3. The Entomologist 

3. Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 

3, The Ibis 

6. The Geologist 

4. The Geological Magazine 

1. Ootheca WooUeiana (Part 1) 

1. Memoir of J. WooUey 

1. Oassell's Birds... 

1. Synopsis Florae Helveticee ... 

3. Flora Germanica 

1. British Algse ..< ..• ... 

1. British Ferns ... ... ... ... ••. 

7. Linaans Systema Katar» 

1. British Spiders*. • ..• ••• •»« ..« 
1. Kirby and Spence's Entomology 

1. Dana's Mineralogy ••• »,. >r» ..« 

2. Yarions Papers reprinted from the Quarterly 

Journal of the G^logioal Society . . . 

1. Montagu's British Birds ... 

1. Morris's British Fossils •• 

1. Wood's Index Entomologicus ... 

1. Handbook of Geological Terms (Page) 

2. Hewitson's British Birds' Eggs 

23. Zoologist... ... .•• ••• 

2. Sowerby's British Wild Fk^vreM 



Donor. 
Bev. J. M. Fuller. 



if 



}* 



Bey. T A. Preston. 



»> 



» 



ft 



Bev. T. Gomthwaite. 



ft 



Professor Newton. 



n 



A. Herklots. 
Bev. H. Baber. 



if 



Mrs. Grray. 



ft 



Bev. H. E. Booth. 
H. A« Evans, Esq. 
W. W. Fowler, Esq. 
J. B. Gilmore. 

H. Woodward, Esq. 

F.G.S., &c. 
Bev. T. A. Preston. 

ft 
Purchased 

tf 

tf 
'f 
it 
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2. CoiiTersatioDS on Ghemistry ... 

1« Wells on Dew ... ... ... 

L " That's it " or " Plain Teaching" 

1. " Homes without Hands" 



H. M. Monle, Esq. 



it 



F. C. Lightfoot, Esq. 
Purchased. 



PRINTER'S ERROR IN ACCOUNTS. 

£ 8, d. £ 8, d. 

Subscriptions 5 16 not 5 10 

In Bird Cabinet 2 19 9 not 2 16 9 

InExpenditure— Printing Notices... 18 6 not 18 



XABLBOSOnaH : 
C. PXRKINS, FRINTEB, TIMES OFTICB. 



EEPOET 



OP THE 



J^^dL 



ayi^ 



^t^./fl 6S^ 






MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 



^.atwral 




\%\ui 




%i\i\l, 



FOR THE 




HALF.YEAIi, 





ENDING MIDSUMMER, 1868. 



■•* 

fe?. 



*'TUH MIHI NATUSiE LiBEAT PBBDISCERE MORES: 
QUIS DeUS HANC MUNDI TEMPEBET ARTE DOMUM." 



MARLBOROUGH ; 
Printed by C. Perkins, Times Office. 

1868. 






a«. 



^i-.Ss 



^r 



REPOET 



OF THE 



MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 



Italttrd 




ist0rg 




0netg, 



FOB THE 



HAIjB^.YBAB, 




ENDING MIDSUMMER, 1868. 



"TUM HIHI NaTUILE LIBEAT PEBDISCEBB M0BE8: 
QUIS DeUS HANC MUNDt TEKPEBET ABTB DOKUM." 



MAELBOROUGH : 

Fbinted bt 0. Pebkins, Times Office. 

1868. 



PBEFAGE. 



One nsn&lly has to qualify the general report of a Society'a prooeedings by a 

few dark shades, howeTer bright may be the general effect. And, whether it 

is necessary or not to do so, one inclines, as a matter of pmdenoe, to look oat 

for the darker shades. In oor report for this half-year, howeTer, we have 

(whether we like it or not) simply and absolutely to chronicle successes. Oar 

field-days, at Bamsbory and Chiseldon, h^ve worked, on the whole, well : oor 

foreign ooRespondence has been enlarging to a promising and interesting 

extent. The response to Mr. Preston's kind and well considered ofibr of pmea 

was thoronghly good in quality ; in quantity it was impossible to anticipate 

much. Mr. Storr originated, and the Master seconded, the foundation of two 

prizes for the present year, to be awarded for the largest collection of diflferent 

sorts of wild plants that should be made within the whole holiday. More than 

fifty competed ; and Maoquoid, the winner of the prize, collected no fewer than 

104 sorts. Collections generally have been vigorous, and the donations shall speak 

for themselyesj we have to thank Professor Oliyer, for a collection of Minerals ; 

the yenerable Professor Sedgwick, for a ooUectioil of Fossils ; Bey. H. Baber, 

a firm friend of the society, for one of British Plants ; H. W. Mercer for one of 

9- 

British Bggs ; B. im Thum, for one of British Nests i O. 6. Monck, for one of 
Coins ; J. Pole, for one of British Moths and Butterflies ; F. Qiles, for soyeral 
interesting specimens from the Niagara Falls ; Mr. Nicholls, of Eingsbridge, 



tor tmeWe Deronflliire Birds; Mr. Baker, of Gambridge, for the model of an 
Ank'a IBgg', Mrs. Graj, for a boWe of Huimpg Fruit ; Mr. P. 6. Wayman, 
fbr speotmeiit of loeUuid Spar; C. Laweon, for tiie egg of a Whito-taOed 
Sa§^ ; M. H. Smitli, for a Hawk, and Heron ; W. W. Dayman, A. C. Ahnack, 
and J. W. ISSBb, forpreaentaof books; 6. H. Dawson, for BateiB^ Nc;turdU8t on 
the Amamon$s Miss Come, for Darwin's PZon^ omiAiUnuiUimder DometUcoiion ; 
G.F.Mile8 for speoimens of Ancient Pottery ; Bev. H. Bell, for the valnable gift 
of Stainton's MamkoX of Moths, hast not least, we hare to thank the Presi- 
dent, for a pair of the Groster Spotted Woodpecker : Mr. Gilmore, for the 
mnnlfioent addition of Orkney Fossils to his former gift of Orkney Birds, a gift 
which calls for special and most 'grateful mention; 11. B. H. Prince Leopold 
and the Bev. Bobinson Duckworth, for very kind presents of two copies of 
Clark-Kennedy's Birds of Berks emd Bucks, Let ns continno to hope that 
gennine and vigorons exertion will succeed in maintaining and promoting 
for onr Society the position it has now gained. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 



PRESIDENT. 

Sky. T. a. Pssnoir. 



SECRETARY. 
G. H. Dawson. 



TREASURER. 
Bsv.T. A. Pbsston. 



LIBRARIAN. 
E. Almack. 



COMMITTEE. 

The Ex-Ofvicio SEbmbees. C. M. Bull, Esq. 

g. holden. £. im tuuen. 



G. n. Dawson. 



EDITING COMMITTEE. 

Kev. T. a. Peeston. 

G. HOLDEN. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 
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H. M. MouLE, Esq. 
W. E. MuLLiNs, Esq. 
F. E. Thompson, Esq. 
C. M. Bull, Esq. 
Rkv. J. F. BaiGHT. 
Rev. J. SowEEBY, 

T. E. Maclean. 
F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
A. C. Hilton. 
H. M. Hilton. 

E. Almack. 
J. B. Oakelet. 

H. A'COUET. 

P. G. Young. 
P. B. Jarvis. , 
W. G. Db Jersey 

F. J. 0. Boles. 
J. B. Fuller. 
M. H. Smith. 

G. E. Manisty. 
W. Greg. 

n. SOAMES. 

H. Manders. 



Rev. C. W. Taylee. 
A. Babinoton, Esq. 
W. Fergus, Esq., M.D. 

E. J. Turner, Esq. 
S. B. Dixon, Esq., juint. 

F. Storr, Esq. 
W. H. Macdonald, Esq. 

MEMBERS. 

G. G. MONCK. 

A. P. WOODHOUSE. 

A. H. B. Rbtnardson. 
J. S. Woodhouse. 
E. C. Sewell. 
G. A. Sladen. 
E. L. Hesketh. 

B. J. Guillemard. 
S. Image. 
H. S. Sankey. 

C. P. Harrison. 
T. W. E. Harvey. 
W. D. Fenning. 
L. 0. Galley. 
A. D. B. Hovell. 
H. J. Verrall. 
P. L. Hesketh, 

J. W. HOOKIN. 



BULES. 



l.-^That this Sodely be called the MarilNiroiigh GoDege Natural Histoiy 
Society. 

Constitution, 
2. — ^That the Societj oonaist of Members and Hononuy Members. 

Qffi^cers, 
8. — ^That the Oflsoers of the Socieiy consist of a President, Sccretiuy, 
Troasorer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Mo/nagetnent, 

4. — That the affairs of the Society be conducted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society ; three of whom shall form a 
Qnomm. * 

President 

5. — ^That in case of an equality of yotes, the President shall haye a double 
or casting vote. 

6. — That in the absence of the President, the Ck>mmittee bo empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

Committee. 

7. — That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8.-r-That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretary in Editing the Report. 

Secretary, 

9. — ^That the dnties of the Secretaiy be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Reports of the Society ; to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed xeport of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the Society. 

10. — That in the absence of the Secretary from any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 
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11. — ^Tbat the duties of the Treasurer be to collect all sums of money due to 
the Society \ to receive all donations of money ; and to disburse all sums 
payable by the Society out of the funds entrusted to him. 

12v^That the Treasurer fiimish half-yearly a detailed aooount of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements to be audited by the Committee. 

13.-- That the funds of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasure without the signature of the 
President to the order ; or in his absence that of the Secretaiy. 

Irtbronon. 
14. — That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Library, with the names of the donors ; to see that the labraxy Begulations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distributioii of tha Beporta of 
the Society. 

15. — ^Tbat any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain yolumeSa to be decided cm 
by the Committee, be sJlowed to be taken from the room. 

16. — ^That if any member wishes to take a volume from the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
entw them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That every volume so taken out be retumed by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18. — ^That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any fturther proceeding 
in the matter. 

19. — ^That any member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privileges be abused^in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same oonditionB, to 
such other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21.-- That in all cases the Museum be used for the study of Naiar»l 
History alone, and not as an ordinary Beading Booel 



Members. 

22. — That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 

23. — ^That every Member pay a half-yearly snbscription of 2«. 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24. — ^That if a member be elected at, or after the Quarter, he shall only 
pay Is. on Election. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be present, to state their opinions, 
and to vote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introduce a visitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introdnoe 
a visitor to the Mnsenm ; and to have a copy of the Beport half-yearly. 

Visitors, 
26. — ^That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as Yisitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
number of members who attend, the President and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

Honora/ry Members. 
27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspension of Members, 
28. — ^That any member be liable to be excluded from the Society by the 
Committee if, in their opinion, he shall have &iled to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society. 

Sections, 

29. — ^That seotiona be formed for the more accurate study of the different 
branches of Natural Histoiy , and that the Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

30. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as often as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the Head of that section, may attend. 

Meetings, 
31. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New Rules, 
32. — ^That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new rule 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seconded by another 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD FEBBUABT 2l8T, 1868. 



The following donations wero announced, and thanks ordered to be giren to 
the Donors : — 

A box of Orkney fossils, by J. B. Qilmore, Esq. 

A collection of minerals, by Professor Oliver, F.B.S. 

A collection of 12 stnfifed birds, by Mr. NiohoUs, of Eingsbridge, Devon. 

A Sparrow-hawk {A. Nisus) by M. H. Smith. 

A model of the Egg of the Great Ank (Alca impenms) by Mr. Baker, Gam- 
bridge. 

Egg of the white-tailed Eagle (HeUceetiis alHciZZa) by 0. E. Lawson. 

A pair of the Great Spotted Woodpecker (Pieus vMJor) shot at Mildenhall, 
by the President. 

Froit of the Nntmeg (Myristica moschata) by Mrs. Gray, of the British 
Mnsenm. 

Specimen of Iceland Spar, by P. G. Wayman, Esq. 

Elephant's Tail, by G. Irwin. 

SldDs of Opossum and Hudson's Bay Bat, by E. G. Sewell. 

Two collections of coins, by H. 8. Dickinson and W. H. Ghnrchill. 

Exhibitions. 
GoUections of Goins, by E. Almack and M. H. Smith. 
Sticks and leaves coated with iron from Northamptooishire, by H. M. 

Hilton. 
A collection of Echini from the Ghalk in Berkshire, by E. Almack. 
A collection of Insects and a Ringed Snake from the Gape of Good Hope, 

by E. L. Hesketh. 
A highly interesting lecture was given by G. M. Ball, Esq., on Gelts, illns- 
trated by a large collection of specimens, lent for the purpose by T. E. 

Maclean. 
The President was elected Treasurer, and gave notioe of the proposed 

Field-days. 
W. Fergus, Esq., M.Dt and E. J. Turner, Esq., were elected Honorary 
Members, and A. H. B. Beynardson, J. S. Woodhouse, E. G. Sewell, G. A. 
Sladen and E. L. Hesketb, Ordinary Members. 
There were lOO persons present''2 Hon. Members, 20 Members, and 78 

Visitors. 
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MEETING HELD MARCH 3ed 1868. 



Thifl was a special meeting, called to consider means for secaring more 
order at the general meetings of the Societj. 

It was agreed that members should admit only two visitors each, instead 
of three, as heretofore ; and shonld take their places in the Musenm before 
the entrance of visitors, for whom they should retain places. 

"E, Almack was elected Librarian, vice E. im Thnm, resigned. 



MEETING HELD MARCH 6th, 1868. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given 
to the Donors : — 

A collection of about 1500 British plants, by Eev. H. Baber. 

A pair of Quails (Cotumix vulgaris), by E. im Thnm. 

A Heron (Ardea Cinerea) by M. H. Smith. 

A Stone Gelt, a bronze vessel for the ashes of the heart, a glass lacrymal, 

and bone implement, by J. W. Farrington. 
A head of the Gravial (Qavidlis Qangeticus), by Hr. Parker, Marlborough. 
A Tusk of a young Elephant, by B. W. Bepton. 
Wattle Gum, Tail of Tasmanian Opossum, and Leg of Astracan Sheep, by 

E. C. Sewell. 
The following works : " British Ferns" by Miss Plues, " British Beetles " 
by B. 0. Rye, " British Moths " by H. T. Stainton, F.B.S., and 
*♦ British Bees " by W. E. Schuckard, presented by A. C. Almack, 
W. W. Dayman, and J. W. Mills. 
Lists of Botanical and Entomological notices, taken during the past 
fortnight, were handed round. 

Exhibitions. 
Ornithology, — Humming-bird, by E. im Thum. 

Archoeology, — Samian ware from the Picts* Wall in Cumberland by G. G. Monck. 
Bronze Spear and Axe heads and pin, from Ireland, by T. E. Maclean. 
Geology, — Series of Scotch Pebbles, by E. Almack. 
G. H Dawson then read the following paper on 

THE SALMON. 

To MAKE my subject as intelligible as possible and to avoid confusion as far as 
may be, it will perhaps be better to divide it under at least two separate heads. 
J shall endeavour therefore to give some account, (1) of the Natural History 
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of the SaJmoD, i.e., to describe the different stages through which the fish passes, 
with some of its habits, (2) to mention some of the enemies to which it 28 
exposed, and the dangers and diffionlties to which it is peonliarly liable. 

First, then, I wotdd have yon obserye that it is one of the very few 
migratory fish, or, in other words, of those which pass part of their time in fresh 
and part in salt water withont suffering any inconvenience from the change. 
Numerous species of the genus are found in our Northern seas, bat I shall 
confine my remarks to the common Salmon. 

The difference between the male and female fish as they appear in firesh water 
at the spawning time is considerable, the most noticeable point is an elongation 
in the lower jaw of the male fish, which turns upwards and forms a sort of hook, 
of the use of which I shall speak hereafter, it is quite hard to the toaoh and 
closely resembles a piece of bone ; the male also becomes marked on the cheek 
with orange coloured stripes, and its whole body is much brighter than that of 
the female. The latter is dark in colour and in this state is commonly called 
a black fish. This perhaps is rather anticipating my subject, and I ought first 
to describe the transit of the fish from salt to fresh water. The cause of this 
migration, I need hardly say, is the depositing of spawn : this being placed in 
the more shallow parts of the river the young fish have time to gain strength 
before they move downwards towards the sea. 

The time of year at which the fish leave the salt water for the purpose of 
spawning varies so greatly in different rivers that it is impossible to mention 
any definite time at which it takes place, as a general rule. My information on 
the subject is chiefly derived from what I have myself seen and heard to be 
the case in a Devonshire stream of no great size, but which is very well stocked 
with salmon. In different latitudes the season varies very considerably, and in 
some streams the fish are several months earlier or later than in others. 

I must begin by telling you that in most rivers there is a weir, that is, 
an embankment of large stones, just where the salt water at high tide meets 
the fresh. This naturally is a great impediment to the fish in making their 
way upwards, for though the law enacts that some sort of pass be lefk open 
for them, it is not generally a very large one, and unless a heavy flood of firesh 
water comes down the river many of the fish are unable to pass the weir as 
they might otherwise do. This fact I mention as perhaps it may be the cause 
of delaying many fish for some time. Just below these weirs there is almost 
always a salmon fishery, where regular nets are kept for the purpose, and 
throughout a great part of the year the fishing is allowed, the dose months as 
they are called, when there is no fishing, being from September 1st to February 
1st, except that fishing with a rod and line is allowed between September 1st 
and Novembor 1st. In the river of which I am speaking they begin to take 
fish in some numbers in these nets about the middle of June, which shows that 
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they nafB tfien bes^nning to draw near the freeli water. The nombers incrcaEe 
dnring the fbllowing monthi bnt it is i ot nntil November that a great number 
of fish begin to asoend the river* From that time until March a practised eye 
win see many of them in the pools and shallows. The floods in the latter part of 
Antmnn no doubt assist them greatly in passing the obstacle in their way. 

It is, then, from November till March th<tt the important work of spawning 
is done. The great object of the fish on first getting into the fresh water is to 
ascend to the highest possible point, for the sandy shallows are the spots best 
adapted for la3ring spawn. They will overcome wonderfril impediments with 
this object in view, and, taking advantage of each flood or rising of the water, 
make their way upwards with marvellous energy. As the water subsides they 
are obliged frequently to drop back into the deeper pools, but only to renew 
the attempt with the first opportunity. The principal obstacles in their way 
are weirs and mill dams, but they have a wonderfril power of jumping, and 
have been frequently seen to throw themselves a great height from the water, 
clearing an elevation of 8 or 10 feet and so gaining the water above. 

The fish having ascended the river as far as they please or can, begin to 
make preparations f jr depositing their spawn. For this purpose they first 
proceed to dig out a pit in the sand, generally in comparatively shallow water 
and where the stream is rather swift. It appears that a male and female fish 
work together, and the excavation which they make is quite large enough to 
be very plainly seen from the river bank if pointed out by a person who has 
been accustomed to watch the habits of salmon, otherwise it might easily 
escape the notice of a chance passer by. The manner in which they first make 
the farrow is by working up the gravel with their noees, rather against the 
•tream for they cannot work with their heads down stream, as the water, going 
into their gills the wrong way, would in a manner drown them. I have 
noticed the fish when engaged about one of these pits repeatedly turning over 
on their sides, and showing the white under parts I cannot say whether they 
may then be actually shedding their spawn or whether this operation may 
assist in throwing up the gravel. It is doubtless in a great measure done by the 
noses of the fish, and in this kind of work the under jaw of the male fish, which 
I mentioned above,'must be of service. The pit being made, the fish proceeds 
to shed its spawn into it, to complete which operation takes from 8 to 10 
days, at the end of which time it covers the spawn with the gravel previously 
thrown up. After this the fish betake themselves to the pools to recruit their 
strength. The adult fish having spawned^ and being out of condition and unfit 
for food, are called tmclean fish ; the male when in treah water, among other 
names is sometimes called a kipper. 

With the fioods of the end of winter and commencement of spring they 
deeoend the river from pool to pool, and ultimately reach the seat where they 
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quickly regain tiieir condition to ascend again in antnmn for the same pnipoae 
as before ; bnt always remaining for a time in the brackish water, before 
making either decided changOi obtaining, it is said, a release from certain 
parasitic animals, either external or internal, by each change, those of the salt 
water being destroyed by contact with the fresh, and vice versa. It is more- 
oyer probable that the oonstitntion of the fish, is snch as to reqnii*e a gradual 
change : that the salmon is considerably affected by passing from the salt 
water to the fresh is evident from the change of colour which accompanies the 
difference of the state of the element. 

Having said so mnch and, I hope, given yon some idea of the habits of the 
adnlt fish, I will try to tell you something of the yonng fry, the result of the 
spawn deposited in the manner described above. How long it takes for the 
ova to become young fish I cannot exactly say, but the young fish remains for a 
considerable time, for many days, either clinging to or covered by the sands 
of the spawning bed. On its first exclusion from the egg it has a very singular 
appearance. The head, as in the case of the tadpole, is large in proportion to 
the body, which is exceedingly small, about five eights of an inch in length 
and of a pale blue colour. The most singular part of the fish is a conical bag- 
like appendage which adheres to the abdomen : this bag is about two eighths of 
an inch in length, of a beautiful transparent red, much resembling a light red 
currant — ^in consequence of its colour it may be seen at the bottom of the 
water when the fish can hardly be observed. This bag appears to contain a 
supply of nourishment for the fish when in its earliest stages. At the end of 
about 50 days it oontraota and disappears, and the fish then becomes perfectly 
developed. 

At this stage it is commonly called the Parr. There have been great 
disputes as to whether this is really the young of the salmon or an entirely 
different species of fish, but from experiments which have been made it seems 
to be certain that it is the Salmon Fry. The chief reason for doubting this is 
the colour of the fishy which is of a blueish tint, without the silver of the 
salmon, whilst the fish is particularly characterised by transverse bars, some- 
thing like finger marks on each of its sides. The young salmon, as might be 
supposed, would be of a silvery colour, but this it seems is not the case until it 
reaches the age of one and a half or two years. 

Through the latter part of the spring and the summer the Devonshire 
rivers abound in a wonderful degree vrith these Parr, which take a fly at 
times with such readiness or even greediness that they are a perfect nuisance 
when fishing for trout. In most rivers you are ordered to return them to the 
water, otherwise at times, especially on bright and hot days, a fishing basket 
of moderate size might be filled with them, and though very small they are 
remarkably sweet and good to eat They vary a little in Bize>. but geoerallj 
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are abont from 4 to 6 inches long, and hardly any one of them weighs more 
than two ounces. These, it seems, are the fish in their first and second years; 
near the conclusion of the second year the fish assumes with great rapidity the 
characteristics of the salmon, the transverse bars disappear, and silvery scales 
take their place. 

It is a very common error to suppose that salmon fry attain a length of six 
inches in as many weeks and after the lapse of this brief period take their 
departure to the sea. It is the rapidity with which the two-year old Parr 
assumes the aspect of the salmon fry which has led to this mistaken conclu- 
sion; for hasty observers, noticing (1) the hatching of the ova in the 
early part of the year, (2) the seaward migration of young salmon 
at a season of the year very shortly afterwards, have imagined these two facts 
to take place in immediate or speedy succession, whereas in reality the young 
fish which are migrating sea- wards have been two years or nearly that time 
in fresh water. 

Many experiments by careftil observers seem to establish these ascertain 
facts. In one case several specimens of the Parr were caught in the month of 
July and placed in a pond supplied by a stream of fresh water ; where they 
continued to thrive remarkably well. In the month of April following they 
began to assume a dififerent aspect from that which they exhibited when 
first placed in the pond, and catching some of them in May they were 
found to have assumed the usual appearance of what are generally called 
salmon smelts or fxy, being of a fine deep blue on the back with a delicate 
silvery appearance on the sides of the body. A circumstance occurred in May 
worthy of notice as illustrating the migratory instinct of these fish : they 
seemed at that time to be decreasing in numbers, and on examination it was 
found that some of them had leapt altogether out of the pond and were lying 
dead at a short distance from the edge. From this it is evident that the 
fish at about this period in their existence, i.e., in their second year, perhaps 
nearly at its conclusion, would in the natural order of things be making for the 
sea. 

I should perhaps here say a word of the salmon peel as it is called, 
which is a fish varying from ilb. to 8 lb. They come into the rivers about the 
end of July when they may be caught with the artificial fly or minnow. It 
is a disputed point whether they are the young salmon in a certain stage 
of g^wth, or fish of a different species but of the same genus. In this authori- 
ties differ, and I cannot say what may be the truth. One person whom I 
myself consulted on the subject and who has observed the habits of salmon 
a good deal is inclined to the latter view of the case, that is, that they are 
not of the same species as the common salmon. 

This is, I fear, but an imperfect account of the salmon and its habits, 
but having said so much I will now pass on to the second part of my snlrjeotj 
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and Bay sometihing of thodiffionltiea and dangers to which the fish is exposed 
Yon yrill always observe that any creature which is nnnsnally productire has 
a great number of enemies to contend against, and the salmon is no exception 
to this rule ; though in its case the destruction is greater than it need bCi and 
a little care and good management might greatly lessen it. Whilst speaking 
of the great productiveness of the fish it may be well to mention that a yard 
square of suitable gravel is sufficient to hatch 20,000 salmon ova. 

If therefore all the fish, which try to ascend our rivers, were allowed to do so 
and to reach the spawning beds, which may generally be estimated by acres, 
the number of fish produced in a single year would be something prodigious, 
and if these numbers increased to a large extent, an abundant supply of 
nutritious food might be procured by all classes and at a moderate price — it is 
vexy plain that salmon Tieed not be such an expensive luxury as it is at present. 
Taking this into consideration it seems worth while to consider briefiy what 
are the chief causes of the present destruction of the fish — of these there are 
two which may especially be noticed— ^st, the fish are not allowed to ascend 
the rivers as far as they would naturally do, and so are obliged to deposit their 
spawn on unfavourable ground — second, too many fish are killed, that is, there 
are not enough left to stock the rivers. 

As regards the first difficulty, I have already mentioned the obstacles which 
are caused by the weirs of which there are so many in most rivers, but it may 
be well to speak of these rather more at length. We will suppose, then, the 
fish to have reached the first weir in the river, just where the fresh water, 
meets the salt, and for argument's sake we will suppose that he does so in one 
of the months when salmon fishing is allowed, for many fish are unquestionably 
trying to get into the rivers before the late autumn or beginning of winter when 
fishing is forbidden by the law. There is probably but little fresh water 
coming down and the obstacle at first appears impassable : at last after trying 
it at many points the fish comes to the entrance of the salmon pass, a narrow 
passage, that is, or a sort of trongh of water passing through the stones of the 
weir. Here there is sufficient space for a fish to pass upwards, but it does not 
look inviting, and it is a great chance if he ventures upon it, for many hours at 
least ; and before he makes the attempt the net of the fisherman who lives 
close to the weir encircles him and his companions who have gathered towards 
the one spot with the same object in view. By these means a very large 
majority of the fish are taken in the season. There is indeed a certain time 
in each week when the nets cannot be used, from 12 o'clock noon on 
Saturday, to 6 a.m. the next Monday morning, buT) it is improbable that many 
fish make their way through the pass in this short interval. Supposing any 
should do so, it is only to meet with a similar obstacle a little higher up, for 
nt the next weir there is probably a net similar to the one below^or perhaps no 
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fifth pus at all ; and so on all the way np. It is therefore almost a miracle if 
any fish do manage to reach the shallows in a riyer, which are the regnlar 
spawning grounds, at this season of the year : and this toot probably aooonnts 
for the great scarcity of salmon in many of our rirers daring the sammer 
months, whilst they are found there in considerable numbers in the 
winter. 

Kow let us consider the case of a fish which has to make his migration 
in the autumn or winter, and we shall see he is not much better off. There 
manf be a flood of fresh water, and he may therefore find less difficulty in 
surmounting the weir. Otherwise there is the same difficulty about the fish 
pass, and this is said to effectually prevent some fish from getting into the rivers 
at all. There are no nets now to stop him for they are forbidden by tbiB law, 
but there are poachers who care nothing for the law or for the fact that 9 out of 
10 of the fish are not fit for eating. I am now speaking particularly of what I 
have myself seen, and I believe that on the river in question, there are many 
men who during the winter months almost make a livelihood by salmon poach- 
ing. At that season the fish are very abundant, and are easily taken, the 
men like the sport and are able to make something by selling the fish to 
farmers, who, as a class, encourage this sort of thing. Two keepers only are 
kept to look after some 12 miles of water, and so good a watch is kept upon 
them that they are easily eluded. Moreover supposing a man is caught in the 
act of taking a fish, the penalty, which is not large for the first offence, 
probably does not fall upon him personally, for he is in all probability a 
member of some poaching club ; so that the individual has not much of the 
fine to pay. All this shows how easy it may be for persons to destroy fish in 
an illegal manner, and you may form some idea of the numbers which are 
killed wben I tell you that I have heard of a man having boasted of having 
taken out, sui they call it, 100 fish in one winter. The price which a farmer 
will give is from 4d. to 8d. a pound according to the condition of the fish, and 
in some instances even the farmers' sons try their hands at the business. The 
general way of taking the fish is by the use of the spear or gaff, and if the fish 
is anywhere within reach it is not very difficult to kill him as he will not take 
much notice of pokes, &c., and will remain in the same place for a long time 
together. The spear which is used is a murderous sort of weapon, having four 
points with two bai'bs. It is more generally used than the gaff, though the 
use of the latter is, I believe the more artistic way of tskking fish. Such is the 
chief danger to which the fish is exposed in the winter months ; but there are 
others, as for instance mill wheels, which destroy numbers of salmon. As 
they are returning down the river they are very liable to run into a mill 
leat, and are thus washed under the wheel when their destruction is inevitable* 
In January, 1867, 1 saw a large male fish picked up close to the bank of the 
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river, whioh weighed 229). without its head, and had evidently been killed in 
this way as there were many bruises across his back. Millers will tell you 
that they pick up many thus killed. Again I have seen a fish partially 
eaten by an otter, and some few no doubt are killed in this way. 

The poachers and these other enemies and difficulties explain in part 
what I meant by saying that there are not enough fish left to stock the 
rivers. But besides this, the legal fishing is carried on in a manner 
which is, to say the least for it, highly injudicious. As I have said, sJmost 
all the fish in the summer months are caught before they have a chance 
of entering the river at all, and thus perhaps the strongest and healthiest 
of all are prevented from breeding. The owner of the lower fishery says 
t* If I don't have them my neighbour above will and I have as much right 
to them as he has," and the same thing is repeated by the owner next 
above and so on. Thus the real danger to the fish is caused by its 
migratory habits ; they are not like fixed property and every body takes his 
share when he can get it. The mistake of the present system of fishery 
is that the landowners and others who have the right of fishing have no 
mutual reliance, no community of action in preserving the stock. If it were 
otherwise all would benefit by it, and the number of fish might be greatly 
increased. A writer in Fraser*s Magazine who has written an article on 
" Prospects of the Salmon Fisheries " makes some remark of this kind and 
as a remedy suggests that all the Landowners and others claiming the 
right of fishing on the rivers should form an association and establish 
fisheries at certain points only on the stream ; so that too many fish might 
not be destroyed, and the fishing might thus be conducted in a judicious 
and systematic manner. Each landowner might thus have his share of the 
proceeds according to a value set upon the water on which he has the right 
of fishing, and the wholesale destruction of fish at the lower parts of the 
river might be stopped. Questions of this kind are now being constantly 
debated, and you can hardly open " The Field " and some other papers 
without finding some article on Salmon and Salmon Fisheries. It is to be 
hoped therefore that something will be done for the better preservation of 
the fish in every way, in which case their increase would manifestly be very 
rapid. Without saying anything against the present Act on the preservation 
of Salmon, we may at least hope to see its enactments better carried out. 

S. B. Dixon, Junr., Esq., and F. Storr, Esq., were elected Honorary 
Members ; and S. Image and H S. Sankey Ordinary Members. E. B. 
Maitland resigned. 

There were 114i peraons present - 3 Honorary Members, 27 Members, and 
84 visitors. 

W. H. Macdonald, Esq., was elected an Honorary Member. 
There were 126 persons present, 6 hon. members, 27 members, and 92 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD MARCH 20th, 1868. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 

Stainton*s "Manual of British Moths," 2 vols, by the Bev. H. Bell. 
Darwin's " Animals and Plants nnder Domestication," 2 vols., by Miss 

Gorrie. 
Bates' *' Naturalist on the Amazons," by G. H Dawson. 
A collection of Coins, by A. D. Nind. 
The Heads of Sections gave their Beports. 

Exhibitions. 
Geology. — Fart of the Shin-bone of an Ox, from the drift in Berkshire, by E. 

Almaok. 
Entomology. — Caterpillar's Nest from a Fir-tree, near Lenk, in Switzerland, 

by the President. 
Archosology, — Cockle Shells worn by pilgrims to the Holy Land, by the President. 
Portion of a Shell fired into Pompeii by the French, in 1849, by B. 
Almack. 
Boia/mf. — ^Bice Plant and Sugar Cane from Egypt, by E. S. Preston. 

Specimens showing the peculiar growth of Wistaria Sinensis^ by 
H. M. Hilton. 
Zoology. — Specimen of Venus' Flower Basket (Euplectella speciosaj, by E. im 
Thum. 
The Bey. J. Sowebbt then read the following Paper, illustrated by Maps 
and Photographs, on his 

WALKING TOUE IN SWITZERLAND, IN 1864. 

If in the present paper reference is frequently made to things generally 
uninteresting, such as times and distances, and in particular the state of the 
weather, I must plead in excuse that on a pedestrian tour in Switzerland 
these things are of the utmost importance, and take precedence of everything 
else. The last question you ask before going to bed is " what kind of weather 
do you think it will be :" the first on waking " what kind of weather is it P' 

I entered Switzerland by way of Bale and Lucerne, and on June 25th I 
took the mid-day boat to Fluelen. No amount of repetition can spoil the 
charm of that voyage. The only nuisance is the numerous touters, either 
landlords or agents of landlords, who pester you to take carriages to different 
points on the St. Grothard road. One man was most importunate and even 
rude, in answer to my frequent refusals, but when to satisfy him I explained 
that I was going to IJnterschachen, he became quite civil. We had some con- 
versation together, in which he i^gretted much that the country was not 
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flatter, a wish in which I need hardly say I did not agree, and finally he waft 
kind enough to volunteer to send my old guide Ambrose Zgriiggen from Silenen to 
join me. At FInelen I got into m arching order. The road to Altdorf was yexy 
dnsty and the snn oppressively hot ; so as soon as I turned down a shady lane 
leading westwards into the Schaohen Thai, I took off my ooat and waistcoat 
and strapped them on to my knapsack. After passing Burglen, Toll's birth- 
place, a village picturesquely situated among trees, the road began to ascend, 
and in a few minutes I could see into the Schachen Thai, whose soeneiy hero 
is nothing particulan The sight of some butterflies reminded me of my recently 
developed entomological tastes, in proof of which I had a net and a collecting 
box, which were soon made ready, and a stick cut from the nearest copse. Very 
soon I came on a perfect cloud of large blues, something like Chalkhill, whilst 
on the other side of the road were a number of Blaok-veined Whites hovering 
above some running water. After capturing some dozen, I went forward 
again, the weather now becoming overcast and some rain begfinning to fall. 
Presently over the wall on one side I saw several other butterflies. They were 
only Marbled Whites, but in my ignorance I thought they were Bath whites, 
and was over the wall in a moment after what I thought a great prize. The 
first stroke I missed him, but thrust my alpenstock right through my water- 
proofl With more care and deliberation I succeeded in securing three of them. 
I passed Spiringen where a path turns off to the Einzig Kulm, by which 
SuwarroVs army passed in 1799, and in another hour reached Unterschftohen, a 
long straggling village, extending some f of a mile. From an eminence at the 
entrance of the village I had the first fine view of the head of the vaUey backed 
by the Glariden Alps. I went right through the village without discovering 
the Inn, and was then disgusted to learn it was at the other end. No wonder I 
missed it. I don't think the sign was six inches square and it was more like a 
weathercock nailed on the wrong way, than anything else. The house looked 
by no means inviting, but they had just built a new one over the way and had 
furnished some of the rooms without as yet occupying it. These at any rate 
had the advantage of perfect cleanliness. I was rather afraid that I should be 
starved, and was relieved to find they had some veal, and capital bread, butter, 
and beer : and on these I thought I could hold out very well till Monday, when 
I had no doubt of being able to make a pass I proposed into the Maderaner 
Thai and get to better quarters at Amsteg. Next morning I was suprised 
with the grand view from my window. The Brunni Thai which enters this 
valley here from the south, is closed at its head, by a magnificent circle of 
mountains, whose precipices are in some cases nearly IJ miles high. After 
breakfast I walked to the Klausen pass, about three hours off, but had no view 
as the weather was hazy and gloomy. Betuming about three in the afternoon 
I was glad to find Zgrftggen. He was not acquainted with the pass I wished 
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to make bat offered to take me by another more to the west. We made 
arrangements for starting next morning, bat without mnoh hope of doing so, 
for the long threatened rain had at last began to oome down steadily* All 
night it never ceased and next morning was falling as continnoasly. The 
donds had descended and lay almost on the groimd, so that nothing was visible 
bat for a vexy few yards either way. The intervals between the welcome 
oase^of meal-times were very hard to fill ap. I read Horray (for I had been 
assoredi in London that his was the best gaide, being a new edition) and the 
more I Tead him the more I maligned him, for I was continaaUy falling in 
with something I knew to be wrong. I observed aU I coold see oat of the 
window, sketched the parson's hoose opposite and himself as he passed from 
paraonage to chnrch in his robes, and examined everything in the rooms till I 
knew them all by heart. The saUe-a-mang«r was adorned with three engrav- 
ings, one of Odessa, a second of Gronstadt, no doabt memorials of the Bnssian 
war. The third was a thoroaghly German picture, called the tree of love; in 
whose branches are represented twelve gentlemen of different ages and 
oocnpations^ whom as many yoong ladies by varions devices are endeavoaring 
to captoie. One has jost applied a ladder and soeceeded in leading off a 
gallant hossar, others have ropes and hooks ; and two are endeavoaring to saw 
the tree down and captnre the whole at once. Beneath are some verses 
relating the stofy of this tree ; the whole being a creation of Gretohen's sleep- 
ing ieaacj, who sighs on awaking to find that it was all a dream. Ky position 
waa truly isolated : except at meals I was the only inhabitant : the only means 
by which I coold sammon the waiter, or landlord rather, was by a series of 
shoats or by going for him. Zgrftggen now and then paid me a visit of condolence 
on the state of the weather, bat with these exceptions I saw nobody. The 
weather improved a little at night, and I went to bed at.eight hoping to be 
roased at four with the news of a fine morning. Bat in the morning the fog 
and rain were both vety bad, so I took it out in sleep and did not get up till 
eight. At about five however my curiosity was roused by a noise, repeated some- 
times at longer, sometimes at shorter intervals, which exactly resembled the 
sound of a bat agamst a ball. I hardly thought the S<diflchenthalers would 
play cricket, or if they did, not at so early an hour, and at last I was curioas 
enough to get up and see what it was, and took some shame to myself when I 
found it was the sound of the swinging wicket as the people passed through to 
early mass* As the morning advanced the clouds began gradually to rise, and 
it was soon evident that a great quantity of snow had fiillen in the upper 
regions; the pines a few hundred feet up the slope were all hanging white. At 
noon it was so much better that we ventured on a walk up the Brunni Thai to 
the base of the great precipice. The fog still hung low and snow-showers fell 
oocaaionally, but the breaks in the clouds shewed patches of blue sky. The 
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ramble of dost avalanohes was heard almost inoessanily, we saw many of them 
descending the rocky face just like waterfalls. These seldom fall except daring 
the winter or immediately after a fresh fall when the snow is dry and powdery 
and has undergone no pressure. The surface snow only slides off. which is 
unable to rest on the slope, and is disturbed by the wind or some other cause. 
We returned to the hotel with better hope for the morrow. Had I not had this 
to sustain me I think I must haye been driven to translate Gretchen's dream 
or to compose an ode on the weatherbound stranger, and in either case I am 
sure English poetry has suffered a loss. 

Next morning the weather was all we could wish. Just before starting 
Zgrdggen informed me that the cure had been summoned to fisit a sick 
person on the Sittliser Alp. This lay on a high plateau some 2000 feet aboye 
the yillage, reached by a path through the Brunnithal, and inhabited in the 
summer by a considerable part of the population. Bather a serious under- 
taking, to climb for some two hours through deep snow to visit a parishioner, 
and a rare summons too, for generally the younger members of the family go 
up to live on the Alp, and the fine air tends to keep them in health. The 
injuries to which they are liable are rather those of accident than of disease : 
the falling rock, the avalanche, the false step that betrays them over the 
cliff or into the roaring torrent number more victims here than the fevers we 
so much drec^. You cannot walk far without seeing some token of such a 
fate : a cross, a rude image or painting of the Yirgin marks the spot. Here 
they are nameless, but in the Tyrol an account of the accident is added and 
often a rude representation of it, not always without merit. Last summer in 
descending the Oetzthal we counted not less than 70 of these memorials. We 
got away at 5-40. We followed our walk of yesterday up the Brunnithal, and 
then struck off t'O the right up through a pine forest. We soon came to the 
firesh snow and made all the preparations we could against it, for it was both soft 
and sloppy. We soon got out of the pine wood into a valley running parallel to 
the Sohachenthal, by name Griesthal The snow became gradually deeper 
till it was often over our knees, and after we left the shelter of the wood, the 
glare of the sun upon the snow was almost insupportable. I had both veil 
and spectacles ; but Zgrflggen not anticipating a snow pass had come unpro- 
vided, so I lent him the veil and put on the spectacles myself. The ground 
was rough, covered apparently with stones and patches of alpine rose bushes, 
whose tops here and there were sticking up above the level sweeps of snow. 
Zgrflggen never knew whether he was going in a foot or a yard, and met with 
many a mishap in spite of sounding. Of course I profited by his stumbles, 
but with all my care I could not escape some falls, though the depth of snow 
saved me from any damage. About 9-30 we reached an empty chalet, rather 
wearied with our long wading and were glad to use it for our first refreshment 
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BB the snow mftde it impossible to sit down ontside. Here we had an oppor- 
tunity of looking round at more leisure. In front the valley in which we 
were still continued rising slowly, its beds and sides both covered with snow. 
Behind we saw in line one after another the Ghreat Windgelle, the Great 
Buchi, and Scheerhom, a magnificent array of rocky peaks. Between the 
second and third of these lay the pass I wished at first to make ; the long 
snow hollow leading up to it was right opposite to us. Close to us was a 
singular little peak, very steep and rocky, called Schwarz-stuckli, which the 
late fall of snow had converted into a little Matterhom. We started again 
before 10, and after going about half a mile up the valley began to climb the 
ridge on our lefb. As this was steeper, our progress was slow and it was eleven 
before we reached its crest. The wind had swept the snow clear from some 
parts of this, and we were enabled to sit down comfortably, though the 
thermometer was only 38^. An observation with an aneroid gave the height 
about 7,400 feet. The view from so low a point was very singular, it 
resembled more what you see on a pass of 10 or 11,000 feet ; nothing but snow 
and rock was visible, except that in the distance we could see some pinewood on 
the slopes leading to the Eingy Kulm. Below us on the other side was a 
small lake, the Seweli See, surrounded by some patches of flat land, which 
ought now to have been occupied by the grassing cattle These had all been driven 
to lower regions at the approach of the storm. Descending the steep slope we 
passed the lake just at its outlet, and began to pass at a level along a slope 
of grass between two ranges of precipices. This slope had evidently been 
covered with snow which had slid off again, for the grass was all straightened 
out downwards, as if it had been hard raked. Presently we came to a patch 
of snow, about an acre in extent, which had evidently fallen from above, as it 
was not smooth, but quite lumpy, and covered with irregular masses, some- 
times several feet higher than the rest. A part of this on the lower side 
furthest from us had apparently just slid off. I did not like the look of it at 
all, and proposed to go close up under the upper rocks. Zgr&ggen, however, 
objected to this on the score of possible avalanches from above, so we started 
to cross it at the narrowest part which might be 30 or 40 yards wide. The 
walking was troublesome, for it was very uneven and sometimes you could 
hardly get your legs over the lumps. We had nearly got over, when a shout 
from the guide attracted my attention, and I saw that the portion beyond, 
under which we must pass, was slowly moving downwards with a hissing 
noise. Somehow or other we were off the snow in a moment and running for 
our lives under the moving mass, which we then beheld rush over the cliff 
below with a thundering roar. It would have seemed safer to cross the patch 
higher up, where it was broader, as there would have been more resistance 
to any tendency to move. Had we done so, I really think we should have been 
too much entangled in it to escape. 
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We were Boon clear of the slope and well rofnnd the shonlder of the Little 
Windgelle, whose pinnacles stood ont finely above ns. A rapid descent down 
some steep and slippery g^rass slopes brought ns to a path, which thongh roogh 
made the walking easier. We got down into the valley at 8.30, having de- 
scended nearly 6000 feet ; another qnarter of an honr brought ns to Amsteg, 
where the White Cross received me more like a friend's house than an Inn. 
Here I found a letter for me from Mr. Preston, giving some information which 
I hoped would enable me to know some of the butterflies I might catch. I 
meant to take my ease the next day and to start by a glacier pass for Engel- 
berg on the Friday. Next morning I went over the Beuss to a flat piece of 
ground covered with low shrubs, which is overflowed when the river is in flood. 
Here I caught some Apollos (magnificent butterflies they are, with their orange 
and crimson rings) and some more imaginary Bath whites : but the sun would 
not stay out, so in the afternoon I took a short walk up the Maderaner Thai, 
ascending by Frenschberg'and returning by Bristen. In the evening, rain 
again set in, and continued till the middle of the day, when it cleared, 
and I went with Zgraggen again up the valley. After passing Bristen we 
turned to the lefb and climbed up to the village of Golzem (nearly 8000 feet 
above Amsteg) and its pretty lake, encircled by pines and famous for its ex- 
cellent trout t passing this we descended again into the head of the Maderaner 
Thai by a steep and in some places difficult path, which crossed the faces of 
several precipices with very indifferent hold for feet or hands. And yet 
habit renders even these easy to the natives ; I saw both men and women travers- 
ing this and some with heavy loads. On an eminence commanding a fine view 
down the valley, and which probably is one of the very few situations quite safe 
from avalanches, we found the workmen busily employed in preparing the 
foundation of a new Hotel, contemplated by the enterprising landlord of the 
White Cross, Major Indergand. He was here in person and invited ns to have 
some coffee. I asked some questions about Gideon Trosch, an old guide of this 
neighbourhood, of whom I read a strange story in Tschudi's " Animal Life in 
the Alps," that once in his youth he had had a terrible struggle with a vulture. 
He had shot the creature and thrown it over his shoulders to bear home. Be- 
covering, it attacked him with great fury, until he was at last able to fell it 
and (as he thought) kill it by a blow of his gun. But strange to tell, the very 
same thing occurred agai n . The vulture again recovered , and again attacked him, 
and it was only by desperate efforts he at last came off victorious. They scud 
he was still alive and boasted of this exploit, and further, that though now old 
and unable to climb much, he thought no one knew half so much about the 
hills as himself. On the way down we saw the cur6 of Bristen at his fishpond. 
It is well stocked with Golzem trout and fenced off by a strong wall from the 
foaming Kerstclen Bach, whose rush makes the bridge quiver. We did not got 
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to AmBteg till 7, and after gtving tiie nooefisary orders I went ofip to bed, as I 
was to be called at 1 and to have a vehicle as far as Kins, a village opposite 
the entrance into the Erstfeld Thai. 

I awoke next morning with the oonscionsness that I had been called, and 
lighting a candle found that it was twenty minutes past one : so dressed hastily 
and on going down found breakfast ready. We got away soon after two, and 
in half an hour were at EHus. Here some time was lost in looking for arqpe, and 
we did not get fiedrly under way till 3.15. It was a dull morning with just 
twilight enough, for us to avoid obstacles. A steep ascent of 20 minutes 
brought us into the entrance of the Erstfeld Thai, and the walking then 
became easier. The valley runs nearly due West and its bed for a long way 
rises gradually ; on one side or the other were occasionally spots capable of 
cultivation. In about two hours we reached a gorge, through which the stream 
rushes in a series of fine cascades. The path here was close to the water and 
we sometimes had to go over rows of pine logs fixed into the face of the rocks 
and slippery with the spray. At the head of this we halted for another 
breakfast by the side of a small rivulet. Twenty minutes soon passed and we 
left the gorge to find ourselves at the commencement of another level part. 
The day began to look better ; the clouds began to clear off, and some fine 
rocky points were visible on both sides. In firont rose the Schlossberg, a range 
of dark precipices surmounted by a snow peak, glittering in the sunshine. 
Alter passing some dirty chalets we came to a fine waterfall some 300 feet high, 
rushing over the cliffs on our left : supplied by two small tarns called the 
Ober and Unter Fulen See. The foot of the glacier was reached at 7.30 and as 
far as I could judge we had risen about 4000 feet from Erstfeld. We were in 
the centre of a vast amphitheatre of glaciers descending froip the Kr5ntlet, 
Spannorter and Schlossbeig. The first of these lay to our left, surmounting 
the most shattered portion of the icy drole : the second right in front, rising 
still more than 5000 feet above us. Between this and the Schlossberg on our 
right was a deep depression, over which we were to pass. From our point of 
view it seemed possible to ascend directly up the glacier, but Zgpraggen said 
the recent snow fall had covered over everything and made the dangers 
invisible. He proposed to gain the sloi)eB of n^v^ under the clifib of the 
Schlossberg and to follow their line to the summit. Between us and these 
slopes lay a lower line of cliffs, and we gradually advanced to the base of these, 
always crossing avalanche snow. I had never seen so great a quantity. Many 
acres were covered with it, dirty, sodden, and lumpy, and tossed up like the 
waves of the sea. 

Crossing the rocks with some difficulty we halted for a few minutes on a 
piece of moraine, to put on rope and spectacles before entering on the n^v^ ; 
we here could see much of our Wednesday's walk : the snow had entirely dis- 
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appeared from it. In a few minntes after starting we found that we were 
going to have a harder task than we had bargained for. We onght to have 
been on the enow three hours before ; already it was so soft that we sank over 
the anoles at every step. As we advanced, it soon became plain that enormoos 
quantities of snow had come over the cliffs during the last day or two. Every 
ten minutes we had to cross the debris of avalanches, which had oome from 
the Schlossberg, many of which extended hundreds of yards to our left far 
down into the amphitheatre, widening as they descended. These, though 
rougher to cross, afforded firmer footing than the smooth intervals between 
them, which every minute grew softer. A few light clouds occasionally 
passed slowly over the glacier about our level, and afforded a welcome shelter 
from the heat. We had just crossed the remains of an avalanche and were on 
the n^v^ beyond, when a faint hardly perceptible murmur was heard from 
above. In these regions of solitude the slightest sound attracts attention. 
Again it came more distinct from the cliff overhead. Avalanche, said 
Zgrftggen, and as I hurriedly looked round to see where we had better g^, he 
pointed out to me that we were on smooth snow, and that the avalanche 
would only descend by its wonted channel. Whilst these few words were 
exchanged the murmur became a deep rumble, the rumble a rattling roar and 
with wonder, not unmixed with terror, I saw the mass of snow burst like a 
huge waterfall from the top of the cliff and fall with deep dull thuds upon the 
slope within little more than 50 yards of us. Almost at the same moment 
another flew over the cliffs just behind us. There were not merely masses 
falling over, but long streams forming a continuous fall for nearly a minute. 
It was a magnificent spectacle ; but some of those whose remains we had 
crossed must have continued falling for many minutes, possibly for hours, 
when the Schlossberg began to shake off the mantle of snow which summer 
had unexpectedly given him. 

When silence once more reigned we went forward, ever slower and slower. 
The windings of the cliff for some time hid the top of the pass from our sight, 
and on turning a comer we seemed to be not more than half a mile off; but I 
thought that half-mile was never coming to an end. After going in knee-deep 
it became very wearisome, and at last we were reduced to halt every 60 yards 
or so, and by patiently repeating this operation, we at last gained the col at 
twelve o'clock, exactly eight hours and three-quarters after leaving Erstfeld. 
Here the oppressive heat was immediately exchanged for a sharp cutting wind. 
The aneroid observation gave the height 8720 feet, so that we had ascended 
more than 7000 feet from Erstfeld. The view was of course very limited as 
the cliffs on each side came within 100 yards of each other. The finest part 
was the expanse of glacier below, on the border of which we had come up j it 
was too cold to rest here so we soon started on the descent. The snow was 
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too soft eitiber for gliasading or sUding, bnt by Bitting on our alpenstocks laid 
kugthwayswe got nparespeotablepaoeandin 15minntesgotoff the n^v^ on some 
rooks, where we stayed basking in the san for more than half an honr. I was 
■o wearied with the long pnll throngh the snow that I conld hardly' eat any- 
thing ; and the aoid Nenchatel seemed nanseons. What would I not have 
given for a glass of beer ! Onr downward course then led na rather N. still 
nnder the olifiGi of the Schlossberg. We presently oome to a long hollow filled 
with snow, which seemed to promise good going, and all was very comfortable 
till we fonnd that stones from the top of the oli£f fell into it — ^I saw several 
oome from the top with a bound just as if they had been running down hill. 
We very quickly got to a respectable distance on the further side, and only 
approached when we were forced to cross it in order to get further round the 
SchlossbergtotumaUneof cliffsbelow. Wehadinfact almost tomakea complete 
circuit of this ill-disposed mountain, which on both sides seemed to resent our 
proximity. We reached the valley about 2.30 and soon joined the horse track 
from the Surenen Eck. About 20 minutes after reaching this, when we were 
on the N. side of the stream and several hundred feet above it, we heard a 
crash overhead, and looking up, saw a cloud of dust above the opposite cliff, 
some 2000 feet up, and peroeived^that a large mass of rock had broken away 
from the fikce and £EJlen into a rocky ravine below. Here it was out of sight 
but we could hear it gprinding furiously through and see the puffs of smoke 
shooting out from the force of the collisions. Presently the rock or rather its 
fragments, (for it had now broken into three pieces) emerged from the gorge : 
and these at almost every bound parted into more, so that in less time than I 
take to read it, the opposite slope was covered with blocks of aU sizes running 
and jumping furiously down, with a confused sound of rumbling and crashing 
as they jostled one another. The cattle fled in all directions and Zgraggen 
declared that he saw one of them struck. I thought our position one of perfect 
security, but some of the blocks bounded across the stream and came far up on 
our side. When the confusion was over, the lowings of the terrified cattle were 
heard, whilst still up above a cloud of dust hung over the cliff like a funeral 
pall. No doubt we owed this unusual spectacle as well as the sight of the 
avalanches to the late heavy fall of snow and its rapid thaw. Such falls are 
like the avalanches, most common in the spring. When on a large scale, they 
are far more destructive than these to property and life, as all they cover is 
hopelessly mined : and instances are on record where hundreds and even thou« 
sands of lives have been sacrificed. 

•After passing Herren Buti, the farm of the Abbey of Engelberg, the 
valley began to open out, having more than a mile in width of level land, and 
5 or 6 niiles in length ; here were large fields regularly laid out and cultivated. 
Almost all the valley belongs to the abbey, whose monks carry on a large trade 
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in ofaeese and cattle. We reached Engelberg abont foar and put np at the 
hotel Gatani. As soon as possible, I had some soap and a glass of beer, which 
refireshed me greatly and I felt all right again. Next morning I went np to a 
pleasant spot in the woods abo^e the village and sat there long, enjoying the 
loyely soeneiy. The wide fertile valley with the badk-gpronnd of dark moim- 
tains, snrmoimted by snow peaks, made me think this a most desirable place 
to spend a week. Excursions of all kinds, light or heavy at pleasure, combined 
with the prospect of fair, if not good, accommodation at the end would be a 
great attraction. We intended to cross a pass called the Grassen on Mondays 
bnt I feared the soft snow of which we had snoh a dose yesterday, and 
hesitated what to do. In front of me above the opposite woods rose the 
Pfaffenwand (or Priest's Wall) with its sharp zigzags leading np to the Jooh 
Pass to Meyringen. The sight of it recalled to my mind an old promise of 
three years standing, to go and climb the Bitzlihom with the owr6 of Im Hof 
with whose family we had become acquainted in 1861. So I joined the early 
table-d'hote, where not less than 90 or 100 sat down, and had a very good 
thongh rather greasy dinner : the beer however was first-rate. After this we 
packed np oar traps and got away at 2*30. As we neared the Pfaffenwand, 
rain began to faJl, thongh not heavily — ^at the top of it we met with a French 
school, travelling as is their wont with a tutor, and with the smallest amount 
of impedimenta I ever saw. One porter always seems enough to carry the 
baggage of the 12 or 16 who compose the party. Just after passing them the 
storm began to come down in eamest,with thunder and heavy showers of haiL 
The kindness of the Amsteg people had provided us with umbrellas, which 
were a great protection against the driving hail. The storm lasted all the way 
to the top of the Pass, which we reached at 5*30. After halting a few minutes 
at Engstlen to refresh we hurried down to Im Ho^ where we arrived at 9 : 
exactly six hours and a-half from Engelberg. Next morning I called on the 
cur^ and found only his wife and mother-in-law at home. He was at a 
business meeting held in the hotel. I tried to persuade them all to come and 
dine with me, but only could get himself to come. He had not yet made the 
ascent and was quite willing to go, but afber consulting several of his 
parishioners, he said there was still too much snow. This as it turned out 
was a great mistake, there being hardly a single snow-bed on the west side i 
but concluding that they must know best, I promised to come again in a fort* 
night and have a try with him. Not to lose time, we started after dinner and 
walked up to Stein at the foot of the Susten Pass, where we passed the night 
at a little inn more than 6,000 feet above the sea. Next morning over the 
Pass to Wasen and up the St. Gbthard road to Andermatt ; this was one of 
the finest days we had, and I regretted much we had not tried the Sustenhom, 
but the guides asked rather a high pride. At 4 on Wednesday we left 
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Andermatt and followed the road to the Obendp Pass for about an hour, then 
tnming to the left we gained a ool between the Bienger Stock and the Bergli 
Stock, abont 8,000 feet high, leading into the Felli Thai, not having had more 
than an hour on snow. This yallej we traversed in its whole length. It was 
rather monotonous on account of its straightnees, though we had some fine 
views of the Bristenstock and Mutsch on the right. We stopi)ed some time 
at a chalet, where Zgraggen found acquaintances. I waited outside and was 
amused by observing the sagacity of the pigs of the country ; there were three 
of them lying in a little hollow in a bank into which the sun shone with full 
strength, the inside one looking and no doubt feeling excessively comfortable ; , v 

another appears on the scene and after surveying the situation with the eye of 
a general, steps in and lays himself down on the back of the inside one, keep- 
ing well next the bank. The oppressed pig struggled, but the more he moved 
the deeper the new comer sank in, until at last the other got up and went 
away mth some indignant grunts which probably meant that he would come 
back presently and serve him the same. A steep descent through pinewoods 
brought us to the valley of the Beuss. On this descent I caught a moth, very 
like a Greenveined white, &c., and a Fritillary something like a Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with a very purple underside to the hindwing, perhaps Melitaea Dia. 
Once into the valley it was excessively hot and butterflies were very plentiful. 
The slopes in some of the hayfields were covered with Apollos. I got a num- 
ber of them and also some fine specimens of the common Swallow-taiL The 
scarce one I never saw except in the most southern parts of Switzerland, I find < 

surprise expressed in my note-book at having as yet caught no Great FritiUaxy $ 
of course it was hardly time for them. We reached Amsteg at 1 p.m., after 
a charming walk, the more pleasant that no one had anything to carry, having 
sent our traps to Amsteg by the diligence. 

Next day I hoped to have a fine hunt, but as usual in those cases, the sun 
never came out at all. I walked up the old road which follows the east side 
of the valley as far as the bridge (Felli brucke) where the Fellithal joins the 
main valley; and on the way I caught a couple of butterflies very like large 
Walls. This part of the road must have been fearfully exposed to avalanches. 
It crosses two hollows in the face of the Bristenstock, one cut deeper into the 
mountain than the other. The former was close to Amsteg and I have seen 
snow in it 12 feet thicklying dose to the bed of the Beuss as late as the month 
of July. This year the second ravine was choked with the remains of 
avsJanches. The stream had bored its way through, and fi:t>m the lower end 
you could see through the tunnel, which was 60 or 80 yards long and high 
enough to admit of going through upright, though I did not care to venture. « 

Close by was a cross marked 1861. In the spring of that year a father and 
two sons who lived near, were crossing on their way to some work. The sound 
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of the coming ayilaiiohe was heard and all hurried across to gain a place of 
shelter, bnt only the father reached it. So firm and deep was the mass of 
snow that the bodies were only recoyered three months after from their icy 
tomb. 

On the 8th of Jnly we started at 6.30 for a walk among the hills west of 
Amsteg. Haying no definite object, we went yerj slow and stopped frequently. 
Here I perpetrated the only piece of bird's-nesting I recollect. Seeing a bird 
fiy oat from under a rock, I felt and found a nest containing three eggs, one of 
which I took fix>m omriosity and brought home with me. It was yery like the 
shore lark's egg, of adeep mottled grey colour. Inabout 4}hours wewere on the 
ridge oyerlooking Amsteg. Behind us was a rocky double pointed summit, 
which would eyidently conmiand a better yiew. So we felt our way towards 
it, becoming gradually conscious that to go to it along the ridge was the worst 
possible way. The rocks were seyenJ times yery troublesome. Sometimes 
we must go oyer, sometimes creep under them — ^now finding adynnce impossible 
and retreat almost as difficult. A boy who was looking after some cattle 
assisted us a little and once nearly led us into a place between two rocks from 
which I am certain I could not haye got without help. We had no rope, or a 
great deal of trouble would haye been sayed. Gk>t up at last about 12.30. We 
were about 8,000 feet high, and had a fine, though limited yiew, except towards 
the N. and N.E. I made a list of the principal objects yisible, amongst which 
were the lakes of Lucerne, Zug and Zurich. We left the summit by a different 
and much easier route, and got down to Amsteg in 3i hours. At one time I 
had the net out, and a man obserying my occupation told me he had some- 
thing yery wonderful, which he ran off to fetch. It was a large moth yery 
badly set, for which he asked three fhmcs. I declined to purchase, but took 
a hasty sketch of it, from which I afterwards foxmd it was a Death's-head. 

July 9th, I went with with Zgraggen and Joseph Maria Trdsch oyer the 
Ereugli Pass to Sedrun, to ascend the Oberalpstock. We were 8 hours in 
getting oyer but we sauntered yery much. On the way we paid a yisit to 
Trdsch's summer house in the Etzlithal, where he liyes with his wife and two 
children in a comfortable but yery dirty state. He has some rights of grazing 
up there, and about 25 goats, which constitute him a man of some mark in 
his own neighbourhood. From the top of the pass (7717 ft.) we had a 
full yiew of the Oberalpstock, and discussed the mode of attack, which was 
obyiously much easier than the way followed by Hoffinan in 1847: but I f^limir 
the great quantity of snow this year was yery helpful to us. 

We left Sedrun next morning at 4 o'clock. There was a thick fog, with 
a heayy dew, which made us hope the weather would be all right. For more 
than an hour our way lay up the Strim Thai which we descended yesterday. To 
my surprise we met a whole family coming down. They had left the Etzli 
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Thai the preyions evening and croBsed the pass at midnight to attend the 
festiyal of St. Blasios at Dissentis, which we had the pleasure of witnessing 
two years ago, and whioh is chiefly remarkable for a great expenditure of 
powder and a long procession of relics. They made some commnnication to 
my g^des, which was qmte nnintellig^ble to me, till enlightened by 
subsequent events, about some one being in a great rage. As we approached 
the head of the valley the fog began to clear off, and we beheld with joy the 
glorious snow peaks glittering through the misty veil. At the foot of the 
Kreuzli Pass we struck off to the right up some grass slopes and from there 
gained a branch of the Strim glacier over some rocks. Here we halted for a 
second breakfiEist. A bottle of wine was opened, «bA Trdsch began, as I 
thought unnecessarily, to uncork a second bottle, but found that they had been 
studying my tastes and had brought a bottle of beer for my special use. The 
face of the mountain above us, with the exception of the precipices just 
below the summit was one vast sheet of snow and ice. In ordinary seasons 
there are large patches of rock, but these were all covered with snow. We 
had to gain the ridge to the right of the peak and then turn lefb along the 
ridge. The snow was in first-rate order just letting the foot bite well, about 
an inch in. We gained the ridge in three long zigzags about 9, and the top 
(10,926) in half an hour more, the last ascent being very sharp. The 
magnificence of the view was indescribable. Not a cloud was to be seen ; more 
than three fourths of Smtzerland lay before us ; Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
and the whole plain of Switzerland from Neuchatel to Constance, bounded by 
the blue Jura. We tried in vain to find the bottle left by Herr Hofftaan 17 
years before. Tr5sch had placed it with his own hands, but it was now too 
deeply covered. It was first found three weeks later by another party. We 
enclosed our names and some remarks in a bottle, and after nearly two hours 
enjoyment (the thermometer was 53°) we started for the descent. The snow 
had g^wn much softer, too much for glissading, but we had some magnificent 
slides sitting, and by this means got down from the ridge to our breakfast 
place in 20 minutes. Continuing down a snow bed by the side of the rocks 
we gained the grass slopes, and immediately spread ourselves out on our fiices 
to dry, the only discomfort being, as I remarked to the great amusement of 
the guides, that the bed was too steep. We got back to Sedrun at 2 p.m., 
and found the angry man had arrived in the person of Herr Meyer Bischoff, 
president of the Bale section of the Swiss Alpine Club. He had I believe 
engaged my two guides to go up this very mountain with him, and was now 
quite put out because they had gone up with some one else. He had come 
into the Etzli Thai last night in search of Tr5sch, and learning from his wife 
that he was gone with an Englishman to ascend the Oberalpstook, he hurried 
over the Kreuzli very early to iaj and meet us ; but when he gained the pass, 
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he saw us already high on the opposite slopes. I paid Trdsch 25 francs which 
did not seem mach considering it was three days work for him. We left him 
at Sednin, to make the ascent with Meyer Bischoff next day, and went down 
to Dissentis. It began to rain before we left, but the landlord kindly lent ns 
an umbrella as we were going to his brother's Inn. We had some capital 
tront for snpper, fresh from the Yorder Ehein. Next morning between 4 and 
5 we started for the Broimi Pass which leads due North into the Haderaner 
Thai. For an hour and a half we followed the stream up a narrow valley, 
which then opened out into a wide undulating Alp. An hour over this 
brought us to the foot of a snow ravine, running up between the mountains 
Fiz Ault and Crap Alv, and terminated by some rocks. The snow was rather 
steep and hard, but the rocks, once reached, were easily crossed in 10 minutes, 
and we foimd ourselves on a level with the upper n^ve of the Brunni Glacier. 
A hoUow between the snow and rock afforded us a comfortable resting place. 
I made the height 8900 feet which wa>s not far wrong. The Oberalpstock on 
our left was enveloped in clouds, but as it was about 9.30 we concluded the 
other party must be near the top; and Zgraggen commenced a series of 
jodels which were presently answered from the top or somewhere near it. We 
crossed the glacier, where we ought to have had a rope, and got off the ice in 
1^ hours and down to Waldibalm in about 2 hours more. They had fitted up here 
a small chalet with three beds. Madame Indergand was here in person and 
did all she could to make me comfortable. We walked out in the evenint^ 
towards the Hiifi glacier. The hill on which the hotel is building commands 
veiy fine views of the Dussi stock and Scheerhom on the East looking np the 
valley, and on the West of the Bristentock and the mountains beyond the 
valley of the Beuss. On our way back we passed a small tarn in which we 
saw the snow views reflected in the most lovely way. I had hoped to see 
Trdsch arrive before night, as I knew they meant to try and descend directly 
into the Maderaner Thai ; but as he did not appear, Zgraggen engaged a youno* 
fellow, Melchior Trosch to assist us in the ascent of the Great Euchi. As the 
night was warm and we feared soft snow, we started at 2 a.m., by the light of 
a pine torch. This on the whole gave a very good light, but it was very 
treacherous, and every now and then all but went out, when you were 
in some critical position, as on a rock in a brawling stream 
with the opposite bank invisible. In half an hour we were enabled to 
dispense with it. We followed a path up the first range of precipices to the 
Alp above, and then kept along the terrace between the two lines of cliff. 
This narrowed more and more, until some care was required : one part of it is 
called the bad step. In about 3 hours we reached the snow slopes leading to 
the Aelpli Fim, and an hour up these brought us to the upper nev^ where 
the object of our attack made his appearance, as a small, narrow, and steep 
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snow ridge, siirmoTintiiig seyeral hmnmooks of n^v^ which broke away night 
and left in blue ice diffii. We first crossed the glacier nearly due North and 
then went West towards the peak. After snrmotmting the hmnmocks, which 
were each of considerable height, the final ridge was before ns. It was so 
steep that the surface was coming off in small avalanches with a mgsgHng 
noise and I began to think it would be a failure. We lefb everything bat the 
rope, and approached the ridge jnst above the last hnmmock where the 
surface had slid away most and formed a kind of furrow. I was last and 
being heaviest went in deep ; bnt we got on slowly and steadily np to a rook 
jnst below the edge of the ridge. This from below looked nothing, bnt it took 
at least a dozen steps to get round it, and we were on the ridge exactly at 8.30 
This ran north and south for about 15 yards, just wide enough to walk on, 
and a little raised at the north end where it widened out a little to a space 
about 4 feet in diameter where we could just stand together. To our right 
was the slope up which we had ascended : to our lefb a dark precipice : in 
front as we looked down the first object that met the eye was the chalets in the 
Bmnni Thai 6000 feet below : we almost seemed suspended in the air above them. 
A series of jodels followed to celebrate our success (it was supposed to be a 
first ascent) and these were answered first by the barking of a dog from some 
Alp below and then by a human voice. The sky was cloudless and the view 
very fine but our space was too limited to enjoy it — I felt as if I could hardly 
turn round. At 9.15 we left the top. Tr58oh went down first ; I followed, 
Zgraggen paying out the rope to hold me up in case I should slip. This opera- 
tion was repeated until we were near enough to slide down on to the hummock, 
where we sat down and clinked glasses to our own healths and that of the 
Gross Buohi. We caught a tortoiseshell here nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. 
After descending the monticules we went S. right down the glacier and 
returned by the way we came into the valley. It was excessively hot. I 
never traversed any glacier where the heat was more intolerable. At our 
journey's end, my guides mixed wine and milk and coffee with an impunity 
which I envied. The chalet did not frimish many luxuries, so I had some tea 
and then lay down awhile. I was aroused at 4 by the news that if we meant 
to start we must make haste as a storm was coming. Two umbrellas were 
provided for Madame and myself and were very usefdl, as the hail came down 
as big as cherries. It was surprising to see how quickly the streams began to 
swell ; the inclination of the ravines down which they descend is so great. 
Ten minutes later we should probably have been unable to cross some of them. 
Next morning I parted from Zgraggen who had been with me 16 days. 
I paid him, trinkgeld (20 francs) and all, 175 francs— £7, which I thought not 
unreasonable considering the number of expeditions we had. I had been 
fortunate in the weather every day we oUmbed ; and now I was &voured with. 
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a magnifioent day for bntterflies and canght them in great nnmbers ; fonr kinds 
of Fritillaries, amongst them a Queen of Spain, Bed and White Admiral, Great 
Tortoiseshell, some very fine Erebias, nearly black, Bumets both 5 and '6 spot, 
and several others of unknown 8j)ecies. Faphia I admired especially ; I had 
no idea that I should find it abundant in the Forest when I got back to Marl- 
borough. 

Next afternoon I left Amsteg with regret, and went down to Beckenried, 
whence I made my way over the Brunig to Hof to make the promised expedi- 
tion with the cure. Unfortunately I had no view on the Brunig, but it was a 
very pretty walk, and the quantity of wood much enhanced the near views. 
Murray deceived me by informing me that I should find the hotel du Brunig on 
the top, whereas it is at Lungem several miles off. I found the cure would be 
unable to start before the 20th as there was to be on that day a funeral of a 
man, a servant at the Grimsel, who had fallen into the Aar while crossing a 
new bridge, whose flooring was not complete. It happened in the early morn- 
ing and escape must have been hopeless. Nothing but the most immediate 
help could rescue aught from death when once engulphed in that wild river. 
The efforts of the strongest swimmer would but prolong his sufferings. The 
weather was of the most melancholy character, rain and fog wdthout a gleam 
of sunshine. At 12 on Wednesday, from the window of the hotel I saw the 
funeral train approaching. There must have been at least 200 people, chiefly 
men : only a ^ew women, probably near relations, followed the coffin. The 
words of the landlady, * he was his mother's support,' and the loud lamenta- 
tions of the poor woman herself, sorely disturbed my equanimity. Our 
preparations were all made and we got away at one, after dividing the 
baggage between us. I carried an extra shirt and pair of socks, a piece of 
meat perhaps two pounds, a dozen hard-boiled eggs, two small loaves, and a 
bottle of wine. I think he carried more, at least he certainly seemed to have 
a heavier load. We took no guide with us, he said he had had too much of them 
and seldom spoke of them but as brigands and rascals. After crossing the valley 
which is here nearly a mile in width, we had a short but rather steep ascent 
into the Arbach Thai. I was surprised to find this open out into a wide level 
several miles in length and more than half a mile wide, bounded on the north 
by the cliffs of the Engelhomer, a magnificent wall of precipice. Of evil name 
are these cliffs and the peaks that surmount them. More than one bold 
chamois hunter has perished amongst their wild recesses. The eldest of the 
Laueners, the boldest hunter of that stalwart race, was one of the latest 
victims. For some time we had a delicious walk through meadows and corn- 
fields. The day improved, the sun shone out, and my hopes both of butterfly 
and mountain success rose high. I caught a Queen of Spain and some fine 
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SwaUow-tails ; bat the leyel at last oame to an end, and the path rose steeply 
to the left to snrmount a gorge through which the river passes. Three qnarters 
of an honr overcame this, and we were on the Schrattem Alp, where we 
crossed the stream to a long grass slope snrmoonted by cliffs. The unstable 
nature of this slope was well shewn by the fact that several streams down the 
face of the cliff did not flow over, but right under it. We again rose rapidly 
to surmount the cliffs between which the stream passes ; then leaving the 
cattle track, which climbs still higher, we crossed the faces of some rocks by a 
somewhat hazardous path, with goodholds however for hands and feet in the nasty 
places. Suddenly coming to the stream, we found ourselves right in front of 
the Gauli glacier, the final wall of ice being within a few yards of us. The 
view over the upper snow slopes up to the peaks that divide it from the 
TJnter Aar Glacier was veiy fine. Close to us were the chalets of the Matten 
Alp about 6,400 feet above the sea, which maintains about a dozen cows and 
a few pigs and sheep. The huts are built back into the slope so that you can 
walk on to the roof from, behind. An inner apartment in one of them was allotted 
for a resting place, the oiiter one being tenanted by two calves and a sheep, 
who seemed disposed to resent our intrusion. After effecting what change we 
could in our dress, we went to another chalet where the day's milk was already 
over the fire. Refreshed with some bread and warm milk I sat by the crackling 
blaze and watched the operation of separating the curds from the whey. The 
first skimming of the milk, brousse, or zieger, as it is called, is very delicious, 
like a fine trifie, and I almost eat too much of it. There were two boys in the 
hut about 14 and 10 years old. They were much interested in the butterfiies and 
the aneroid .barometer which I in vain endeavoured to explain to them was not a 
watch. The cure soon dropped asleep, which I was not sorry to see, as he had 
complained of fatigue on his way up, and seemed feverish and exhausted. 
When all the curds had been scooped out of the caldron, the whey was poured 
off and all the inhabitants of the chalet, visitors excepted, washed their hands 
and faces in it. The herdsman then went out with the pail, and gave a long 
whistle. This was to summon the pigs, who came at full gallop and as many 
as could thrust their snouts in. The man saw justice done and kicked out the 
stronger when he thought they had had enough. This man was to be our 
guide for the next day ; he said it would be 6 hours up, and as many down 
as it was so rocky. Farther that he could not start before 6 as he had his 
cows to milk. This dismayed me, as it seemed to threaten us with another 
night at the alp, so the cure said he would try and find some one else in the 
morning. We got settled very comfortably in our chamber. They gave us a 
good heavy coverlet, which was most usefal, as the cold was very sharp. The 
night was splendid, we could see the stars glistening brilliantly through the 
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holes in the nnmortared wall. The mnrxnnr of the glacier Btream was onr 
only lullabj. I soon fell asleep and slept for nearly 6 hours and was qnite 
undisturbed by the enemies I dreaded. We got np about 6 and the cnr^ went 
off to seek another guide, and presently returned with Andreas Keiger, who had 
been before with him on the Hangendhom, the mountain that stands out so 
finely as you look from Hof up the Urbach Thai. I went down to wash in the 
glacier stream close to its exit from the ice, and precious cold it was. We got 
off only at 5.45 accompanied by the two boys. The lower part of the mountain 
is a series of slopes alternating with lines of cliff. The upper part for at least 
2,000 feet was a series of countless rocky pinnacles. Turning right and left as 
required to ayoid the clifis, we got amongst the rocky points in about three 
hours. Here began a miscellaneous scramble, with no particular difficulty, 
occasionally only requiring the use of hands as well as feet. We bore to the 
left, towards the lowest point in the ridge. Here all our provisions were left 
and the two boys forbidden to go further. The rest of us followed the ridge 
southwards to the summit. This was rather more difficult as it was narrow 
and rugged and we could not always follow the top. The highest point (10744) 
was gained in 10 minutes — making 5i hours from Matten, only we wasted 
some time at a crystal hole, where I broke the spike of my alpenstock. The 
East face of the mountain goes down with frightful steepness into the Harli 
Thai. Looking at it, I could not conceive how we could have ascended on that 
side as proposed in 1861. The only way would have been to gain the ridge at 
a point a good deal N. or S. of the top and then to follow the crest. The 
view again was singularly good. The whole valley from Brienz to the 
Grimsel was spread before us like a map. We sat for some time enjoying it 
in the utmost comfort, as the temperature was 62^ Both white and brown 
butterflies were hovering about. Betuming to our fellow-travellers, we all 
got the most comfortable seats we could and prepared for dinner. JProm this 
point we could see Hof and the parsonage nearly 9,000 feet below. The cur^ 
told us it was his wife's birthday, and we all drank her health at a higher 
elevation than her friends usually did it. He however was not satisfied with 
this but kept continually waving his glass in the direction of the house and 
exclaiming ' Happy wishes ! Happy wishes !' he also amazed me by beginning 
to talk English, not getting however beyond * How do you do P' and ' What 
o'clock is it P Altogether we had a very pleasant meal. We left soon after 
12. On the way down Httle Hansli, the smaller boy, caught the smallest (F) 
fiitillary I ever saw, with a very purple hindwing j he was a most active little 
boy, and ran admirably down the rocks, selecting with unerring instinct the 
spot were he must bring himself up. On the slopes above the chalets are 
found some fine patches of Edelwiess, which everybody prizes. Got down to 
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Bome coffee, paid our bdl My 12 fi™^-^ llTm^t pleasant day. Iwaa 
started for Hofat5and got down there at 9^af^am^tp^ ,j,e parishioners 

nxuch plea^^ with the heart, and bnd^ -^ "^^^^^^^^e tenns with 
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A collection of Chinese Butterflies, by H. Manders. 
A Diamond Beetle, by E. C. Sewell. 

A " Wood Barata/' a large and yenomons Insect from Bio de Janeiro, 
by the President. 
Archceology — Some Boman Pottery from Westmoreland by G. G. Monck. 
A cmionsly shaped Clay Pipe, fonnd in Savemake Forest by — Giles. 
A British frineral nm by E. Almack. A collection of Coins, by H. M. 
Hilton. 
Botcmy — Preserved Figs from Georgia, by E. S. Preston. Excrescence of Wood 
fr^m Sayemake Forest by H. M. Hilton. 
There were also exhibited a Chinese Visiting Card by J. B. Fuller ; a Soa- 
monse, by B. J. Guillemard j a portrait of an Aborigine from Rio de Janeiro, by 
E. C. Sewell ; and a Caucasian Dagger by T. Kensington Esq. 
A paper was then read by E. Almack on Ayalanches. 



There were 73 persons present— 4 Hon. Members, 23 members, and 46 
Visitors. 



MEETING HELD APEIL 17th, 1868. 



The following donations were annoiinoed and thanks ordered to be giyen to the 
Donors. 

A yery yaluable and eztensiye collection of British Fossils, by Professor 
Sedgewick, F.R.S. 

Specimens of ancient pottery, from Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, by P. 
F. Miles. 
The Heads of Sections gaye their reports : 

Exhibitions. 
Entomology.^ A Mole cricket, by the President. 
Qeology. — Specimen of " Plnm-pndding " stone, by E. Almack. 
ArcJ^Bology. — ^A collection of coins, by — Thnmam. 

Model of an Irish cross from Kelso, Co. Meath, by H. M. Moule, Es(][. 
Ornithology. — ^A pair of Water Ouzels^ by E. im Thum. 

Botcmy. — Specimens of Rye straw and plait, from the Orkneys, by the President. 
Zoology. — Specimens of coral, from the Pacific, by H. A*Conrt. 

A Tiger's skull, by the President. 
H. M. Monle, Esq., then read the following Paper on 
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NATUEAL HISTORY IN THE FOUETEENTH CENTURY. 



Deeplt interested as many of you hare learnt to be in the details of natural 
knowledge — in the processes of observing, collecting, and classifying — ^it 
becomes in my mind the more desirable for that very reason that yon should 
sometimes take more general and more extended views of what yon are about. 
I believe that every student of Natural History, for instance, would be at once 
an abler inquirer and a better educated man, if he were to embrace any 
opportunity that occurred of becoming informed about the history and the 
literature of that branch of knowledge. To learn how many ages ago the 
first germs of what we call modem inventions or discoveries were lying hid in 
the human brain, and were even produced in literature ; to learn how often 
mankind has, as it were, just touched the port or harbour of some great 
discovery, and how then by the merest accident speculation has been driven 
far out to sea again; to notice how comparatively powerless the most 
gigantic intellects have been in bygone days for want of instruments or 
processes which to us are matters of familiar use : this, it seems to me, is to 
imbibe the Teiy essence of the educating influence that flows from Natural 
History. This is an influence which imparts an even balance to the mind : 
and enables us to make a just estimate of our own powers and our own times. 
By the side of Aristotle, many naturalists who have rightly eigoyed considerable 
reputation in modem times, are but pigmies But their knowledge as compared 
with Aristotle's knowledge is as a fully developed figure to an as yet unformed 
fsetus. In this I read, not the. littleness of Aristotle, but the greatness of God, 
and of his agents, ^^ime and gradual Developement from causes to results. 

It is with thoughts such as these that I invite your attention fbr a few 
minutes to some remarks on Natural History as it existed five centuries a^. 
That is to say, in the time of Chaucer and Gower, oad Langland and Wiclif : 
the time of Edward HE and Richard 11 ; the age of thought and progress that, 
with the single exception of the 16th Century, forms perhaps the most 
remarkable epoch of any in our national annals. 

I wish to show you that, notwithstanding the greatness of that ejiooll, 
natural studies were then still in an infantine stage of progress. I wish to 
show you that partly as they were derived from ancient sources, and partly as the 
product of the times themselves, the researches and the beliefs of that age 
teem with absurdities and puerilities. And I wiU show you that this was the 
case not from any want of power in the men but because the researches were 
based on no principle at all, or on erroneous principles. 

I propose by way of text, to read you a few lines from Chaucer's Prologue 
to the Ccmterhwry Tales, These lines describe tiie *' Doctor of Fhisik," and 
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incidentally gi^e na some extremely interesting information about the books, 

and methods, and objects of natural knowledge in that age : — 

Ther was also a Dootonr of Phisik, 

In al this world ne was ther non im lik= 

To speke of phisik and of snrgerye : 

For he was grounded in astronomyc. 

He kepte his paoient wondurly wel 

In houres by his magik naturel 

Wel cowde he fortune the ascendent 

Of his ymages for his pacienb. 

He knew the cause of every malady e 

Were it of cold, or hete, or moyst, or drye. 

And where thei engendrid, and of what humour ; 

He was a verry perfight practisoner. 

The cause i-knowe and of his harm the rooto. 

Anon he y af the syke man his boote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apotecaries, 

To send him dragges, and his letuaries ; 

* • « * • • 

Wel knew he the olde Esculapias, 
And Deiscorides, and eeke Bufus : 
Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien : 
Serapion, Bazis, and Avycen : 
Averrois, Damescen, and Conptantyn : 
Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbcrtyn. 

To paraphrase some of the more difficult of these lines, they would run 
thus: — 

" He had a good knowledge of the heavenly bodies. He was thus able to 
portion out wonderfully well to his patients, by this scientific knowledge of 
nature, the most favourable hours for taking medicine, or for undergoing opera- 
tions. He could also construct magical images for the benefit of his patients, 
selecting with skill, when they wore making, that conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies which would be most favourable to the patient's case. He was an adept 

« 

in the four elemental conditions of the atmosphere, cold, hot, moist, dry ; and 
in the four humours, blood, phlegm, choler, melancholy. As to his library, he 
was well acquainted with both the Greek and Arabic physicians and natural 
philosophers." 

Now I beg your attention to the last sentence that " as to his library, he 
was well acquainted with both the Greek and Arabic physicians 
and natural philosophers." There are few chapters in the history of 
the human mind, as it has been truly said by Dean Milman, more interesting 
than the propagation of Greek learning in Europe by the Arabs, and the in- 
flnence of that learning upon themselves. Between the 8th and the 12th 
centuries there came sweeping over Europe and settling in it tide after tide of 
remarkable Orientals. Settling first in Spain and spreading their influence by 
and by from thence to France and Italy, they form a link between the worlds 
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of anoient and modem thought, and in partionlar they handed down the lamp 
of natural Icamhig from the age of Aristotle, from Hippocrates and Gralen, 
to the age of Bacon, and Gnyier, and Linussus, and Harvey, and Kay, and 
Sydenham. 

The " Doctor of Phisik," you will remember, had in his library the works 
of Avioenna and Averrhoes. These are the only Arab names of the list that I 
need trouble you to remember, but these should be remembered. 

Avioenna in the 11th century and Averrhoes in the 12th, spread abroad the 
knowledge of Aristotle in all parts of civilized Europe. Their influence and 
intellectual position may be inferred from the fact that they are placed by 
Dante among those who needed only baptism (they were Mahometans) 
to be saved. How extremely well suited they and their school were to be the 
exponents of Aristotle, who wrote so widely both on mental and physical 
knowledge, will be gathered when I say that every Arab philosopher was a 
physician, and almost every physician a philosopher. 

Now these men, as 1 say, and several generations of similar men of whom 
these were the greatest, read, translated, explained and introduced to the 
west the works of Aristotle, and in particular his physical works, his 
natural science treatises. Hippocrates and Gralen were also much in request 
among them ; but Aristotle, who was the contemporary of Hippocrates (though 
many years younger) and the inspirer with him of Galen, supplied the Arabs 
with their chief material, and was in their eyes incomparably the greatest 
figure in the ancient world. 

Let me just insert here a few facts of year and date aboat these men. 
Aristotle died in 322. Hippocrates had died 35 years before at a very great 
ago (104) ; so that he had actually been in full practice in Attica during the 
Peloponesian war. Galen, a native of Pergamus, in Mysia, was a contem- 
porary of the Boman Antoninus, and died A.D. 200. 

You now have, if you followed me with any distinctness, a sort of chain 
or series of great names, from Avicenna, Averrhoes, and Bazis (in the 12th, 11th, 
and 10th centuries) back to Gralen in the 2nd century and Aristotle and Hippocra- 
tes in the 4th before Christ. And as the European natural science of the 4th 
century was still almost entirely coloured by the Arabian philosophers, and as 
they in their turn were the faithful exponents of Aristotle, it will g^ve you a 
fair and clear idea of 14th century principles if I take Aristotle, and (chiefl^y by 
the aid of Mr. Lewes's treatise on his Natural History Works) explain to you 
what his position towards science really was. 

You will then imderstand what a gulf lies between ourselves and even 
our predecessors of only five centuries ago. You will be aware not only that 
there is a shorter interval between the 14th age A.D. and the 5th B.C., than be- 
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tweenthe 14ith and the 19th A.D., bat that while the science ofthe 14th age was to 
all intents the same as that of the 4th B.C., that of the 19th century in which 
we now live has become possessed of principles and methods simple, wonderfoUy 
simple, in themselves, bnt which may lead us into wider and wider fields of 
trath by an onward progress of which it is impossible to foresee the end. 

Aristotle then, the father and fonnder of Natural History as it was known 
to Ohancer and his contemporaries, was the greatest Greek of the 4th 
century B.C. He was bom 884, and died 422. A native of Stagira in 
Northern Greece, he spent the greater part of his life at Athens, when 
intellectual life at Athens was at its highest. He was a pupil of Plato's, and, 
what perhaps had quite as much influence on his after career, he was for four 
years private tutor to the young Alexander. I say that this exerted great 
influence on his later career, because in addition to the splendid money pay- 
ment which he received aa his fee, (perhaps £200,000), he received from 
Alexander the power of making his magnificent and enormous collections in 
natural history. We are told by Pliny, that Alexander gave orders to his 
hunters, gamekeepers, fishermen, and birdcatchers to furnish the philosopher 
with all the material which he might desire, — an order which at once placed 
several thousand men at his disposal. And remember that this was no 
stationaiy force; but that this grand squadron of collectors moved with 
Alexander from the western regions of sunny and teeming Asia Minor, across 
the valley of the Euphrates, through the steppes to the east of the Caspian, and 
on to the very confines of the Himalaya region. Large exaggerations were 
probably made, and must certainly be allowed for in this and every other state- 
ment about Aristotle's collections, but it is unquestioned that in a g^reater or 
less degree, the resources which I have mentioned were at the disposal of 
Aristotle for several years. 

Add to this, in your conception of Aristotle, that he possessed a force of 
intellect which made him the leading mind in European thought nearly two thou- 
sand years after his death : and which was capableof sweeping, not one science or 
one branch of thought only, but the onvne scihilef the whole cycle of human 
knowledge. His influence, it has been truly said, has never been exceeded 
except by the great founders of religions. Yet the sum total of his vast 
labours, when weighed and tested by the positive evidence of modem science, 
appears insignificant when not absolutely erroneous ; and the humblest investi- 
gator in our or any other association is now able to take a point of view which 
Aristotle was unable to take, as well as instinctively and unhesitatingly to 
reject mistakes which would have led Aristotle astray. And when I say 
Aristotle, remember that I include the many generations of active thinkers 
and workers in Natural History who followed him, and whose methods were in 
active operation so late as the 14th century. 
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Now let ns proceed to take some examples of this extraordinary feebleness 
in so great a man, and then to ask the reason of it, and of the superiority 
which now lies within oar own reach. 

To begin with, Aristotle had never dissected the hmnan form. Even 
Galen, a professed doctor, who lived five hundred years later, had probably 
never done so. Bat Aristotle had never osed a scalpel. He had certainly no 
idea at all of the facts of oar blood system. He did not know the difference 
between a vein and an artery. He did not know that we have sach things as 
moscles, and he was a complete stranger to that grand wonder of the human 
frame — the nerve system, which springing from the prime nerve centre (the 
brain) is spread in countless ramifications into all parts of the body. 

Aristotle knew nothing whatever of the true process of digestion; 
but he had a theory, observe that, and this was his theory: He 
held that the stomach was a kind of natural stove, and that in it the food 
was coolced by the animal heat. In the distribution of the nourishment whioih 
we receive, he taught that nature acts like an economist, that as freemen eat 
the prime portions at meals, slaves the inferior parts, and dogs the offal of an 
animal, so the nobler organs of the body (flesh, the senses) receive the sweeter 
parts of food, and the baser organs (bones, hair) the more bitter. 

Here are a few instances of his erroneous beliefs in very simple matters. 
In man, in sheep, g^ts, and swine, he remarks that the male has more teeth 
than the female. In this perfectly erroneous position he was perhaps con- 
firmed by a few exceptional cases of malformation. Again he has the hardi- 
hood to tell us that the heart lies above the lungs, in which case perhaps I 
need hardly tell you that we should, always in fact, instead of sometimes in a 
figure, have our hearts in our mouths, or at any rate a very large lump in our 
throats. And he states that the heart of the ox is peculiar, for that there is 
one kind of o^s which has a bone in the heart, and in the heart of the horse 
there is also a bone. 

He was weakest of all perhaps in what he says of the brain. The actual 
facts about the brain are these. This wonderful and perfect organ completely 
fills the cavity of the skull from front to back, the lesser portion of the brain 
substance (known as the cerebellum) lying in the back part of the skull ; and 
further, more blood goes to the circulation of the brain, than to that of almost 
any other organ of the body. The healthy circulation of blood through the 
brain is in fact one of the very first of all important conditions on which 
bodily vigour and efficiency depend. 

But by Aristotle it was believed that there is no blood at all in the brain, 
a clear proof that he could never have seen one, as the red spots denoting 
vesicles containing blood, and the numbers of minute vessels that traverse the 
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surface of its substance, are plainly to be seen the moment the organ is laid 
bare. It was farther his espressed belief that the back of the skoll is qnite 
empty. 

One more instance and I have done with specimens of a list with which a 
laborious student of Aristotle's natural works might fill a volume. He informs 
us that '* if a woman suffering from scarlet fever, look at herself in a mirror, 
the surface of the mirror is suffused with a kind of bloody mist 
and that the mist, if the mirror be quite new, cannot be rubbed off with- 
out difficulty." This was probably one of the old wives' tales of his day, and 
Aristotle had never taken the trouble to ascertain its truth. 

And this leads me to the main point of these remarks on Aristotle, I 
mean the reason of all this queer and strange error in a man so versatile, so 
active, so great. 

The reason in two words was this, that with all his greatness he did not really 
know what it is to ascertain truth. He loved truth intensely. He has a 
maxim that it is our duty to sacrifice even our own flesh and 
blood when the cause of truth is at stake ; but he did not know the nature and 
value of two things which to you are most familiar terms — correct observation 
and complete verification. 

These are two terms, indeed, but they represent one and the same thing; 
observation is verification begun, and verification is observation completed. 

Now Aristotle went without verification for two reasons. First, he did 
not feel the want of it. This was universally the case in ancient times. It 
was the case in the fourteenth century. It was the case until the long cycle of 
mistaken methods ran out, and the true principle of slow, patient observation 
was developed chiefiy by Bacon, and after him by many other great names, in 
the 17th century. The philosophers who went before, from Aristotle down- 
wards, were like mariners without a compass. It is Bacon's own remark that 
men had to coast along shore tiU they discovered the mariner's compass. He 
might have added that, on the ocean of truth, the ancients too often daringly 
struck out without feeling the want of a compass, and almost invariably went 
wrong. That compass is verificaMon. 

Aristotle did not feel the want of this compass, and that is the first 
reason why he went without it. The second reason is, that he had no useful 
workmen who could construct it. In other and plainer words, he had none of 
our modem instruments without which observation and verification in the 
right and only useful degree are impossible. 

Take meteorology. He did indeed hit upon the fact that heat is the chief 
agent in meteorologic changes. But this was a guess. He could carry it no 
further ; he could not test his guess by observation, for he had no thermometer 



to measure the heat of the atmosphere, no barometer to measure its weight at 
different times and places, no aerometer to measure the Telocity of atmospheric 
cnrrent, no hygrometer to measure the quantities of vapour, and lastly he had no 
instrument by means of which to estahlish and test the presence of electricity, 
of which he knew nothing, but which plays as we know an important part in 
meteorologic phenomena. 

And thus it was through failing to perceive the paramount need of verifi- 
cation, and being destitute of the means whereby to attain it, that this man 
of gigantic genius and industry has broken down, if we look merely to the 
scientific resu^Jts of his labours. Thus it is, that though politicians, and 
metaphysicians are and always will be among his eulogists, you will find no 
modem astronomer, no physiologist, no chemist. 

And now to come back more directly to the 14th century, can you wonder 
that the Aristotelian method of natural science, defective as we have found it 
to be, even in the hands of its amazingly powerful originator, when it came to 
be transmuted first through the hands of Mahometan believers like Bhazis, 
then of Mahometan sceptics like Averrhoes, then of Christian mystics or 
thinkers like Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas and Boger Bacon, 
and then of Christian ignoramuses or schemers whose names are 
legion, should have famished forth to the later middle ages all that vast 
tissue of curious research and assumption and half-sense and utter nonsense, 
which we sum up in the two names Alchemy and Astrology. 

The shaky and feeble anatomy and physiology of which we have had some 
examples, the keen pursuit of the eUwir vitce or essential principle of life, and 
of the philosopher's stone, which was to change all baser metals into gold ; 
lastly, the half awestruck, half sharp-practice-like exploration of the heavens, 
with a view to divine their influence on the destinies of persons or of com- 
munities and to obtain the means of acting on or with that influence, the 
" magic naturel" of the worthy doctor in Chaucer ; this fairly sums up to yon 
what Natural History was in the 14th centuiy— an age which you will 
remember was one of our foremost periods of national greatness — an age as I 
just now observed, full of military and statesmanlike activity and strength, 
full of energy and progress in the world of thought. 

Before quitting the subject, let me briefly put before you a few simple 
thoughts illustrating the impossibility (not absurdity) of astrologic science. 
The position of the heavens at the time of birth settled every man's character 
of body and mind, the various fortunes he would meet with and his position 
towards friend or foe. Anyone, therefore, born at or very near the same time 
as Alexander the Great in the same country might have had a right to expect 
a somewhat similar career. Twin brothers would never fail to have the same 
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horoscope ; their careers mnst therefore be always the same. Again, to take a 
simple case ; suppose two men hare engaged to throw dice against each other 
for their whole fortunes. Suppose that each goes over-night to consult a 
different astrologer in the same town ; to them (on a sudden emergency) it 
might not be necessary to exhibit their horoscopes ; the present position of the 
heavens would be enough to point out a favourable hour; and thus if both 
astrologers worked by the same rules, which they ought to do, both would 
arrive at the same result, i.e., the same course would be recommended to both 
inquirers, though one must certainly lose. In spite of these obvious drawbacks, 
astrology, no less than Alchemy, found earnest votaries among high and low, 
ignorant and learned alike. The pursuit of Alchemy was constantly stimu- 
lated by infatuation, avarice, and some cases of apparent success. If it made 
but little gold, it at any rate made away with a vast deal. Pope John XXTI 
was a notorious adept. At the Dissolution, the monasteries were still found 
widely practising the art. 

And now, when you consider weakness and strength, strength and 
weakness, side by side— when you remember that this 14th century was an age 
that even in these very studies could boast a depth, an active vigour, and an 
originality which we can scarcely pretend to equal ; that beyond their range 
it produced poetry like the Gomterhury Tales, a spirit of enterprise like that of 
Sir John Mandeville, soldiers like Edward and his eldest son, architecture like 
the spire of Salisbury ; and when on the other hand you consider not too 
rigidly but sincerely and truthfully how little our splendid intellectual 
position is due to the efforts of our own or of any single age, to say nothing of the 
shortcomings even of that position, do you not feel the calming and sobering 
influence that you sometimes feel in presence of nature herself ? 

There is methinks but one language to express our sense under such in- 
fluence of our own comparative littleness and of the greatness of what lies beyond. 
It is a language in which the devout man and the philosopher can alike unite 
" Wonderful are thy works, O God, and that my soul knoweth right well." 



There were 60 persons present — 4 hon. members — 19 members, and 37 
visitors. 



MEETING HELD MAY 1st, 1868. 



ArcTuBology. — G. G. Monk exhibited the coins at present in the collection of 

the Society. 
Oeohgy. — E. Almack exhibited a specimen of Inoceramus, from Oare Hill. 
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Entomology, — ^F. J. H. Jenkinson gaye his report. 

Ornithology, -^E, Almaok exhibited the skall of a Book (CorviLsfrugHegus). 

Botcmy, — ^The President passed round a list of notices for the month of April. 

6. Holden exhibited specimens of Moonwort (B, hinaHaJ, 
Zoology. — The President exhibited specimens of the Roman Snail (H. Pomatia) 

fonnd at Bamsbory by T. E. Maclean. 

The President also exhibited some Alum Shale and Alnm from Whitbj. 
The Librarian annonnoed the donation to the Society of the '* Birds of 
Bocks and Berks/' by H. B. H. Prince Leopold, and of a second copy of the 
same by the Bev. B. Duckworth. 

The President then read the following Paper, written by J. W. Mills, Esq., 
on 

THE INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

The subject, which I have the pleasure of bringing before you this evening, 
is one which is well calculated to rouse the attention of all members of a 
Natural History Society, particularly because it refers to, as it were, the con- 
necting link between man and brute, the verge on which reason and these 
wonderful powers, which an all-good Creator has given to the inferior creation, 
come into close contact. Nor is Listinct a faculty which is to be found in a few 
only of the brute creation ; it seems to be the property, though in various 
degrees and different forms, of nearly all the creatures who are less gifted 
than the human race. From the little ant which works so industriously at oar 
feet to the mighty elephant which roams through the forests of India and A&ica, 
crushing the frail underwood before him, and trampling on myriads of little 
creatures no less g^ifted, perhaps, than himself, we find in all these certain 
passions, and certain instincts which we may well examine into and admire. 
Now I propose to divide my paper into various heads as I go on, and with an 
anecdote or two in each, tiy to impress upon you all that the human race is 
not the only one which is g^fbed with senses and feelings. Aristotle tells us 
that beasts and infants remember — ^that is recognize — ^and that man alone 
recollects. These distinctions, hard no doubt to define, are scarcely however 
borne out by fact, for in animals which have been trained to any particular 
purpose, the faculty employed in its performance must be more than recogni- 
tion, which can only apply to a material object. A dog will recognize its 
master, but it must be an effort of recollection which enables it to perform the 
tricks it has been taught, or the services it is called upon to render. Most 
animals recollect injuries they have recei7ed and this cannot be recognition. 
The dog will recognize the person who has inflicted the injury ; but there is 
something beyond the recollection, namely, an association of something more, 
that it suffered ill-treatment from him. Now this faculty is entirely distinct 
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from msHnct proper, which in animalB is eqniyaleiit to the reason and mental 
power in man, and which teaches them the means of self-preservation by 
migration, hybernation, and concealment, the periods for propagating their 
species, and the contrivances for taking care of their yonng ; and the difference 
between these — treason and instinct — ^is this : Reason has an object or aim in 
view, founded on some mental calculation or desire, the result of some wish or 
will of the moment, while instirict is a blind impulse, which compels the 
animal to certain actions capable of being modified or suited to oiroumstanoes 
without depending on them. However, by the heading I have given to my 
paper you will see I have included other faculties under the term instinctSf and 
as such I wish to class them, though perhaps I may, strictly speaking, be 
giving a wrong name to these wonderful powers ; and really a subject of this 
sort is a truly marvellous one, the closer we look into the ways and means of 
the animal world the more we see to marvel at, and to use the words of a 
great writer, ' The more we know, the more we see our ignorance/' 

The first branch of the subject I would bring before you, is instinct proper. 
Now this I have already said corresponds to our reason, and in some cases 
appears almost, if not quite^ identical with it. It is however not capable of 
improvement, but at once assumes the highest range to which it can rise ; for 
perfection is only to be gained by experience, and to that the faculty of thought 
is essentisd ; in fact, a desire (founded on the clear perception of the object 
desired), seems to be instinct. As an exemplification of instinct I will relate 
a story that was told me by a gentleman a little time ago, of the authentioity 
of which I have not the slightest doubt. 

A lady residing in Staffordshire was presented by a friend with a little 
pig. This friend lived some 4 or 5 miles off, and between' the places where 
each resided was a considerable town near which a river flowed, which had to 
be crossed by a bridge. This pig was conveyed to the house of this lady in a 
cart along this road, over the bridge (to reach which somewhat of a detour had to 
be made) through the town, and reached the house all safely. The next day 
piggy seemed very restless, and the day following he was missing, and news 
soon came that he had returned to his old and favourite stye across the river. 
Well, he was brought back, he again appeared restless, and so this time the 
gardener watched him. He saw him deliberately make his way out of the 
yard, and go on through the town to the river, not along the high road but in 
a stradght line to the house from which he had first been taken, swim the river, 
and proceed thence to his old stye with, as it seemed, intense satisfaction to 
reach his old home again. 

This really seems to be a wonderful example of instinct. What particularly 
strikes one is the pig's returning— not along the road and over the bridge, the 
way he had oome— bat by a straight cat through the river. 
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An instanoe, however, which will shew that this wonderfiil power is not 
eqnallj present in all oreatares will, I think, be afforded in a letter published some 
years ago snperscribed, " The Shade of Isaak Walton to the fishes of the Thames," 
which was as follows : — " I will tell yon a pleasant story, it happened to myself 
as I once sat on a bank a fishing ; a certain wicked perch that had a design 
upon my bait, (for, as I hare already told, fishes do not bite to please anglers, 
but to please themselTes), was ^proaching thereto, when suddenly pulling my 
line out of the water, I caught him (which made me very sorry) by his very 
eye, which came, to my real grief, clean out of his head, and in this my grief 
I think I was to the full as sincere as they that make, as it were, a trade of 
sorrow. But for this fish, I thought him to be like those soldiers or sailors 
that haying become maimed, whether in a g^ood or bad cause, did deserve a 
relief from all future wars, so I quickly returned him to his native element, 
there to abide his chance to meet no more with hook or line ; but mark my 
wonder, when returning my thus ready baited hook to the water, and with this so 
singular bait (i,e,, his own eye) I caught the next minute the.self-same perch, 
who thus became so like a phenomenon that he had one eye in his belly and 
the other in his head." If this stoiy be true, the fish must have been utterly devoid 
of sense of all sort to be so infatuated as to bite at his own eye. 

Guvier relates the anecdote of an ourang-outang in the menagerie at Paris, 
which was in the habit of opening the door leading into a dining-room, the 
lock of which was out of its reach, by lowering itself by a rope fastened to the 
ceiling. This being observed the cord was fastened by means of several knots, 
but the animal seeing the reason, and at the same time perceiving that by hang- 
ing beneath them he drew them tighter by his weight, climbed above them 
and loosened them with ease. It also unlocked a door by trying every key in 
a bunch till it found the right one, and if the lock was too high it fetched a 
stool and mounted on it. 

Lemet also saw a monkey escape from its cage, run through a gallery, and 
bolt the door after it, and then conceal itself in a closet from which it first took 
the hey » 

Now does it not seem that in both these cases the animal must have 
made use of actual thought and reason to accomplish what it did. 

Leaving now the subject of instinct proper, I wUl now remind you of their 
affection, both for their young and for their masters and preservers. We all 
know the artifice employed by the Lapwing to ward off danger from the 
proximity of her young, how she will rise from the ground with a loud scream- 
ing voice as though from her nest, though probably not within a hundred 
yards of it. She now files with apparent anxiety, making a great noise, 
striking at the invaders with her wings, and flying apparently wounded a few 
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yards in front, and it is a cnrions fact, and one worth remembering, that the 
nearer one gets to the nest the less she cries. 

Hence ronnd the head — 

Of wond'ring swains, the white wing'd Plover wheels 

Her sonnding flight, and then directly on 

In long excursion skims the level lawn 

To tempt them from her nest. 
A story is told by Mr. Markwick that as he was once hnnting with a yonng 
pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small partridges. The old bird cried, 
flattered, and ran tmnbling along jast before the dog's nose till she had drawn 
him to a considerable distance, when she flew farther off*, bat not out of the 
field. On this the dog returned close to the place where the yonng ones lay 
concealed in the grass, which the old bird no sooner perceived than she flew 
back again, settled just before the dog's nose, and a second time rolling and 
tumbling before him succeeded in drawing his attention off her brood, and so 
preserved them. We all probably remember-the account which Captain Cook 
writes of the affection of the female walrus, which will defend the young one to the 
very last at the expense of her own life, nor will the young one quit the dam 
though she be dead ; so that if you kill the one you are sure of the other. He 
mentions in the account of his third voyage, on returning from Behring Straits ; 
" Our people were more successful than they had been before, returning with 
three large ones, and a young one. The gentlemen who went on this party 
were witnesses of several remarkable instances of parental affection in these 
animals. On the approach of our boats towards the ice they all took their cubs 
under their fins and endeavoured to escape with them under the sea. Several 
whose young were killed and wounded and were left floating on the surface, rose 
again and carried them down, sometimes just as our people were going to 
take them into the boat : and they might be traced bearing them to a great 
distance through the water which was coloured with their blood. We after- 
wards observed them up at times above the surface as if for air, and again 
diving under it with a dreadful bellowing. The female in particular, whose 
young had been destroyed and taken into the boat, became so annoyed that she 
attacked the cutter and stuck her teeth through the bottom of it : " and then 
follows in the record of another expedition the touching description of the 
way the other Polar Bears came up and moumfolly licked over their cubs which 
had been killed and lefb for a short time on the ice. 

Mr. Anderson in his ''Recreations in Agriculture" says that the Bussian 
shepherds avail themselves of the attachment of ants to their young for ob- 
taining with little trouble a collection of their pupae which they sell as a 
dainty food for nightingales. They scatter an ants' nest upon a dry plot of 
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ground, snrromided with a shallow trench of water, and place on one Bide of it 
a few branches. Under these the ants, having no alternative, carefnllj arrange 
all their pnpea, and in an hour or two the shepherd finds a large heap clear 
and ready for sale. 

80 mnch for the affection animals feel for their young, and I think I need 
hardly illnstrate the affection which dogs and horses feel for their masters. 
We all know the story g^ven so beantifiilly by Sir W. Scott of the dog who, 
when his master was lost on Helvellyn, kept watch over the body 
without leaving the place for more than three months : but to show that this 
feeling is not confined to dogs and horses I will mention a story 
told by Mr. Johnson in his ** Field Sports of India." He says 
< Two Biparies (dealers in grain) were driving a string of loaded bnllocks 
to Chittrah from Palamow, and when they were within a few miles of the 
former place a tiger seized a man in the rear, which was seen by a goaUah 
(herdsman) as he was watching his buffaloes grazing. He boldly ran to the 
man's assistance, and began to cut the tiger severely with his sword, on which 
he dropped the Biparie and seized the herdsman ; the buffaloes observing it 
attacked the tiger, and rescued the poor man ; they tossed the tiger about 
from one to the other and killed him. The Biparie reeovered, but the herds- 
man died.' Elephants too, we know, are wonderfully docile and affectionate : 
and Sterne in his ' Sentimental journey* tells us of the man mourning for his 
dead ass, which ass, he said, he was assured loved him. 

We all see then that animals shew extreme affection for their young, and 
also for their masters in a great many cases. 

Fear is another feeling which has great power in the animal world. 

We hear of the effects of the Rattlesnake's terrible eye : how by merely 
keeping its eyes fixed on a squirrel it compels it to come down from the top of 
a tree, and then kills and devours it. M. La Yaillant tells us a story of a 
shrike, also of a mouse, falling victims to fear at the sight of a rattlesnake. 
He saw on the branch of a tree a species of shrike trembling as if in 
convulsions, and at the distance of nearly 4 feet, on another branch, a large 
species of snake which was lying with outstretched neck and fiery eyes, gazing 
steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the bird was so great that it was 
deprived of the power of moving away, and when oneof the party killed the snake, 
the bird was found dead upon the spot, and that entirely from fear, for upon 
examin ation it appeared not to have received the slightest wound. He also tells a 
similar story of a mouse in similar circumstances, which, when he frightened 
the snake away, immediatly expired in his hand. There is rather a peculiar 
story told in Captain Alexander's * Transatlantic Sketches' of two rattlesnakes 
which a stout negro, belonging to a friend of his, brought from the bush in a 
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box. They became completely subdued by intimidation, and after a time he 
would let them out in the Terandah,and they would return when he called. One 
day they were missing ; the negro's master on going to an outhouse saw them 
coiled up close under the step of the door. He was a long time in a terrible 
fright, but at last sprung into the open air over them and sent 
the negro with his box to catch them. So he went out and on 
on seeing them called out " ah ! you d * rascal, you go away I get in 
house this minute !" and the reptiles obeyed him. If this be true, the tone of 
the man's voice must, I suppose, have been attended with such fear to the 
creatures that they obeyed him. 

Impulse for food is another instinct which we see strongly marksed 
in all the members of the animal world, excited, as it is, by the crav- 
ings of hunger, in itself more ferocious than the animals themselves. 
This natural craving and its means of gratification id well commented on by 
Mr. Kirby, who says that nothing affords a more striking proof of creative 
wisdom and of the most wonderful adaptation of means to an end, than the 
diversities of structure, with a view to their particular functions, meaning the 
different modes by which animals procure their food. He then goes on to 
describe the various organs for swallowing anddigesting in different animals. 

Stratagems are employed by various creatures with a view to obtaining 
objects -to devour. The pit-falls of the ant-lion, the webs and nets of the 
various sorts of spiders spread over the trees, the- fascination of the 
rattlesnake, which I have already mentioned, furnish instances of stratagems 
to secure their daily food. Others, birds, &c., obtain their food firom berries 
of trees, and Mr. Dampier in his travels tells us that when seamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown shores of America, they never venture upon 
the fruit of any tree, however tempting it may appear, unless they observe 
that it is marked with the peckings of birds; but eat it without apprehension 
where the birds have been there before them. 

What wonderful powers of perception these herbivorous and graminivorous 
creatures must have to be able to choose the right food and no other. LinnsBus 
tell us that the horse eats 262 plants, and rejects 212, the cow eats 276, and 
rejects 218, the goat devours 449 and declines 126, while the sheep takes 387 
and rejects 141, the hog, however, being more nice in its provision than 
any of the former, eats only 72 plants, and rejects 171. 

The great majority of carnivorous animals reject dead substances. Our 
cat at home, for instance, utterly refuses a dead mouse, while she particularly 
admires a live one. 

The craving for food varies considerably in respect to time. Herbivorous 
animals can only endure fasting for a very short period, while the carnivorous 
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can exist without food Bometimes for weeks. Horses and the mminating 
aTiimals sink through hnnger at the expiration of a week at the latest. We are 
told, that in a Baltic Trader from St. Petersburg to Leitha cargo of flax was put 
on board, and when this was unloaded a cat was found in one of the bundles, 
and much compressed within it, but stiU alive, though this was 38 days after 
the vessel started. The ant-lion, whose pit I mentioned just now, can fast for 
half a year after its last meal. ^ 

Migration is, to a large extent, caused by the necessity of seeking 
food. As soon as herbage and green food begin to be destroyed in any place by 
the frosts and snows in winter, the various animals wander forth to a warmer 
and more congenial atmosphere. 

The Lemming rats, which inhabit the mountains of Norway and Sweden, 
and multiply very largely there, emigrate as LinnsBus says, about once in ten 
years, and travel regularly in a direct line from N. to S.W., causing destruc- 
tion to herbage wherever they pass. They keep on their course in a perfectly 
straight line, swimming lakes, and passing over vessels, if in the way, and 
curiously enough move chiefly by night or early in the morning. 

The Passenger Pigeons' wonderftil flights, are also actuated by the sam^^ 
impulse of food ; driven by necessity they change their situations in search 
of acorns, mast, and berries, and where they alight, the ground is quickly 
cleared of esculent fruits. 

The Sagabdty of creatures, particularly dogs, is a trait of their character 
which is noticed so generally that it would be out of place to dilate long upon 
it here. However I will relate a circumstance which I myself witnessed last 
summer in our yard at home. 

I was looking out of a window and saw a fox-hound come into this yard. 
There were several of these dogs kept by the farmers in the village, and all 
regarded with disgust by us, especially as one would frequently come into our 
premises on the chance of bones, and would in so doing frighten the fowls, &c., 
extremely. The gate by which the dog came in happened to be open, but 
almost directly afterwards the gardener went out, and not seeing the dog, shut 
the gate, which is one of the sort that swings backwards and forwards ; 
it swung to, but did not latch. After a time the dog wanted to go back again, 
but unfortunately found the gate too high for him, as there were pieces of wire 
netting at the top to keep the fowls from flying over, and so went snufling 
about trying to find a place to jump over. This he failed in doing, and so 
returned and began to push the gate about, and finding it somewhat loose 
tried to push it forwards and squeeze through after it, but it being a considerably 
heavy gate he could not get it far enough, though he tried some dozen times. 
So then he tried another plan. He pulled it back and tried to run round it 
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and squeeze through before it closed again, but he always found it shut 
before he could manage that. So then he thought of a dodge. It really 
seems as if nothing but reason could have prompted it. He pulled the gate 
back as far as he could, and following close upon it as it swung through of 
course found an exit the other side, and so departed. 

Now I cannot myself account for this in any other way than that the dog 
must have had some power very similar to reason given it, for how could he 
have known that by bringing it back a long way it would swing through and 
leave an opening for him the other side ? It almost seems as if he thought 

Another case of similar powers of instinct in another animal is mentioned 
in Mr. Jesse's ' Gleanings in Natural History.' He says a clergyman living in 
the south-east of England had placed a pot of honey away in a closet which 
had recently been built, and in which some of the plaster rubbish still remained. 
Some months afterwards he went into this closet to fetch the honey, and was 
surprised to find a mound of rubbish heaped up against the side of the pot 
reaching nearly to the top. He did not at first move it, as he was desirous to 
ascertain what could have caused it, as he knew the closet had been kept 
locked. So he set a trap and caught a moiuse which proved to be the culprit. 
Upon examining the pot he found that the honey had been raised very nearly 
to the brim by means of throwing in it pieces of rubbish of the same material 
as the mound, and with which it was nearly half filled. This wonderful fact 
reminds one rather of the fable by ^sop of the crow which managed to 
drink out of the vessel by dropping stones into it till the water came to 
the top, the only difference being that one is a fable, the other an undoubted 
fact. 

The Lcmguage of animals is another point which we will examine next, 
and here of course it is very difficult to find out for certain how animals do 
communicate their wants and wishes to each other. The lower orders of crea- 
tures, particularly insects, communicate by signs, and the organs employed for 
that purpose are the feelers (antennae) as in bees and ants, all of which like 
every other fl fTiiTnq.1 living in society require a medium of communication. 

It is clear that bees use their antennee as organs of communication, as 
Mr. Huber tried various experiments by amputating them altogether, and the 
results were curious. The queen bee ran about the combs, dropped her eggs 
anywhere, and became quite helpless : the workers neglected their labours, ran 
into comers, or some sunny spot, and soon quitted the hive for ever. The sentinels 
too of the beehive on a moonh'ght night may be seen patrolling round their 
habitation with these feelers stuck out, and if some wretched moth, which is 
endeavouring to steal into their habitation, come in contact with them, the 
signal is made and a body of guards rush out to punish the interloper. 
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Ants seem too to recognize each other after long absence. Mr. Hnber 
once took an ant-hill from the woods, and pnt it in a glass hive, and finding he 
had too many ants he let some escape, and these fonnd a nest in the garden. 
He then took the glass hive and its contents into his stndj and observed their 
habits for 4 months, when he pnt the hive in the garden, a few paces off the 
natural nest. Immediately the ants in it recognized their former associates, 
from whom they had been separated for so long a time ; they caressed them with 
their antennao, and (a strong proof of their affection) took them np in their 
mandibles and carried them to their own nest. 

We remember the story of Dr. Franklin hanging his jar of treacle in his 
closet firom a string fastened to the ceiling. However one ant happened to be 
left in the pot, and it crawled np the string and along the wall to its nest. 
In less than half an honr a whole army of ants sallied forth from their hole, 
down the string, ^d devoured all the treacle. This new mode of reaching the 
treacle must have been communicated by the first ant to all the others, so 
they clearly have some means of communication. We know well that fre- 
quently dogs, when their masters have met with some mishap will run home 
and by whining, scratohing, and jumping on people will try to draw than 
on to follow it to the place where its master lies. 

A curious incident is related by Mr. Thompson, as having occurred at 
Gibraltar, which is the only place in Europe where monkeys exist in a wild state, 
which the observer describes as a ' monkey court.' He saw a troop of monkeys 
bmginginan oldgrey-headedbaboonasa prisoner. He says they arrived, halted, 
and detached their prisoner to a smaJl distance, where he remained between two 
monkeys, who had the charge of him. The rest formed a sort of court, before 
which an advocate evidently accused the prisoner of some offence, while the 
prisoner kept on weeping, screaming, and frequently interrupting the 
attomey-generaL Indeed the proceedings seem to have been rather singular, 
as judges, advocate, and prisoner were all screaming together. At length an 
old monkey screamed louder than the rest, and the prisoner was instantly 
hurried off and precipitated over a projecting rock. The soldiers who were 
looking on (one of whom relates this incident) were much scandalized by this 
proceeding, being convinced that old baboon was sacrificed under some false 
accusation to prevent his being burdensome to the parish. 

I might go on frirther, and relate stories of other animals communicating 
their wishes to each other and also to mankind ; but I think I need hardly do 
so, as we all know that the hen is understood by the chickens, the duck by 
her ducklings, the cat by the kittens, Sso., and that such probably is the same 
with all creatures. 
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Another trait in the character of most animals is gratitude. A surgeon at 
Dover, seeing a terrier dog in the street, which had received some injmy took 
it home and haying cm«d it in a conple of days let it go, and for many weeks 
the animal used to pay him a daily visit of a few minutes, and after a 
vehement wagging of his tail, scampered offagain to his own home. Examples 
of this kind might be multiplied, and we also Joiow of many touching instances 
of mutual fidelity and attachment in animals towards each other, particularly 
if they have been long associates. Bats, parrots, cranes, ostriches, hares, 
dogs, and even lions have been known to evince most unmistakeable marks of 
affection towards their benefactors. 

I think now I have said almost enough to convince you that inferior 
creation is endowed with wonderful powers and instincts, all of which shew us 
the marvellous beauty of the mechanism and examples of nature. I think I 
cannot do better than conclude with a remarkable instance of the domestica- 
tion of the seal, mixed up with a dreadful tale of Irish superstition, which is 
related in the " Wild Sports of the West." 

About 40 years ago a young seal was taken in Coen bay and domesticated 
in the house of a gentleman, who lived on the sea shore. It grew apace and 
became familiar with the servants and attached to the house and family ; it was 
quite gentle, played with the children, came at its master's call, and was as the 
old men expressed it, as fond as a dog and as playful as a kitten. The seal 
used to go fishing daily, and after providing for his own wants, frequently 
brought home a salmon or turbot to his master. He had been 4 years thus 
domesticated, when a fatal disease called ' the crippawn' attacked some black 
cattle belonging to the master of the house; some died, others became 
infected, and the customary cure produced by changing them to other pasture 
failed. A wise woman was consulted and the hag assured the credulous 
owner that the mortality among his cows was occasioned by his retaining an 
unclean beast about his habitation — the harmless and amusing seal. He was 
told to send the seal away or the disease would continue. The superstitious 
wretch consented to the hag's proposal ; the seal was put in a boat and carried 
out to sea and there left to shift for himself. The boat returned — the family 
retired to rest — and next morning the servant awoke her master to tell hiTn 
the seal was sleeping in its usual place — the oven. Next morning a cow was 
reported to be unwell ; the seal must be finally removed. A Galway fishing 
boat was leaving Westport on her return journey, and the master agreed to 
take the seal and not pub him overboard till he had got some leagues off. It 
was done, a night and day passed, the second evening came, the servant was 
raking the fire for the night when something scratched at the house door. 
She expected it was of course the house dog. She opened it and in came the 
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seal, which with ezpressions of pleasnre stretched itself before the fire and 
went to sleep. The master of the house was of oonrse informed, and the old 
dame was consulted at once. She suggested that the animal should be 
deprived of sight, and then carried out to sea a third time, as it was unlucky 
to kill a seal. This hellish proposition was consented to, and the affectionate 
and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight and agam, writhing in agony, 
was committed to the sea. A week passed and things became worse instead of 
better, the cattle died and theoldhagat last gaveout that her power was useless. 
On the eighth night after the seal had gone, a great storm of wind came on, 
in the pausing of the storm a wailing noise was faintly heard at times at the 
door. The servants, who slept in the kitchen, concluded that the Banshee 
had come to warn them of an approaching death, and buried their heads in 
the bed clothes ; when morning broke the door was opened, and the seal was 
found lying dead upon the threshold. The emaciated skeleton of the poor 
animal was buried in a sand hill, and firom that moment misfortunes followed 
the perpetrator and abettors of the horrible deed. The old hag was within 
12 months hanged for the murder of her own grandchildren. Everything about 
the devoted house melted away, the sheep rotted, cattle died, com was 
blighted, of several children none came to maturity, and the savage proprietor 
survived everything he loved and cared for. He died hUnd and miserable. 
There is not a stone of that accursed building standing on another. The pro- 
perty has passed to a family of a different name ; and the series of incessant 
calamities which pursued all concerned in this cruel deed is as romantic as it is 
true. 

Such is this story, and it really seems as if a judgment came upon this 
house in return for their so cruelly ill-treating this affectionate creature. 

In concluding my paper this evening, I may add, that we have thus seen 
that nearly every animal which treads or crawls upon this earth, the fishes and 
other creatures which live in the sea, all have instincts and powers as 
wonderful as they are manifest, and I hope in future we shall be 
careful of the lives of creatures which do us no harm, but which if we examine 
them will afford us a vast amount of pleasure combined with profit, and also 
willing and anxious to impart to others the same feelings of humanity ; and 
well may we all say with Adam — 

" These are thy glorious works. Parent of good, 
Almighty, this Thy universal frame. 
So wondrous fair." 



There were 70 persons present — 2 hon. members, 21 members, and 47 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD MAY 15th, 1868. 



The following donations were annonnoed and thanks ordered to be giren to 
the donors : — 
A large collection of Birds' Eggs by H. 0. Mercer, Esq. 
" Gteology for the MilUon," by — Strickland. 
" Coin Collectors' Manual," 2 yols., by G. G. Monck. 

ArchoBology. — G. G. Monk, exhibited silver Id., lid., 2d. pieces, and yaanons 
other coins. 

Ornithology, — E. im Thorn passed round a long list of noUces obtained since 
April Ist, and exhibited the Italian vari&ty of the Common Qnail 
(Coturnix vnlgaris), the only recorded instance of its occnrring in England. 
It was picked np dead on the high road near Hockley, and differs from the 
ordinary Qoail in having a hlach throat. 

BotaiMf. — The President eidiilnted a Cotton IHant tcom Egypt, some cnriona 
prickly leaves, and the flower of a species of Dcntwra, from Bazil, and a 
specimen of the Hen-and-Chicken Daisy. 

Chohgy. — ^E. Almack exhibited a specimen of NauHkts Slegcms, 

There were also exhibited the sknll of a Donkey, and bone with the 
earthy matter removed, by the President, and Spanish and Caucasian 
Daggers by E. S. Preston. 
The old Editing Committee were re-elected, and C. F. Harrison, T.W. 

Harvey, W.D.Fenning, L. C. Calley, and A. D. B. Hovell were elected members. 
G. H. Holden then read a paper on Bats. 
After the paper an animated discussion took place in connection with the 

subject. 

There were 70 persons present— 4 hon. members, 19 members, and 47 
visitors. 



MEETING HELD MAY 20th, 186& 



This was a epedal meeting held for the purpose of exhibiting olijeots obtained 

during the whole holiday. 

The following were exhibited by E. im Thum : — ^Ivy-leaved Crowfoot 
(R. hederaceusjt Caper Spurge (E, Irat?ii/mJ, Water-violet (^oUonia pailustns) 

H 
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and Cotton-grass (EriophorumJ , gathered near Reading by F. J. H. Jenkinson; 
also a yarietj of the lady fern (A. FiUx-fosminaJ Clematis, Mountain Ayens 
{Qeum MonixtriAi/m) ffoya ca/mosa, Vinca alba, Service Tree (Pyrus domestica), 
Liaitris spieaia, Ao. ; also a nest and eggs of the Nightingale (Pilomela luscima) 
taken on the 29th by F. J. H. Jenkinson, near Beading, and a nest and pair 
of birds of the Dartford Warbler (Melizophilus DcurtifordMTisisJ ; he also 
mentioned the fact of a rat having entered into a large pot of Maidenhair Fern by 
a hole in the side. It had then eaten a large portion of the roots, and when 
discovered, had a litter of yonng ones in the hole thus formed. 

There were also exhibited Eggs of the Stone Curlew, from Overton Downs, 
by G. Holden ; claws of Lion and Leopard, from India, also by G. Holden ; skin 
of Common Snake, and larva with Ichneumons, by B. M. B. Glasse ; Fibrous 
Iron Ore and other Minerals by W. Greg. 



MEETING HELD MAY 29th, 1868. 



The following objects were exhibited : — 

Qeology. — The following fossils from the Lower Chalk at Bignal : — Ammonites 
QigwrdeuSf A. Varians, A, MantelUi, TurriUtes Costatus, and Inoceram/us 
Cvmeri, by E. Almaok. 

Archaeology, — Coins of the reigns of Henry IV., Edward IV., Elizabeth, Ac., 
presented to the Museum by G. G. Monck and E. C. Sewell. 

Ormthology, — A male egg of the Ostrich by the President. 

Botamf. — Specimens of Mci/rcham,tia polymorpha (exhibiting froictification), 
Cephalanthera QramMflora (found by E. im Thum in Babley Copse), mon- 
strosity of Garden Anemone, and OhoBtophora Elega/ns (a Conferva), some 
of which was also exhibited under the microscope, by the President. 

Zoology, — Peculiar species of Slug by the President, and a small Sun fish by 
H. Manders. 

The President then read a paper on the Common Dandelion (Leontodon 
Ta/raxacwn), illustrated by diagrams and specimens. 

H. J. Yerrall and E. L. Hesketh were elected ordinary members. 

There were 64 persons present— 2 hon members, 22 members, and 40 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD JUNE 12th, 1868. 



Exhibitions. 
Oeohgy. — Grey wethers with marks of rain and stained by iron, by B, Almack, 
who also gave a summary of the work of the section during the half year. 

ArchcBology. — ^The collection of Roman Coins belonging to the society by G. 
G. Monck. 

Entomology, — F. Jenkinson gave his report. 

A nest of wild bees destroyed on thelarvas of A, Cohnella, by the President. 

Ornithology. — ^A specimen of Wryneck {Yv/nx Torqmlla), by E. im Thnm, who 

also annonnced that he had presented his extensive collection of bird's 

nests to the Society. 

Specimens of Blue Wren, Leatherhead, and Green Pigeon from Australia, 
by G. Holden. 

A pair of Pied Wagtails (Motacilla Ya/rrelUt) and nest presented to the 
Society by W. J. Pratt. 

Bota/ny. — Specimens of "Job's Tears," the seed Coix Lacryma from Jamaica, by 

the President. 

Fossilised Oak from Shropshire, by E. 0. Sewell. 
There were also exhibited an American Snake, and Peacock Copper Ore from 

Cornwall, by E. 0. Sewell ; and Lava from Vesuvius, with the cavities 

filled with Carbonate of Lime, and specimens of fossilised wood, by W. 

Greg. 

W. Fergus, Esq., M.D., then gave a lecture, illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams, on " The Organ and Sense of Smell." 

S. Image was elected Secretary, and G. E. Manisty member of the Com- 
mittee for the coming half-year. 

There were 77 persons present — 2 hon. members, 28 members, and 47 visitors. 



COBBESPONDENCE. 



Ik order to seome a more livelj interest in the welfare of the Society amongst 
the members after they have left the School, it has been decided to institute 
a nmnber of ** Corresponding Members," who are invited to make notes 
upon the Natural Historj of the country in which they are residing, and to 
toward the same to be read at the meetings of the Society, and to be 
published in the Half-yearly Beport. The following *' Notes " were supplied 
for that purpose by F. Bonney, who, thongh not an old member of the Society, 
would certainly haYe been among its Members had the Society been in 

existence whilst he was at the School. 
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FOBBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 



MOXTNT MUBCHISON, BlYBB DASLINa, AU8TSALIA| 

Sept., 1866. 

I expect yon will like to hear something of the natural history of this 
strange country, so I will endeavonr to give yon some information in this 
letter. When I came here the country was parched and dry, but in January 
last the drought of nearly two years was broken by the fall of much rain. 
After that vegetation was renewed and everything flourished ; birds, reptiles, 
and insects, are now plentiful although scarce before the rain ; but Australia is 
I think rather destitute of animal life. In this district (long. 143, E. lat. 31° S.) 
the kangaroo is not plentiful or generally distributed, but in some few places 
in the back country, i.e. back from the river it is common. Emus, in a good 
season like the present one, are frequently to be seen, they have lately been 
breeding and their eggs have often been found in the back country. The emu 
builds no nest, bat lays its eggs, sometimes as many as eleven in number, on 
the bare ground, and frequently away from any bush or shelter. The spot 
chosen by the bird is a sandhill, not far from a waterhole of some kind, so that 
by following the tracks from about the waterhole on to the sandhills, their 
eggs are usually found j they are valuable in this country, as silversmiths 
mount them handsomely in silver to form cups of diflerent kinds. I have 
obtained two beauties, and hope shortly to procure more. The egg is about 
5i inches long and 3i in diameter ; colour, dark green, with a rough sur&ce. 
The black swan is also common on the small lakes in this neighbourhood, the 
egg is of the same colour as that of the white swan but smaller ; they trample 
down the middle of a small close-growing bush, and lay their eggs, sometimes 
as many as twelve, in the hollow thus formed. I have some <^ their eggs and 
also a young swan, which I hope to rear, for it is very tame and doing well. 
I had a pair of them given me but the carrion crows robbed me of one. Crows 
and hawks abound here ; the former are more destructive than the latter ; it 
is the real carrion crow. The pelican is common on the rivers and lakes, but 
the eggs I have not seen as they are seldom found. Both the white and the 
black species of cockatoo are very plentiful, they fly about in large flocks. 
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feeding on the plainB, and rooeting in the gum trees by the riyer. The black 
oookatoo 70a probably hare not seen, for it is not met with in many parts. 
It is black all over excepting in the taQ, the feathers of which are black and 
red. It is a very savage bird and has a far more powerfdl bill than the 
white species. The native names are— black cockatoo, Douy yaaru: White 
cockatoo, KcMike, .There are great numbers of several small green kinds of 
Parroqnets. 

There are not, I think, many kin^ of butterflies here, bnt a great many 
moths, some of which are very large. 



Mount Murchison, Biveb Daslino, 
Masch 18th, 1867. 
The gnm tree I think makes the conntry where it grows look pretty. 
In growth it resembles the English oak, more than any other tree I know ; it 
grows to a great size sometimes, having a gigantic trank ; generally the 
timber is large as I believe I have already told you : it only grows near rivers 
and watercourses. On account of the lino of these trees on each bank, the 
*^ river timber " as we call it, is visible a great distance off. It can always be 
distinguished from other timber by its blueish appearance, size, and regularity, ' 

for there is seldom a break in it about' here. I have seen the river timber 10 
miles distant from me, that is, over country that is tolerably level. From a 
high spot it is visible at a great distance, for the atmosphere here is very clear I 

excepting in the middle of the day in warm weather, when the distance is hazy 
and generally hidden by the mirage. 

The colour of the bark of the gum tree, I think adds greatly to its 
beauty. If I remember rightly it is something like the bark of the beech tree, 
of various colours, white near the upper part of the tree, with a pink or 
greenish tinge, reddish brown, &o., and scales off in thin coats, from the surfisKie. 
The bark is used by us to roof our buildings and by the natives for mA\nr\ft 
canoes, who can strip it off very swiftly in the proper season. Farther 
back from the river, away from its banks, and on ground that is occasionaJly 
flooded, the box tree grows, it is very similar to the yew, but does not grow to 
such a size ; its flower haa a very sweet smell, which on a still evening scents 
the air very pleasantly. 

From the gum tree there falls sometimes in small drops or attached to 
strips of the bark, a kind of gum which is very good eating, sweet, and has a 
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most pleasant flavour. It would be much valued by ** lolly makers** at home, t 
think, for in its natural state it is nearly equal in goodness (I think I may say) 
to WebVs choicest kind. About six weeks ago the blacks were gathering a good 
deal of it on the banks of the river. I do not think the growth of the tree at 
all stiff. Our vegetation is not white, only the salt bush and cotton bush. 
These are both rather white. There are several kinds of salt bush, the large 
kind or '* old man salt bush,*' grows often to a height of 4 feet, stock are not 
as fond of this as they are of the smaller kinds, which are fattening, as is also 
the cotton bush. 

There are several kinds of parasites about here. I have specimens of six 
different kinds ; the leaves of some are very similar to those of the English 
mistletoe, they all flower very freely and the flowers are very pretty. 



Mount Muechison, Biyee Daeling, 
Maech 1st, 1868. 
In this district we have very good water, pure and clear, but in some 
other parts close by the water is either thick or salt. The water we generally 
obtain in wells is salt, very often so much so as to be useless for stock or other 
purposes. We may consider ourselves lucky for out of five wells sunk we have 
fresh and good water in two of them. The others are useless ; our neighbours 
have not been so successful in their attempts to secure permanent water. 
Well sinking is very expensive work, as we seldom get a good supply of 
water in less than 100 feet sinking, and then after all the chances are that the 
water in the wells will be useless. Wells are a standby for a drought ; at 
present we have not had to use ours. There are a number of creeks with some 
deep water holes in them which will keep water in them for twelve months 
after being filled; some last eighteen months. It is only in exceptional 
seasons such as the drought in 1865, that the creeks dry up ; that drought 
continued for over 18 months, but then we had a large lake filled by a flood 
from the river for the stock, besides a small quantity of water in the creeks. 
Since that tune we have had occasional rains, keeping water in the creeks. 
Three weeks ago I thought we were going to have another drought, but a nice 
rain fell just in time, so now (autumn) the country will be green and fresh all 
the winter. Grass and herbage grow very quickly here after rains. The 
ground is like a hot bed, especially on the sand hills, so that you can almost see 
the grass grow. Now the country looks very nice and pretty, every- 
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thing flourishing, and the Mnlga scrub' covered with yellow blossoms. 
This is a nice country and a beautiful climate in the winter season, 
but in summer it is too much like an oven, with the thermometer 
sometimes up to 115° in shade, and hot winds blowing and every 
thing dry, besides the annoyance of flies and mosquitoes innumerable. 
This past season has been too dry for many of the latter, but now since the green 
grass has sprungnp they have appeared ;^e cold weather,howeYer,will soon make 
them retire. If you were here now you oould make a fine collection of moths and 
all kinds of insects, for there are numbers of various kinds flying about the 
lamp while I write this. Bats, moths, beetles, mosquitoes, gnats and small insects ; 
occasionally a Oalii makes its appearance, I think it must be common here for 
I have seen several specimens. There are also some most curiously shaped insects ; 
I should like you to see a long wiry insect, about six inches long, which I secured the 
other night, — ^it looks like a cross between a grasshopper and " a daddy long 
leg^" It has long legs but no jumpers, small wings, coloured the same as parts 
of its long body, rose green and white, he would be a curiosity at home but ha 
is too large to send conveniently, and has got damaged through my not having 
a good box to put him in. A smaller kind of a similar species is common and 
appears like the dead twig of a bush as it crawls steadily along : the blacks 
(natives) say that when they come about there will be windy weather, so call 
them yertu anmcca (wind mother). 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

In this department, considering the absence of many of its members, a 
good deal of work has been done. Several new species have been taken, and 
many old ones more abundantly than hitherto. 
Those narked H are hybemated specimens. 
Those marked * are new to the place. 
Names of those whose initials occor'in the following list. 

A.W.B. A. W. Banks. 

G.S.B. C. S. Beesley, Esq. 

F.J.O.B F.J. O.Boies. 

G.G.B. Bey. G. G. jl^radley. 

P.J.B. Bev. J. F. Bright. 

G.M.B G. M. Boll, Esq. 

S.M.G. ... ... ••« S. M. Ghapman. 

L.G. ... ... ... L. Ghapman. 

S.F.G. S. F. Ghidhester. 

W.H.0 W. H. OhnrohilL 

J.G.G. ... ... ... J, G. Grosse. 

E.H.D.(a) B. H. Davitf, L 

E.H.D.(b) E. H. Davis, n. 

G.H.D. ... ... G. H. Dawson. 

J.B.F. J. B. Fuller. 

H.G. H. Glasse. 

B.J.G. B. J. Gxdllemard. 

J.H. ... ... ... J. Hamilton. 

E.L.H. ... ... ... E. L. Hesketh. 

E.imT E. imThnm. 

F.J.H.J ... ... ... F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

H.A.J* ... ... ... H. A. Johnson. 

M.J.E. M. J. Ennbley. 

D.E.L. D. E. Leighton. 

W.H.M W. H. Macdonald, Esq. 

P.T.M P. T. Macquoid. 

H.M. K. Manders. 

G.M. G. Manisty.' 

W.M. W. Mansell, Esq. 

G.O.M G. G. Mansel. 

G.M... G. Marrett. 

S.M. S.Morse. 

J.B.O J. B. Oakeley. 
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E.P. 


... 


E 

 a • • • a A^a 


Peters. 




W.G.P 


... 


w 


. G. 


Phillimore. • 


W.J.P. 


. • • 


... • •• T( 


.J. 


Prati 


}. 


B.S.P. 


*•• 


... .«• JSi* 


S. Preston. 


T.A.P. 


•.• 


. • • • • • XIO T > X * ^L« , 


Preston. 


ColB* 


. « • 


• .  • . f \J* 


A. Sladen. 


M.H.S 


... 


• •• •.. JxLi 


H. 


Smith. 


S.D.S. 


. •« 


... ... 0. 


D. Smith. 


J.S. 


••• 


... ..• B6y. J. 


Sowerby. 


G.T.S 


• *• 


G. T. Spencer. 


F.S. 


••( 


• •• a.)^ F. 


Storr, Esq., 


H.G* W» 


• • > 


... i a . AX. 


0. Warren. 


G.A.W.. 


• a. 


G. A. Wright. 




SHOPALOCEBA. 








Name, 




Date. 






Cwptor, 


Gonepteryx Bhanmi 


• .f 


H Feb. 14— Mar. 


14 


S.M.— O.S.B. 


Pieris Bra8siC89 


• •• 


... Mar. 31 


... 


... 


G.A.S.— -S.M.C. 


P. Bapsd 


. •* 


... Mar. 12 & 14 


... 


J.S. — C.MJB. 


P. Napi 


.•• 


seen Mar. 4 ... 


... 


... 


M.H.S. 


Anthocharis CardamineB 


seen April 26 


... 


... 


J.H. 






taikenMay 6 ... 


... 


... 


H.M.— L.O.— E.H.D. (b) 


Lasiomniata iBgeria 


... 


... May 6 ... 


... 


... 


F.J.H.J. 


L. Megffira 


... 


May 9 ... 


... 


... 


J.S. 


Hipparchia Janira ... 


• M 


... June 2 ... 


... 


... 


B.J.G. 


CoBnonjinplia Pamphilns 


... May 7... 


... 


... 


J. B .F. — ^E.L. H. 


Cynthia Cardui 




... May 28 


... 


... 


J.B.F. 


Vanessa Atalanta ... 




••• May 6 ».. 


1.. 


... 


F.J.£[.J. 


V To 




H Mar. 15 


... 


... 


C.A.S. 


V. Urticaa 




H Feb. 11, 15 


s20 


... 


JS.— G.G.B.— J.F.B. 


V. Polychloros 




H April 18 


... 


• • . 


C.A.S. 


Argynnis Selene ... 




... May 19... 


... 


... 


H.C.W. 


A. Euphrosyne ... 




... May 9 ... 


. .. 


... 


F.S. 


Nemeobius Lucina... 




... May20... 


. .. 


... 


G.T.S. 


ChrysophanTis Phloeas ... 


... May 19,.. 


... 


... 


S.D.S. 


PolyommatuB Alsas 


«•• 


.•• May 27... 


.. 


.t« 


F.J.H.J.— F.J.C.B.&J.B.F 
E.L.H. 




• •• 


... May 18... 


... 


... 


H.M. 


P. Agestis 


• •• 


... May 19... 


..* 


... 


J.B.F.—H.O.W.— F.S. 


Thymele Alveolus ... 


... 


... May 6 ... 


... 


... 


J.B.F.— E.L.H. 


ThanaosTages 


• •t 


•*. )) ... 


. •■ 


... 
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Natne, 


Date. 






Cantor, 


Famphila Sylvaniis 


... May 22m* 
H KTEBOOEBi 


... 


.*• 


J.B.F. 


Sphingina. 










Prooris Statioes 


... May 27... 


.•• 


... 


E.L.H. 


Anthrooera FilipendnlsB 


... June 18 


... 


... 


F.J.H.J. 


Smerinthns Ooellatus ... 


... June 12 


... 


... 


D.E.L. 


Sphinx Lignstri 


... June 6 


... 


... 


WH.M. 


Chs9rocampa Elpenor ... 


... June 6 ... 


•*• 


... 


W.H.M. 


G. ForoeUuB 


... June 1 ••• 


•k« 


«.• 


GT.S. 


Macroglossa Stellatarnm 


seen Mar. 6 ... 


... 


... 


EamT. 


»» 


taken May 14 


... 


..• 


G.M.— F.S. 


Sesia Faciformis 


... June 14 


«•• 


••• 


O.M.B.— F.S. 




BOMBYCINA. 






Hepialas Hxunali 


... June 12 


*•* 


... 


G.A.W. 


Gossns Ligniperda ... 20 larvaa Mar. 6 . . . 


... 


.*. 


J.B.F. 


Diloba Coeraleooephala ... 


lanrse May 16 


•*• 


.•• 


F.J.O.B. 


Fygasra Bnoephala 


Ibxysq May 11 


... 


... 


W.H.O. 


Dasyohira Padibunda ... 


... May 12 


... 


... 


B.imT. 


Porthesia Auriflna 


larva) May — 


... 


... 


F.J.O.B. 


Qnophria Bnbrioollis ... 


... June 8 ... 


••• 


... 


J.B.F. 


Nndaria Mnndana 


... June 18 


... 


... 


CM. 


Arctia Caja 


larva April 9... 


... 


... 


J.G.C. 


Nemeophila Plantaginis 


... May 20 


... 


... 


F.S. 


Spilosoma Menthastri . . . 


... May 13 


... 


• » . 


E.H.D.(a) 


S. Lnbrioepeda 


... May 23 


... 


.*• 


J.BJ'. 


Diaphora Me ndica . . 


... May 18 


. • . 


... 


E.i7nT. 


CaUimorpha Jaoob898B ... 


... May 16 


•*• 


... 


T.A.P. 


Odonestis Potatoria 


larva April 17 


... 


... 


F.J.O.B. 


Cilix Spinula 


... May 20 


... 


... 


W.M. 


Platypteryx Lacertinaria 


... May 15 


... 


• • • 


G.O.M. 




NOCTIUINA. 






Briophila Perla 


... June 14 




... 


F.J.S.J* 


Acronycta Psi 


... June 8... 




. .. 


F.J.O.B. 


Xylophasia Lithoxylea ... 


... June 17 




**• 


F.J.S.J. 


X. Polyodon ... , 


... June 13 




... 


B.P. 


Mamestra BrassicsB 


... May 29... 




... 


F.J.H.J. 


Apamea Basilinea ... ... 


... June 4... 




... 




Miana Strigilis ... ... 


... June 3 ••• 




... 


F.J.C.B. 


Grammesia Trilinea 


... May 18 




... 


W.G.P, 



« 
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Kame. Date, Cantor, 

Garadrina Cnbicnlaris June 19 F.J.H.J. 

Agrotis Exolamationis June 2 F.J.H.J. 

TriphoBna Fronnba June 11 H.G. 

Noottia O.-nignun ... May 28 F.J.H.J. 

TsBniooainpa Gothioa Mar. 22 T.A.P. 

Soopelofloma Satellitia H. Feb. 29 E.S.P. 

Phlogopbora Meiiciilosa ... Apr. 26 F.T.M. 

Hadena Dentina June 7 F.J.O.B. 

H. Oleraoea ... ... •*. ... May 18 F.S. /y 

Gaonllia Umbratica ••• ••• Junel... 8.M» 



•a. •«• ••• 



• • . (t  



Fliuda Gbrysitis 

P. Iota ... ••• May 26... 

P. GamiTia May 21 H.C.W. 

Gonqptera Libatrix .,. H Mar. 14 S.F.C. 

EuolidiaMi ... May 11 J.B.F. 

E. Glypbioa ... ... ••• ... May 19 F.S. 

Phytometra ^Snea... ... ... May 8 F.J.H.J. 

GEOMBTBINA. 

Buznia CratsBgata ... April 17 G.G.M. 

Enrymene Dolobraria ... 8eendiane2 F.J.H.J. 

Selenia nitmaria ... 'Mar. 15 T.A.P. 

Odontopera Bidentata May 15 G.M. 

Amphidasis Prodromaria •.• Mar. 22 H.A.J. 

A. Betnlaria ... April 26 M.J.K. 

Hemeropbila Abrapiaria ... -May 9 ... J.6.F. — B.J.G. 

*Gleora Liohearia -... June 17 F.J.H.J. 

lodis Laotearia ..* May 13 H.M. 

*Epbyra Trilinearia ... •.., May 6 F.J.H.J. 

Asthena Gandidata * ... ;.. MaylS..* F.J.H.J. 

A.Lnteata June 3 J.B.Fi 

Addalia Soatnlata May 27 F.J.H.J. 

A. Yirgolaria ... June 18 F.J.H.J. 

A. Aversata Jmie,22 F.J.H.J. 

Gabera Posaria ... May 6 ... ... ... G.G.M. 

G. Ezantbemata June 2 ... ... *•• F.J.H.J. 

Goryoia Punctata May 29 FXH.J. 

G. Taminata May 8 J.B.F. 

Strenia Glathrata ... May 6 J.B.F. — ^E.L.H. 

Lozogramma Petroria ... ... May 7 ... H.M. 



Noime, 



Date. 



MizK» ihiphorbiato MaySl.,* 

Ligdia Adnstata , Jtme 10 

Lomaspilis Marginata June 2 ... 

Hybemia Hapicapraria... about Feb. 17... 



... •.* .•• 



«.« ... ••• 



••. *•• 



I.. ... •«. 



. *. .* • 



• • • ... 



••. .1. t«. 



«•• ii.* ... 



. •* «.• 



•«■ •« • 



H. Lenoophearfa ... 
H. Frpgemmaria 
Larentia Hiaria 
EmmeleBia Blandiata 
Eupitheoia Pamilata 
E. Bectangnlata 
Helanthia Ooellata . , 
Helanippe Biriviata 
H. Montanata... 
M. Fluotuata ... 
Ooremia Propugnata 
C.Ferrngaria... 
Oamptogromma Bilineata 
Sootosia Dnbitata ... 
Oidaria Oorylata ... 

0. Rnssata ..« 

*0. Suffomata... 
Ihibolia Pltunbckria... 
0. Lineolata 
Odezia OhcerophyUata ... 

Hypena Froboscidalis ... 
^Herminia Barbalia 

Herbula Cespitalis 

Hydrocampa Nymhsaata 
Botys Vertioaiis 
B. Fnscalis 
B. Urticata 
*Sbiilea orooealis ... 
B.Sambuoalis... 
Pionea Forficalia 
Soopula OHvalis 
Simaethis Fabrioiana 
Aphomia Golonella 
Orambos Fmtellus .. 



• *. ... 



« .. *•• 



.. ... 



... i.i ... 



... .». 



... ... ... .*. 



**• .*• 



... .*• 



. ( . . * I 



•• . .*• 



... ... 



.«. ... ••. 



•a. ... 



• *« 



• .. . . . 



Mar. 2 ... 
Mar. 22 
May 18... 
May 29... 
April 13 
Jane 16 
May 18... 
May 6 ... 
May 16... 
April 20 
May 28... r». 
May 2 ... 
May 29... 
May 8 ... 
May 21... 
May 18. » 
April 29 
Jane 2 ••• 
Mayl4 .. 
Junel ... 
PYRALIDINA. 
Jane 8 ... 
May 27... 
May 3 ... 
Jane 2... 
Jane 5 ... 
May 28... 



« . . i .. 



... ... ... 



■•• ... 



•.. >.. 



... ... I.* 



.. . ..• 



• . .  « « 



May 6 ... 
May 27. 
May 16... 
May 28... 
May 4 ... 
bred Jane 11, by... 
May 20... 



••I 



.«• ..* 



. . . ... 



• .. ... 



•k. .*• 



• .. ... 



>*• ••• 



..« ... 



... ... 



.. . ... 



. . . .•• 



... ... 



•.. ..• 



• . '. ... 



••. .*• 



••< ••• 



• . . ... 



. «• ... 



. . . ..«- 



. . • ... 



• .. ... 



... ... 



. . . • . I 



* . . ... 



. . . ... 



F.J*H.J.*~^«B.F> 
O.A.S. 
FJ.H.J.— ^'.J.O.B. 

J.B.O. 

E.imT. 

G.O.M. 

FmT.HmT. 

J.B.F. 

F.J.M.J. 

G.O.M. 

FJ.H.J. 

H.M. 

W.J.P. 

C.A.S. 

G.C.M. 

P.T.M. 

G.M. 

F.J.HJ.— ^J.B.F. 

F»J.H.J« 

.F.J.H.J. 

O.A.S. 

O.A.S. 



.•• 



.«• ... 



.•• .*• 



. .* ... 



• . . ... 



J.B.F. 

F.J.O.B.— F.J.H.J. 

F.J.H.J. 

J.B.F. 

O.A.S. 

F.J.M.J. 

F.J.H.J. 

cxs. 

T.A.P. 

F.J.H.J. 

F.J.H.J. 

T.A.P. 

F.J.C.B. 
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tfam^. Date. Oaptor. 

Cliloephora PreBiiiaDa May 27... F.J.H.J. 

•Ohimabaoolie fagella Apr. 1 A.W.B. & G.G.M. 

GSoophorasuIplmrella ... ... May 13 G.M. 

PTBEOPHOBINA. 

PterophoraB MiaxxlactyloB ... May 27... F.J.H.J. 

P. GalaotodactyloB ' June 14, (bred) ... ¥J.B.J. 

P. PentadactyluB Jimel4 • G.H.D. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 



Tbb fbllowing list, which is mrafinally long this year, will show a very satis- 
faotory amount of work done. It mnst be remembered that, though only a 
few namee of obeervers are recorded, a very mnch larger number might be 
added of those who have not been so fortunate as their companions in bringing 
plants just in ftower. Taking this into consideration, it may be ss^ely stated 
that Botany was never more sncoessfiilly cultivated at Marlboron^ College 
than during the past half-year. In consequence of the institution of Field- 
days, and the enrolment among our ranks of several Masters, it has been, 
thought desirable to enlarge the area marked out in the ^* Flora of Marl- 
borough." In this way a few additional plants have been added to the list. 

As usual " By " indicates that a plant has been apparently in flower a day 
or two before being discovered, and an asterisk (*) that the specimen observed 
was a cultivated one. 

Names of those whose initials appear in the following list . — 



M. 0. A. 


• •t 


... 


... 


M. 0. Alison. 


£. A. ... 


t . • 


••• 


... 


E. Almack. 


W. S. B. 


• . . 


... 


.. • 


W. 8. Bambridge, Esq. 


A. W. B. 


... 


..• 


... 


A. W. Banks. 


B. H. B. 


>•• 


... 


... 


B. H. BickneU. 


E. F. B. 


... 


... 


• •« 


E. F. Blosse. 


H. £. B. 


... 


•  • 


>•• 


Bev. H. E. Booth. 


E. H. B. 


i«« 


... 


... 


B. H. Bulley. 


L. 0. C. 


1 ... 


• «. 


. • 


L. C. Galley. 


n. iJ. •(• 


... 


... 


... 


H. Dalton. 
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T. L.D. 


••• 


• •• 


• • 


. T. L. Daviee. 


G. H. D. 


••t 


>•• 


• • 


. G. H. Dawson. 


G.W. D, li.... 


• •■ 


• •« 


Bev. G. W. rieLide. 


T. W. D. 


••• 


• •» 


• • ( 


Bev. T. W. Dowding. 


J. W. D. 


•t* 


t*« 


• •• 


J. W. Dudding. 


T. M. B. 


••• 


!•• 


f*« 


T. M. Ed^orth. 


H. A.E. 


•It 


• «« 


• •• 


H. A. Evana, Esq. 


J. B. P. 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


J. B. Puller. 


B. M. B. ( 


&.... 


1 •* 


• • I 


B. M. B. Glaflse. 


B, J. a 


!•• 


• • • 


« • • 


B. J. Guillemard. 


0. F. H. 


• • • 


« • • 


• • t 


C. P. Harriflon. 


S. L. Ht 


• • • 


• • • 


• I* 


E. L. Hesketh. 


JLJL* tat t • t 


•  • 


• • 


• •  


Hewson. 


A. C. H. 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


A. C. Hilton. 


H. M. H. 


• •• 




• •• 


• H. M. Hilton. 


J. W. H. 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


J. W. Hockin. 


O. H> 


• • t 


•   


• • • 


G. Holden. 


tjt i« ••• 


i •• 




• • • 


S. Image. 


F. J. n. J. 


« •• 


• « • 


• • • 


F. J, H. Jenkinaon. 


G. A.L. 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


G. A. Lefroy. 


J • A.* Iji ■• 


. •  • 


•  » 


• 4« 


J. A, liefroy. 


M. li. .It 


• •* 


• • • 


• •'• 


H. Lopes. 


W. H. M. 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


W. H. Maodonald, Esq 


T. E. M. 


• II 


« • • 


I • • 


T. E. Maclean. 


P. T. M. 


«• < 


« • • 


 • t 


P. T. Maoquoid. 


G. 0. M. 


• •• 


• • • 


« • • 


G. C. Mansel. 


J. W. M. 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 


J. W. Mills, Esq. 


J. B. 0. 


• • • 


• • a 


• •• 


J. B. Oakeley. 


H. E. P. 


• • • 


• • t 


1 •« 


H.E. Passy. 


B« P. ••• 


• • 


1 «  


• • • 


E. Phayre. 


Jt D» ",»» 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


J. S* Pratt. 


E. S. P. 


»•• 


• • • 


• « • 


E. S. Preston. 


T. A. P. 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


Bev. T. A. Preston. 


B. W. E. 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


B. W. Bepton, 


A* JSf tt( 


t >• 


• • • 


• • • 


A. Beynardson. 


S. A. B. 


• • • 


• •• 


ft* 


S. A. Bogers. 


E. Et S> 


• t* 


« •• 


• • • 


E. E. Shearborn. 


«!• D* ••• 


lit 


• • • 


• t* 


Bev. J. Sowerby. 


0« O. ft! 


• • • 


•  • 


• 1 • 


8. Spenoer. 


H. C. 8. 


• t • 


• • • 


• • • 


H. 0. Spry. 
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F. 8. 
0. W. T. 
E. im T. 
T* T« (U 
B.J.T. 
B.H.W. 

G. W. W. 
W» W. t»* 

p, G. y. 



••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• •!« 

••• ••• ■•• 

(•• tt* *«t 

• •• »• t ■•• 

ft* ••• ••• 

••• •!• ••• 



F. Storr, Bsq. 
Eev. C. W. Tayler. 
E. im Thorn. 
T.Taieard. 

E. J. Tnmer, Esq. 
E H. Wajman. 

G. W. Wootten. 
W. Willimott. 
P. G. Young. 



•«• **t 



ThaUotnuiw- 

*ma|na 

flaYom 
Anemone— 

nemoroea ••• • . . 

* apennina 

* Pulsatilla 
Hepatica — 

* triloba 
Adonis*- 

* autumnalie 
Myosnms— 

minimus... 
BanunGulu»— 
heterophyllus 



..• *•• ... ••• •«. ••• «.• 



•It ..• 



!*• 



peltatus ... 

hederaoeos 

Flammula 

Fioaria 

aorioomus 

aoris .. 

repens 

bulbosus 

arvensis 
Qaltha — 

palustris 
TroUiuB — 

*euTop»us 



It! *•• 



• *« . tf 



Meadow Bue 

Wood Anemono 
Blue Anemone 
Fasqae Flower 



... May 26, E. im T. 

... Bad, June 2, J. S. 

... March 2, II. D. 

... March 14, H. E. B. 

... April 22, T. A. P. 



Hepatioa By Feb. 13, E. im T. 



Phooaant's Eye April 10, E. im T. 



Mouse-tail 



•  • «• • 



Water Crowfoot ... 



•*• t.a ... 



... Ditto 

... Ivy-leaved Crowfoot 

».• Spear-worfc 

Lesser Celandine ... 

.,• Goldilocks 

, . . Upright Crowfoot . . . 
,,, Creeping Crowfoot 
... Buttercup 

Com Crowfoot 



« •• • • • 



... Full fl. May 19, T. A. P. 

... Lockeridge, Apr. 4, T. A. P. 
Marlborough, Ap. 14^ T. A. P. 

... April 10, F. S. 

... Full fl.,PewBey, May 19, J.B. 

,.. Beading, May 19, F. J. H. J. 

... Feb. 16, H. M. H. 

... March 29, E. S. P. 

... April 5, J. 8. 

... April 23, H. 0. S. 

... April 9, E. im T. 

... May 15, J, S. 



... Marsh Marigold March 23, E. im T. 

... Globe Flower May 5, H. E. B. 
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Eranthis — 

* hyemalis 
Helleborus— 

viridia 
Aquilegia — 

▼ulgaris .. 
Berberia— 

valgariB .. 

* fascioalaris 
Papaver — 

Bhoeas 
dubinm .. 

* orientale 
Meoonopsis — 

* cambrioa 
Chelidomnin — 

majas 
Gorydalis — 

* lutea 
•solida 

Fumaria — 
offloinalis 
Cheiranthns — 

* Gheiri ... 
Nasturtium — 

palnstre 
sylvestre 
officinale ... 

Barbarea — 

vulgaris ... 
Arabia — 

hirsuta 
Cardamine^- 

hirsuta ... 

pratenaia ... 
Siajmbrium — 

officinale... 

thalianum 
Alliaria — 

officinalis... 



... Winter Aconite. About Feb. 1, 

... Qreen Hellebore March 4, M. 0. A. 

.«• Oolnmbine . ... . ... .•« May 4. . 

• • •  ... 

... Berberry By May 5, T. A. P. 

.•• ... .«• ... ... t'l •.* JxLarcn xuj lUt J* x«. 

,.. Common Poppy May 19, H. 

... Long-headed Poppy ... May 26, E. J. T. A P. S. 

... ... ... •.. ... .*• ... June Uf Jui. im x* 

... Yellow Poppy May 11, T. A. P. 

... Greater Celandine April 2, T. A. P. 

... Fall fl. May 10, J. S. 

... Solid Corydal March 14, E. im T. 

... Fumitory May 11, F. S. 

... Wallflower April 1. 



.«* ... .*• ... ... ... .*. 



... ... ... ... ... .'.. •.• ••• 

... ... w a uercreso  • . . • • . 



... Pull fl. May 19, Q, W. D. L. 

FuU fl. June 1, F. J. H. J. 
... Bedwyn, May 19, T. A. P. 

Marlbro* May 27, B. im T. 



,^ Yellow Bocket. May X, J. S. 

... Ilttiry Bock-crees ... ... March 14, £. im T.; F. S. 

... Hairy Bitter-croas Feb. 18, B. im T. 

... Cuckoo-flower March 31, B. S. P. 

... Hedge-mustard May 15, J. S. 

... Thale-croas June 3, T. A. P. 

... Garlick Hedge-muatard April 14, T. A. P. 
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oampeetria ... Wild Kavew ... (Oare) April 4, F. 8. 

lionaria— 

• biennis Honeflty • April 14, T. A. P. 

Sinapis — 

arrensis ••• ••• Charlook.»« ... ••• ••• April2, HpH. H. 

alba... .« ••• fl. and seed, May 19, P. G.Y. 

Draba — 

yema Whitlow-grass By March 14, E. J. T. 

Armoraoiar— 

•msticana ... Horse-radish,,. ...' ... (Pewsey) May 19, T. A. P. 
Lepidinm — 

campestre ... Pepper-wort ... April 8, E. im T. 

Capsella — 
Barsa-pastoris ... Shepherd's Parse March 14, F. S. 

Senebiera — 

coronopns Swine's Cress Jnno 2, T. A. P. 

Isatis — ' 

•tinctoria Woad May 8, T. A. P. 

Beseda-* 

lutea Wild Mignonette by Jnne 10, H. M. H. 

Helianthemum— 

vnlgare Book-rose ., May9, T. A. P. 

Viola — 

odorata ... ... Sweet Violet March 1, M. 0..A. 

hirta Hairy Violet March 15, B. im T. 

sylyatica ... ... Wood Violet 

(a)Beichenbaohina ., by March 80, H. M. H. 

(b)Biyiniana ••• March 28, H. A. E. 

canina Dog Violet by May 17, T. A. P. 

tricolor Pansy • ... March 4^ S. I. 

(a)arTenBis'... ... Ditto ... ... ... ... April 8,' J. B. F. 

* Pensylranica t .. ... May 21, E. im T. 

Polygala— 

vtilgaris Milkwort.. April 23, H. C. 8. 

Dianthns— 

»08Bsius Cheddar Pink foil fl. May 23, B. im T. 

Silene— 

inflata — Bladder Campion May 20, F. 8. 

Lychnis — 

Flos-cncnli Bagged Bobin May 19, G. W. D. L. 



?6 

yeepertina Whito Campion May 19, S. L. H. & J. B. F. 

dinma Bed Campion April 26, £. J. T. 

Githago ... ... Com Cockle June 10, F. B. 

8agina — 

procmnbens ... Pearl-wort April 4, E. im T. 

Arenaria — . 

trinervis ... ... Three-nerved Sandwort April 4, T. A. P. 

serpyllifolia ... Thyme-leaved ditto ... March 14, F. S. 
Stellaria — 

media duckweed by Feb. 13, E. im T. 

Holostea Greater Stitohwort ... April 9, J. S. 

graminea Grassy Stitohwort MaySl, E. imT. 

uliginosa Bog Stitohwort May 19, T. A. P. 

Cerastimn — 

glomeratum .« Monse-ear Chickweed ... April 3, F. 6. 

*arvense ... Field Chickweed May6, T. A. P. 

Malva — 

moschata Mnsk Mallow Jane 21, E. im T. 

sylvcatria Common Mallow by May 31, T. A. P. 

rotondifolia ... Dwarf Mallow May 13, F. 8. 

Tiliar- 

•parvifolia Limo Treo leaf April 80 

fl. just out June 22, T. £. M. 
Hypericum — 

hirsatom Hairy St. John's Wort ... Jnne 19, F. S. 

pnlchrnm ... ... Upright St. John's Wort June 19, F. S. 

Acer — 

campestre Field Maple ... .;. ... leaf April 7, T. A. P. 

fl. May 6, E. im T. 

* Pseudo-platanus Sycamore leaf April 2, E. im T. 

fl. April 20, H. D. 
.^Sscnlus — 

*Hippocastanum Horse Chestnut leaf April 6, E. im T. 

fl. May 6, F. S. 

^rubicunda • •• ..« May 16, F. S« 

Geranium — 

•Ph89um Dusky Crane's Bill ... April 30, T. A. P. 

^sylvaticum ... Wood ditto May9, E. imT. 

pratense Meadow ditto May 19, E. L. H. & J. B. F. 

^sanguineum ... Bloody ditto May 6, E. im T. 

dissectum Cut-leaved ditto May 11, F. S. 
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oolumbinnm ... Long-stalked ditto Jime 3, F. S. 

rotnndlfoUom ... Bonnd-leaved ditto ... May 6, T. A. P. 

molle Dove's foot April 9, E. im T. 

lacidtiin ..• ... Shining Crane's BlQ ... May 4, T. A. P. 

robertiannm ... Herb Bobert ... May 8, B. J. T. 

*Btriatiim Pencil Geranium May284E. imT. 

Liniim— 

oatbarticnm ... Pnrging I^Iaz ... May 16, F. 8. 

^montanom May24, T. A.P. 

Ozalis— . 

Aoetoeella ... .. Wood Sorrel ... «.. ... March 22, T.M.E. & T.E.M. 
Bnonymiifl-— 

enropeBiis Spindle ... leaf April 4, T.A.P. 

fl. May 16, F.S. 
Staphylea — 

•pinnata Bladder-nut ... ... ... May 3, T.A.P. 

Ehamnus — 

catharticus Buckthorn .. May 25, E. im T. 

Ulex— 

europsBus Furze ... ... .,. ... fhll March 3, E.A. & A.R. 

Genista— 

tinctoria Dyer's Green-weed ... full fl. June 1, F. J.n.J. 

anglica Petty whin ... ^.. ... full (Newbury) May 19, F.S. 

Sarothamnus^ 

Booparius Broom ... ... ... ... April 22, T.A.P. 

OnonSfl— 

arvensis ... ... Best Harrow June 20, F.S. 

Medicago — 

lupulina Black Medick April 18, E. im T. 

Trifolium— 

pratense ,., ... Purple Clover May 1, F.S. 

repens Dutch Clover May 19, T.A.P. 

minus ... ... ... Lesser Hop Trefoil ... M«rch 14, B. im T. 

* inoamatum ... Scarlet Clover Miay 16, F.S. 

Lotus — 

oomiculatus ... Bird's foot ... Mayl3, E.imT. 

Anthyllia— 

Tulneraria Ladies' Fingers ... ... May 2, F.S. 

Astragalus— 

glycyphylloe ... Milk Vetdi ... June 10, F.S. 
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Vida — 
hirsnta... ••• ««• 
tetraspanna ..« 
sylvatioa ... ..• 

Cracca • ••• 

sepiuxn ... ... 

8atiya(angaBtifolia) 
taDa... ..• ... 

Lathyms — 

pratensis 

macrorrhizns 

Hippocrepis — 
oomosa .., ... 

Onobryohia — 
sativa 

Cytisns — 
^Labamum... ,., 

Prnnus — 
oomnmnis .•« .•• 

(a) spinosa 

(b) insititia 



•«t ••• 



Hairy Tare ,.• ... 

SlonderTare 

Wood Vetch 
Tufted Vetch ... 
Bosh Vetch ... 
Common Vetch 
Broad Bean 



• *. «.* 



Everlasting Tare ... 
Tuberous Vetch ... 



... May 18« F.S. 

... May 11, F.S. 

... June 3, E. im T. 

... June 8, T. A. P. 

... April 14, E. im T. 

... May 13, F. S. 

... May 11, F. S. 

... Mayl6, S. J. T. 

... April 13, G. 0. M. & A.W. B. 



Horse-shoe Vetch May 13, E. J. T. 



Cock's Head May 13^ F. 8. 

Laburnum «.. ..• «.. May8,B.P« 



OXUo ..a ... ... ..• 

BuUaoe 



Avium Cherry Tree ... ... 

CerasuB .- Cherry ... 

*Padus Bird-cherry 

*Lauro-cerasus ... Laurel 

Spu*8Ba — 

IJlmaria Meadow-sweet 

"■^Filipendula ... ,. 

Sanguisorba — 

officinalis Great Burnet 



... March 29, B. W. B. 
.., leaf March 1, E. im T. 

fl. April 1, J.B.O. & S.A.B. 
... leaf April 3, E. im T. 

fl. April 10, G. H. D, 
... fl. Ap. 12, E.S.E. 
... fl May3, T.A.P. 
... Ap. 4 (Oare), F.S. 

Ap. 23 (Marlb.), T.A.P. 

... June2, J.S. 

.»• June 16, E. im T. 

... May 13, (Savemake), E.imT. 
May 19, (Marlb.) G. W. W. 



Poterium — 
Sanguisorba 

Agrimonia — 
Eupatoria ... 

Alchemilla — 
vulg^aris 



... Small Burnet... Ap. 25, EamT. 



... Agrimony 



».% ••• 



May 13, P.St 



... Lady's Mantle.. Ap. 29, F.S. 
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arveoBis — ... Farsley-piert • ... Ap. 4, T.A.P. 

Sibbaldia — . ." . 

^procambens .... Sibbaldia ... by May 17, T.A.P. 

Fotentillft— 

ftiiBerina »«• . ... Silrer-weed ... May 5, Tj9k.P. 

leptans . ... ... May 19, (Pewaey) T.A.P. 

Tormentilla . .,. Tormentil May 7, F.S. 

fragariastram . ... Barren Strawberry •.. Mar. 2, E.iinT. 



..• ••• ... Strawbrary .•• ... ••• fl. Ap. 4, J.S. 

friiit,Jime7, H.E.B. 

elatior Hant-boy Strawberry ... by May 19, H. 

Bubna— 

IdsBos ... Baspberry May 18, T.A.P. 

089£dii8.«a Dewberry ..« May 16, F.S. 

"— ? ••• ... «•• Bramble ... ••• • May 19, P.T.M. 

Genin— . .; . 

nrbannm Aveaaa *Ap. 12 $ (wild) May 3, F.S. 

rivale Water Arena *Ap. 12 ; (wild) May 1, F.S. 

Boee — 

micnuitha ••• m» ... ••• ••• June 10, F. S.. 

canina Dog Boae May 23, F. S. 

aryensiB .^ ... Trailing Dog-Boee May31, E. imT. 

CratsBg^ut— 

Ozyaoantha .... Hawthorn ... ... leaf Mar. 1, E.H.W. & L.C.G. 

fl. May 6, P. T. M. 
Pynifl— 

*aacaparia BowanTree May 3, G. W. D. L. 

^Japonioa Bose Japonica Feb. 14, T. A. P. 

appie *•• ... «.. ... ... ... ... ... ... aP* xo, Urn joi. x>. 

apnoot • ... ...J.. »•• .*« ... Mar. 14, S. E. B. 

almond • ... •• ... Ap. 5, S. E. B. 

peach, ... .> Mar. 14, H. E. B. 

pear *.»• •.. ... •** ... .•• ... ••• ... jxLar. ^o, «!. w. u. 

plnm ••• ... ... ... ••• .•• .•• .*• ... Mar. 22. M. E. B. 

Epilobium — . . 

montanam Broad leaved Willow-herb Newbnry, May 19, F. S. 

, ... ,.. Chiseldon, June 1, 

Ciro»a — 

latetiana Enchanter's Night ^lade June 16, E. im T. 
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Montia — — ' 

fontana ••• ... Water-blinks ... ••• ... Mar. 21^ E. im T^ 
Bryonia — 

dioica ... Bed-berried Bryony ... May 19 (Hungorford), F. S. 

Spergola — 

anren8is ... ..i Com Spnrrey... «.i ... May 15, J. S. 
Sednm — 

^Ehodiola Boae-root... ., April 26. 

album White Stonerop - Jane 12, E. im T. 

acre Biting Stonecrop June 2, J. S. 

JnneS, E. imT. 
Bibes — 

* Grosularia ... Gooseberry March 15, E. im T. 

* nigrum Black Currant leaf March 28, 6. G. M. 

rubrum Bed Currant March 22, J. W. D. 

* sanguineum ... Scarlet Bibes March 18, E. im T. 

*aureum Golden Bibes April 2j E. im T. 

Saxifraga — 

* umbrofla ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... May 11. 

* hirsuta ... ... May 4. 

tridactylites Bue-leaved Saxifrage ... March 14, T. A. P. 

granulata , Meadow Saxifrage April 25, E. im T. 

* oppositifolia ... ... Feb. 22. • 

* geranifolia ... ... • « May 8. 

* osdspitosa • May 11. 

* crassifolia ... ... •#• ... ... March 14. 

Philadelphus — 

* coronarins ... Syringa May2d, G. H. 

Sanicula — 

europaoa Sanicle May 19, E. L. H. & J. B. F. 

^gopodium — 

Podagraria ... Gout-weed May 19, (Pewsey & Calne) 

Bunium — 

flexuosum Pig-nut May 15, E. im T. 

Bupleurum — 

* faloatum Sickle-leaved Hare*s-ear nearly out June 3. 

CEnanthe — 

crocata Water Hemlock by June 2, J. S. 

Mourn — 

* athamanticum Bald Money May 11; 
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I^USltilia08r«* 

satiTa ••• ••• ••• Fanmip May 10, F. S. 

Horaoleiiiib'** 
^(hondyliimi ••• Hog-weed Kay 3, E. im T. 

May 15, F. S. 
Danciift^ 

Oarota Wild Carrot May 16, F. S. 

ToriliEH- 

Anthrisovis ••• ••• •• i ••• ••• Jane 14, F. S, 

Boandix — 

Peoton-Veneris ... Yenns'-oomb May 13, Savemake, E. im T. 

May 16, (Marlboro') F. S. 
Antbriscits — 

sylTestris Cow chervH ... March 11, E. inj T. 

March 30, E. im T. 
ChBBrophyllom^ 

temTilam Bongh Cherril May 16, E. im T. 

Adoza — 

MoBcbatellina ... Moschatel ... Feb. 27, E. im T. 

Comns — 

saDgainea Dog-wood leaf April 21, E. J. T. 

fl. May 27, E. im T. 
•masoula ... ... Cornel Cherry ... ... Feb. 28, T. A. P.' 

Sambaons — 

nigra ... Elder ... leaf Feb. 25, E. im T. 

fl. May 14, P. S. 
Yirbnmam — 

Ijantana ... ..• Wayfaring Tree leaf March 22, H. L. 

fl. April 20, P. S. & E. J. T. 

opnluB Guelder Rose , ... leaf April 7. 

fl. May 16, E. J. T!. 
fertile fl. May 21, F. S. 

* Lanrastinns ... Lamnstinns April 17, E. im T. 

Lonioera 

♦Caprifolium April 28, F. S. 

Periolymennm ... Honeysuckle June 3, P. S. 

xylosieum Hongerford, May 19, P. S. 

•Pyrenaica April 16, H. E. B. 

Sherardia — 
arvensis Blue Sherardia May 2, E. im T. 
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Aspemla— 

oynancliica ..* ••• Qmnancy-wort •«. ... June 11, E. im T. 

odorata Sweet Woodrnff * April 15; April 28, Kim T. 

G^alimn — 

omoiatiiin GroBS-worfc April 19, F. S. & E. J. T. 

Aparine Gleavers May 9, F, S. 

Mollngo Bastard Madder May 31, F. S. 

Yemm Yellow Bedstraw June 19, F. S. 

sazatile , Heath Bedstraw ... ... cold, buds May 20, J. W. H. 

Chiseldon, June 1. 

uliginosum May 19, T. A. P. 

Gentranthus — 

•ruber Spur Valerian May 16, E. im T. 

Valeriana — 

officinalis ... ... Groat Valerian full June 10, F. S. 

dioica Marsh Valerian May 2, F. S. 

Valerianella — 

olitoria Com Salad April 12, T. A. P. 

Dipsacus — 

sylvostris Teasel ... bud June 19, F. S. 

Knautia — 

arvensis Field Knautia May 31, J. S. 

Soabiosa — 

succisa ... ... Scabious Chiseldon, Juno 1. 

Columbaria Small Scabious May 31, F. S. 

Petasites — 

vulgaris Butter-bur Feb. 28, T. T. 

Tussilago— 

farfiara Colt's-foot .. Fob. 21, H. M. H. & A. C. H. 

Bellis— 

perennis ..t ... Daisy all the year. 

Inula — 

* Heleninm Elecampane June 14, E. im T. 

Achillea — 

* tomentosa ... Yellow Milfoil May21, E. iraT. 

Mfllefolium ... Milfoil May 81, F. S. 

Anthemis — 

arvensid Corn Chamomile ..« ... June 3, E. im T. 

Matricaria— 

inodora Com Feverfew Ap. 10, (Savomake) F. S. 

May 9, F. S. 
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Ghiysaxithemnm — 

Leuoanthemiim ... Ox-eye •••-... .•• ••• MaylG^F. €. 
Filago— 

germanioa ... .. Cudweed • bnd June 14, F. S. 

Doronicmn — • 

* Fbrdalianohes... Leopard's Bone Ap. 26 

Senedo — 

Tulgaris Groundsel all the year 

Jaoobiea Ragwort cold, bud June 19, F. S. 

campestria Field Flea-wort ' May 31, F. S. 

Arctium — 

majus Burdock bud June 10, F. S. 

Serratula — 

tinctoria Saw-wort byJunel,(Cliiseldon)W.II.M. 

Gentaurea — • 

Scabiosa Greater Knapweed ... June 5, J. B. F. & S. S. 

Garduus — 

nutans Musk Thistle May 19, F. S. 

crispus Welted Thistle Mayl9, P. T.M. 

palustris Marsh Thistle May 23, F. S. 

acaulis Dwarf Thistle June 11, B. im T. 

pratensis .'.. • •• •• June 1, B. J. G. 

Lapsana — 

communis Nipplewort ' „, June 19, F. S. 

Hypochoeris— ^ 

radicata Gat's-ear ... May 13, (Sayemake)£.im T. 

Apargia — 

hispida Bough Hawkbit May 19, (Bedwyn) T. A. P. 

Tragopogon — 

minor Goat's Beard May 20, F. S. 

Leontodon — 

Taraxacum Dandelion all the year; abundant Ap.23. 

Sonchus— »• 

asper SowThistle May 16, F. S. 

arvensis ... ... Field Sow Thistle June 5, T. A. P. 

Mulgedium — .. 

•alpinum Blue Sow Thistle June 15, E. im T. 

Grepis — 

Yirens Smooth Hawk's-beard ... Ap. 24, E. im T. 

Hieracium — 

Pilosella Mouse-ear May 16, F. S. 



sa 



* atirantiaciuu ..i Orange Hawkwced June 11, E. im T. 

Bhododeudron — 
^"~r ••• ••! itt ••• ••• #•• #•• ••• ••• JJday 4^ j!j« j* x* 

Ilex— ; 

Aqnifolinm ... .... Holly May 13, F. S. 

Ligustaram— 
*viilgare .;• ... Frivet «•< ••• ««t ••• Bamsbnry June 6, F. S- 

Marlb. June 14, E. im. T. 
Frazmns — 

excelsior Ash ^ April 5, T. A. P. 

Syring^a — 

^vulgaris ... ... Lilac ... , May 8, G..W. P. L. - 

Vinca — 

minor ..< Lesser Periwinkle .., ... by Feb. 25, M. 0. A. 

major Greater Ditto full bud April 9, J. W. M. 

Gentiana — 

^acanlis ^,, «., ««« ... abont April 5,,S. S» B. 

Menyanthes— 

trifoliata Buck-bean ..• May 6, B. P. and B. H. B. 

Gonyolynliis^ ... 

arvensis , ... ••• ..t »•• ••• ••• May 31, F« S. 

Cynoglossnm — 

officinale Hounds' -tongue May 19, H. E. P. 

Borago— 

^officinalis— Borage ••• ••• • May 20, P. T. M. 

Symphytum — 

officinale Gomfrey ... ... April 22, F. S, & E. J. T. 

^asperrimum ... • ... ••• ... May 17, E. im. T. 

Echium — 

ynlgare Bugloss ... ••• June 15| E. im. T. 

Pulmonaria — 

^officinalis Lungwort ... ••• ... March, 6^ T. A. P. 

Lithospermum — 

arvense Gromwell April 29, T. E. M. (Bamsbury) 

Myosotis — 

palustris ... ... Forget-me-not May 19. J.S. 

arvensis Field Scorpion-grass ... April 4, E. J. T. 

oollina Dwarf Ditto ... Mayl, E.imT. 

versicolor Changeable Ditto .,. ..« full (Oare) May 6,F.S.&E.J.T. 

Solanum — 
Dulcamara Bitter-sweet May 31, F. S. 
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AtropBr— • 

•Belladoima Deadly Nightshade May 21, E. im. T. 

Qrobanche— > 

minor. Broom-rape •.. fiill fl. June 3, J. B. F. and 

F. J. H. J. 
LaihrflBa— - 

squamaria Tooih-wort by April 3, E. im T. 

Yerhascom-— 

Thapsua Mullein fl.Himgerford,Mayl9W.H.M. 

fl. (Marlboro) Jnne 14, H.D. 
and A. W. B. 

nigrum ... ... Black Mullein June 19, J. S. 

Digitalifl— 

^pnipnxea Foz-glove oold. bndB, May 19, F. 8. 

Xjinaria^* 

Cymbalaria Iry-leayed Toad-flax ... April 8, E. im T. 

minor ... ... ... OalTs Snont by Jnne 11, E. im T. 

vnlgaria Common Toad-flax ... Jnne 10, F. S. 

gerqphnlaria— 

nodosa • ... Knotted Fig-wort May 27, F. J. H. J. 

aqnatioa Water Fig-wrari ... ••• Jane 3, J. S. 

• vemalis Yellow Fig-wort March 18, E. im T. 

Melampymm «- 

pratense Ck>w-wheat ... May9, F. S. 

Fedicolaris— > 

sylvatioa •»• ... Lonse-wort April29, F. S. 

palnstris Marah Louae-wort not in bn4 Jxme 8. 

Bbinanthnfl 

Crista-galli Yellow-rattle May 16, F. J. H. J. 

Euphrasia — 

officinalis ... «.. Eye-bright Jane 10, F. S. 

Odontites Bed Bartsia Jane 13, F. S. 

Yeronica— 

Anngftllia Long-leaved Speedwell... May 19, T. A. P. 

Beccabanga ... Brook lime May 10, J. S. 

ChamsBdrys ... Germander Speedwell ... April 1, E im T. 

April 21, B. J. T. 

serpyllifolia ••• Thyme-leaved Speedwell April 9, J. S. 

anrensis • • 'fl. & seed May 19. 

agrestis Field Speedwell fl & seed Feb. 13, £. im T. 
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polita Grey Field Speedwell ,.• 

JDUXDttlLluU lat ••• ••• ••• •• ••• ••• ••• 



Feb. 12, E. H. B. 
seed Feb. 18, E. im T. 
seed Feb. 21, A. C. H. and 

H. M. Hi 

Feb. 13, E. im T. 



hederifolia Ivy-leayed Speedwell ... 

Salvia — 

* verbenaoa ... Clary ... > by May 28, E. im T. 

Thymus — 

serpyllum Wild Thyme 

Scntellaria — 

* soorpioides «.. ..• ••* 

Prnnella — 

ynlgaris Self-heal ... ••• 

Nepeta — 

Gleohoma Gromid Ivy 

Lamium — 

amplexicanle ... Hen-bit 

pnrpnreum Bed Dead-nettle 

album White Dead-nettle 



May 31, J. S. 



Jmie 22, E. im T. 



Jane 11, E. im T. 



March 14, E. im T. 



* maculatnm 
Graleobdolon 

Betonica — 

*grandiflora 
Melissa — 

*grandiflora 
Stachys — 

Betonica 

sylvatica ... 
Ajuga— 

reptans 
Primula — 

vulgaris .*• 

vens ... ... 

Lysimachia — 

* thyrsiflora 
nemorum ... 

Anagallis — 
arvensis 



..• Spotted Dead-nettle ... 

... Archangel 

• •• ••• ••• t«« ••• ••« ••• 

!•• #•• •#• •«• ••% ••• %•• 



... Wood Betony 

... Hedge Woundwort 



. . . ... 



by April 26, T. A. P. 

Feb. 18, E. im T. 

full Feb. 20, M. O. A. $ and 

all the year. 
Feb. 29. 
April 10, J. W. M. 

June 14, E. im. T. 

June 2, E. im T. 

Ohiseldon, June 1, T. A. P. 
May 31, J. S. 



... Bugle April28, F. S. 



... jrnmrose ... ... ..• .>. 

• • • L/OWSlip ... ... ... «.• 

. . . Tufted loose-strife ... ... 

, Yellow Pimpernel 



a few all the year. 
April 6, F. S. 

June 20, B. im T. 
May 13, J. S. 



. . . Scarlet Pimpernel • May 19, H. 
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Dodeoatheon — 

^meadea American Cowslip April 30. 

Flaaiago— 

lonoeolata Bibworfc April 3, F. S. 

media..." LamVs-iongae May 19, T. A, P. 

major Greater Plantain June 3, E. im T. 

Ghenopodinm — 

BonnBHenrioiis... Good King Henry fiUl fl. May 19, T. T. 

Bnmex — 

obtncdfoliiiB Broad-leaved Dock ... May 19, T. A. P. 

criepnB ... ... Curled Dock May 16, F. S. 

aoetosa Sharp Dock by May 16, E. im T. 

Aoetoaella Sheep's Sorrel April 25, F. 8. & E. J. T. 

Polygonum — 

Bistorta Snake-weed May 17, B. P. 

amphibinm ... June 6, J. S. 

ayiculare ... ... Knot-grass Jane 11, E. im T. 

Daphne — 

*Mezeremn ... Mezeremn Feb. 12. 

* Lanreola Spm^ge-laorel by Feb. 21. 

Asanim — 

* emx>po9nm ... Asarabaoca ... March 14. 

Bnzns — 

* sempervirens ... Box •• :;. :.. March 14^ E. im T. 

Euphorbia— 

Helioeoopia ... Snn Spurge ... ; bud March 18, E. im E. 

amygdaloides ... Wood Spurge April 22, E, im T. 

Mercurialis — 

perennis ... ... Dog's Mercury Feb. 26 ft March 9, E. im T. 

Callitriohe— 

Ycma ... Vernal Star-wort May 21, T. A. P. 

TJrtica — 

urens ...' Boman Nettle ... ... May 21, E.im. T. 

dioica Stinging Nettle ... ... nearly out May 19, T. T. 

Ulmufl — 

Buberosa Common Elm May 5. 

full bud Feb. 16, E. im. T. 

paontana W^ch Elm leaf May 20. 

fl. Feb. 27, Mrs. Blake, 
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Saliz — 
caprea 



•• • ••■ 



••• • • t 



Popnlnfi — 

nigra 
Betnla — 

glatinoBa ... 
Fagns — 

sylyatioa 

Quercufl — 
Sobur ..• •,« 

Corylus — 
AYBllana 



••I !•• 



Carpiiins — 
Betulns 

Joglans — 

regia 
Tarns — 

baocata 
Jnniperaa — • 

commmus ... 
Finns — 

sylvestris ... 
Lariz — 

*enrop8da ... 
Paris — 

*qnadrifolia... 
Tamns — 

communis ... 
Orchis — 

Morio ... 

mascola ... 

ustnlata 

maculata ... 



... Sallow leaf April 5. H« D. 

fl. Feb. 23, J. W. D. 

Feb. 28, J. A. L. 

fertile fl. Maroh 2, B.im. T. 

... Black Poplar fall fl. Maroh 80, E. im. T. 

..« Birch • April 26, F. S. 

... Beech leaf May 2, G. W. D. L. 

fl.(Hungerford) May 19, F.S. 

... Oak ... • leaf (ftill) May, 10. 

fl.Mayl4,J. S. 

... Hazel leaf April 26. 

fl.by Feb. 18. E. P. 
Feb. 13, E. M. B. G. 

... Hornbeam leaf May 18 E. im. T. 

fl. March 27, B. im. T. 

... Walnut by May 23| T. A. P. 

... Tew full fl. Feb. 26, E. im. T. 

... Juniper fl. Ap. 25, F. S. and E. J. T. 

... Scotch Fir May 2, F. S. 

... Larch March 18, E. J. T. 

... Herb Paris by April 22, E. im. T. 

... Black Bryony May 21, F. S. 

» • :  

« 

... Green-winged Orchis ... April 30, E. im T. 

... Early Purple Orchis ... Aprril 21, F. S. & E, J. T. 

... Dwarf Orchis ... ... May 19, 0. F. H. 

... Spotted Hand Orchis ... May 20, F. S. 
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latifolia Marsh OrchiB by June 1, F. 8. 

pynunidalis ... Fpamidal Orchis ... June 3, E. im T. 

inoamata • •• ... ... ..• May25, F. S. 

Gjmxiadeiiia— 

oonopsea Fragrant Orchis Jane 1, 6. H. 



Tiridis 

Infolia 

chloraniha ... 
Ophiys — 

flpuen*... ... >•. 

Listera — 

Ovawn «•■ ... ... 

Neottiit— 

Nidns-aTis 

Epipaotia — 

latifolia 

Cephalanthera — 

grandiflora ... ... 

Bisyrinohinm — 

* anoeps 
Iris— 

Psead-acoras ... 
Croons — 



FrogOrehis 



Butterfly Orchis. •• 



Bee Orchis 



Tway-blade 



... *May21. 

fnll fl. June 20, F. S. 
... May 21, J. B. F. & E. L. H. 

... June 21, M. O. A. 

... May 9, F. S. 



Bird's-nest Orchis ... May 6, E. im T. 



HeUeborine 



... ... «•• 



... ... ... ... ... 



Yellow Iris 



... ... ••• ... ... *•• ••• 



Nardssns — 

poeticos 

Psendo-narcissiis 
LencqJTun — 

^^stiTnm ... ... 

Galonthns — 

nivalis 
OonTallaria — 

^majalis 
Polygonatnm — 

nmltifloram ... 
Bnsoos — 

acnleatns ... 
Trdipa— 

sylyestris 



... ... . • • 

Daffodil 



... bud Jane 18, F. J. H. J. 

... fall fl. May 21, F. J. H. J. 

... May 28, B. im T. 

... May 19, J. W. H. 

... by Feb. 13, E. im T. 

... • April 16, E. im T. 

... by Feb. 26, M. O. A. 



Summer Snowflake ... April 8. 



••• •.. 



• • . t .. 



Snowdrop 



... about Feb. 3, T. W. D. 



Lily of the Valley . . . April 27, E. im T. 



Solomon's Seal ... 



May 2, B. im T. 



Butcher's Broom . . . April 8, E. im T. 



WildTuUp 



March 80, M. O. A. 
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••• ••• 



••• ••• 



••• 



Fritillaria — 

«Meleagris 

*imperialis ... 
Scillar- 

♦bifoUa 

•Sibirica 

•oemua 
AHiTiTn — 

*SchoDnoprasTiin 

nrsinnm 

Endymion — 

nutans ... .•• 
Mnscari — 

^h:noemosiun ... 
Jnncns — 

efihsns ... ••• 

glanous • 

Lnznla — 

pilosa ... 

oampestris 
AHatnft — 

Plantago 
Aram — 

maonlatnm 
Potamogeton — 

natans 

densns 
Zannichellia — 

palnfitris 
Eleocharis — 

pslustris 
Scirpns — 

sylvaticns 
Garez — 

pnlioaris 

diynlsa 

vulpina 

*penda1a 

prsdcoz 

glauoa 



Snake's Head ... 
Crown Imperial ... 

Twin-leaved Squill 

Siberian Squill ... 

... .•• .•• 

Chive Qarlio ... 
Bamsons — 

Blue Bell 

Grape Hyacinth 

Soft Bush 



••• •.« 



Wood-rush 
Field-rush 



... March 80, E. im T. 

... April 4, E. im T. 

• • March 5. 

... by March 5. 

... April 23. 

••• by May 25. 

... April 30, E. im T. 

... April 5, J. S. P. 

... March 26. 

... bud May 19. 

... bud May 19. 

... March 16, H. M. H. 

... April 6, B. im. T. 



Water Plantain June 2, T. A. P. 



Cuckoo-pint 

Floating Pondweed 
Frogs' Lettuce 



•«• ••• ■•■ 



t*fl ••• ••• ••• 



Grey Sedge 
Great Bough Sedge 
Pendulous Sedge 
Vernal Sodge 
Glaucous Sledgo 



... April 10, J. W. M. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 
... May 19, T. A. P. 

by May 21, T. A. P. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 

... bud May 19, E. E. S. 

... seed June 10, E. im. T. 

... .May 8, E. im. T. 

... May 13, F. 8. 

... by May, 5. 

... by May 5, T. A. P. 

... April 25, E. J. T. and F. S, 
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tjlYBitiOBk 


• • • 


Wood Sedge 


riparis 


••• 


Biver Sodge 


hirta 


••• 


Hairy Sedge 


ovalis 


• * t 




Fbalarifi — 






amndinaoea 


t • « 


Great Beed-grafis 


Anthozaiithitm— 


m 




odoratiim 


• • 


Sweet Yema] grass 


Alopeonma — 






prateiuris 


• • • 


Fox-tail grass 


genionlatas 


• •• 


Floating ditto 


agresiiB 


• • • 


Black-grass 


Milium— 








• •• 


Millet 


HoIohb— 






mollis 


ttt 


Soft Grass 


AirSr— 

oflBpitosa 


• •• 


Hair Grass 


Triaetom— 






flaTOfloeiiB 


• •• 


Yellow Oat-grass 


ATena— 






pratensis 


tit 


Narrow-leayed ditto 


pnbesoenli 


• •• 


Downy ditto 


Arrhenathenim- 


- 




ayenaoemn 


• t* 


Oat-grass 


KoBleria — 






oriBtata ' 


• •• 


Orested Hair Grass 


Melioar- 






miiflora 


• •• 


Melio 


Poft- 






anxma 


• •• 


Annual Meadow-grae 


nemoralis 


• • t 


Wood ditto 


trivialia 


• •• 


Bough ditto 


pratensis 


tt* 


Common ditto 


Gljoeria — 






floitana 


t«« 


Flote-grass 


plicata 


• •• 


• 


Briza — 






media 


tt* 


Quakinff Grass 



... April 29, B. im. T. 
.- April 22, £. J. T. and F. S. 
... by May 19, T. A. P. 
seed June, 1, T. A. P. 

... June 1, T. A. P. 

April 22 £. im. T. 

..t April 14, £. im. T. 
t.t June 2, T. A. P. 
May 13, F. S. 

... May6,E.im.T. 

... April 21, T. A. P. 

... Nearly out, June 8, T. A. P. 

... June 1, F. S. 

... May 24, B. H. B. 

... May 13, £. im T. & F. S. 

..« May 20, F. S. 

... May 27, £. im £. 

... April 30, £.imT. 



... May 15, F. 8. 
... May 13, £. im T. 
... April 23, £. im T. 

May 19, T. A. P. 
May 1, E. im T. 

... Bedwyn, May 19, T. A. P. 
Marlboro', May 24, R. H. B. 
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Gynosurus — 

oristatns 
Dactylis — 

glomerata 
Eestnca — 

ovina 

rubra 

BOinroides 
Bromns — 

erectns 

asper 

sterilis 
Serrafalons — 

raoemoBns 

commatataa 

mollis 
Tritioum — 

oaninnm 
Lolium — 

perenne 
Barley, ear 
Eye, ear 
Wheat, fl. 
Eqnisetnm — 

arvense 

limosnm 

palnstre 
Botryohium — 

Lnnaria 
Ophiogloasnm — 

ynlgatnm . . . 



... Dog's-tail Grass 

... Cook's-foot Grass 

... Sheep's Fosone 

... Creeping Fescue 



May 25, E im T. 

... May 13, B. imT. 

... Full fl. Junes. 
... May 13, E. im T. 
Bud June 2, T. A. P. 



Upright Brome-grass ... May 10. 

Hairy ditto ... June 16, E im T. 



Barren ditto 

Field ditto 
Lop-grass 

• • • • • • 

Rye Grass 



Com Horsetail 

Smooth ditto 
Marsh ditto 



• • • • • • 



Moonwort 



>•• ••. ... 



•.. • • • 



May 13, F.S. 

May 25, T. A. P. 
By May 25, T. A. P. 
AprU 22, E im T. 

Nearly out, June 14, E. im T. 

May 4, E. im T. 
June 18, T. L. D. & E. F. B. 
May 10, G. W. D. L. 
June 9, G. W. D. L. 

fertae, April 10, F. S. 
barren April 28, G. A. L. 
May 13, J. S. 
May 13, F. S. 

« • 

May 1, G. H. 
May 2, P. T. M. 



,., Adder's Tongue 

NEW LOCALITIES. 

Hyosurus minimus Near Pewsey, T. A. P. 

Eanunculus peltatus Huish, J. S. ; Pewsey, J. S. 

Banunculus hoderaceus ... Pewsey, J. S. ; Beading, F. J. H. J. 
Ranunculus Flammala . . . Fox Wood, T. A.P. ; Swindon Reservoir, E.im T. 

nearRam8bury,E.imT.; Boading,P.J.H.J. 

Aquilegia vulgaris Wan's Dyke, P. T. M. 

Viola canina Marlborough Common, T. A. P. 
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Stellaria nligiiiosa 
Malva rotnndifolia 
GenisiA tinctoria 
Lotos major 
Yicia S7lTatica ... 

Fragaria elatior... 
Bosa mioraniha ... 



I • • • • • 



• • • ••• 



• • • • • I 



• •• ••• ••• 



• •• • •  



• • • • • • 



• • • • a • 



Spergala arvensis 
Senecio campesiria ... 
Serratula tinctoria 
Lathrsea Bqnamaria ... 

Yerbasoum nigram ... 
Polygonnin Bistorta ... 
Daphne Lanreola 
Orchis Latifolia ... 



... . • . 



..• . • • 



. . • • • . 



. . « ... 



«.• •.» 



• . • ... 



..• ... ■•• 



Habenaria viridia 
Habenaria bifolia 
OphrTS apifera ... 
Garez hirta ... 
Ophioglossnm valgatam . . • 

Nasturtiiim palnstre 

Kastortium sylvestre 
Astragalus Glycyphyllos ... 
GkJiam nliginosnm 
Linaria minor 
Cardans pratensis 
Paris qnadrifolia . . . 
OroMs incamata... 



••t *•! 



*•• I*. 



•*• ..I 



Epipactis latifolia 
Scirpns sylvaticus 
Garez oralis 



•• . • «. 



••• ..• 



•** t. * 



... ... ••! 



Fostnca Bciuroides 



••• ••• 



Mildonhall, T. A, P. 
Overton, J. S. 

Ghiseldon, F. J. H. J. 

Marsh near Bamsbnry, T. A. P. 

West Woods, T. A. P. ; Martinaell, E, im T. 
Bignall, F. S. 

Near Martinsell, H. 

Half-way between Marlborongh and Bignall, 
F. S. ; Oare, F. 8. 

Ghiseldon, E. im T. 

Eabley Down and Bath Boad, F. S. 

Ghiseldon, W. H. M. 

Bamsbnry, T. A. P. ; Savemake, W. W. ; West 
Woods, E. im T. ; tittlecote, J S. 

Overton, J. S. 

Kear Glench Gommon, G. W. T. 

Bamsbury, T. A. P. 

Kildenhall, F. S. ; Lockeridge, J. S. ; Martin- 
sell, E. im T. ; Stitchcomb, J. S. 

Oare, F. S. 

MfldenhaU, F. S. 

White Horse Down, M. 0. A. 

Bedwyn, T. A. P. 

Near the Wan's Dyke by the BaUway, W. S. B. 

NEW SPEGIES. 
Great Bedwyn, G.W.D.L. ; Lockeridge, T.A.P. 
Swindon Beservoir, F. J. H. J. 
Bignall, F. S. 
Ghiseldon, T. A. P. 

Ghiseldon, B. J. G. 

Bamsbnry, E. im T. 

Mildenhall, F. S. ; near Bamsbnry, F. S. ; 

Lockeridge, J. S. 
Savemake Forest, F. J. H. J. 
Gahie, E. E. S. 
Swindon Beservoir, E. im T. j near Bamsbnry, 

T. A. P. 
Lockeridge, T. A. P. 
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ORNITHOLOGY* 



The following are the names of those who ooonr in the following list :— 

F.F.B. ... F. F.Back. 

G.H.B • ... 0« H* Baily. 

F.B. ... .. ... F. Borlase. 

G.W.0 6. W.Creaton. 

J*6.F. .* J, B» Foller* 

B.M.B.G B. M. B. Glosse. 

J.W.H. ... ... t.« J» W* Harvey. 

GJB. ,.« G. Holden. 

B.A.I ... B. A» niingworth. 

F.J.H.J. ... ,.. F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

G.K ... G. Knnbley. 

J.H.L ,. J. H. Lambert. 

C.E.L. ,.« G. E. Lawson. 

F.M P. Macqnoid. 

J.B.O J. B. Oakeley. 

GO. ... ... ... G.Owen. 

B.F. ... B« Fhayre. 

S.A.B. ... ... ..» 6. A. "EUtgera, 

H^. ... ... ... H. Simpson. 

CA.S. ... ... ... C. A. Bladen. 

H.G.S. ••• ... ..« H* C. Spry. 

E.imT E.imThnni. 

T.T T. Tilleard. 

F.F.W F.F.White. 



Kestrel (Falco tinnTmciiIns)--egg May 8th, S. A. B. 

Sparrow Hawk (Falco nisns) egg May 9th, E. im T. 

Bam Owl (Strix flammea) young birds, observed' by £. im T, April 22nd. 

Tawney Owl (Strix alnoo) young birds tskken by — Fenwick, April 29th. 

Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa griseola) — ^young birds. May 80th, E. im T. 

Missel Thrush (Turdus visoivoms)— «gg March 16th, 8. A. B* 

Fieldfare (Turdus pilari8)--H3een April I8th, F. J. H. J. 

Song Trush (Turdus musicus)— egg March 13th, G. H. 

Blackbird (Turdus merula)--«gg March 22nd, 8. A. B. 
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Bing Oazel (Tardus iorqaatiu) — seen April 17th, £. im T. ; egg May 4idi, T. T. 

Hedge Sparrow (Aooentor modolaris) — egg, F. B. — ^H. B. 

Bedbreast (SylTia mbionla)— 6 eggs March 29ih, B. P. 

Badstart (Sylvia phcenicitnia) — seen April 13th, B. im T. ; egg May 4tli, 

J. B. P. 
Stone^ohat (Sylvia mbicola) — seen April 7th, E. im T., egg May 14th, 6. O. 
Wheat-ear (Sylvia oenanthe) — seen March 28th, E. im T. 
Sedge Warbler (Sylvia phragmiti8)~egg April 25th. 
Beed-wien (Sylvia anmdinaoea) — egg May 15th, E. im T. 

Blaok-oap (Sylvia atrioapilla)~Beeii April 22nd, E. im T., egg May 8th, G.E.L. 1 

Whitethroat (Sylvia cineraa) — seen May 5th, F. J. H. J.— egg May 19th, J.B.O. 
Wood-wren (Sylvia sibilatrix) — seen May 6th, F. J. H. J. — egg May 18th, 

E. im T. 
Willow-wren (Sylvia troohilns) — ^aeen April 21st, E. im T.— egg may 4th, 

E. imT. 
Ohiff-ohaff (Sylvia mik)— seen March 29th, E. im T. 
Great Tit (FaroB migor)— egg April 16th, H. C. S. and B. M. B. G. 
Bine Tit (Pams CBBmleos)— egg April 13th, E. im T. 
Cole Tit (Pams ater)— egg May 30th, F. J. H. J. 
Long-tailed Tit (Pams oandatns)— «gg April 19th, H. G. S. 
Pied Wagtail (MotacQla Tarrellii)— egg May 10th, T. T. 
Meadow Pipit (Anthna pratensis)— egg May 11th, E. im T. 
Sl^ Lark (Alanda arvensis)— egg April 80th, B. A. B. 
Yellow-hammer (Emberiza dtrinella) — egg April 15th, K im T. 
Chaffinch (Fringilla coslebs)— «gg April 26th, F. F. W. . 
House Sparrow (Fringilla domestioa) — egg April 30th, F. F. B. 
Greenfinch (Fringilla oocoothranstee)— egg May 8th, G. W. G. 
Goldfinch (Fringilla cardnelis)— «gg May 21st, S. A. B. 
Linnet (Fringilla cannabina) — egg May 8th, J. B. O. 
Starling (Stnmns vnlgarisj — egg April 18th, G. A. S. 
Book (Gorvas fimgilegas)— egg March 17th, T. T.— B. A. I. 
Jackdaw (Gorvas monedola)— egg April 13th, J. H. L. 
Magpie (Gorvas pica) — egg April 18th, F. B. 
Green Woodpecker (Pious viridis)— egg May 18th, E im T. 
Spotted Woodpecker (Pious major) — obtained May 28th, E. im T. 
Creeper (Gerthia familiaris) -egg May 4th, G. E. 
Wren (Troglodytes europffius)— egg May Ist, E. im T. 
Cuckoo (Gucnlus canorus) — seen April 8th, G. H. B. ; egg May 8th, P. M. 
Swallow (Himndo rustioa)— seen April 3rd, J. W. H.; egg May 15th, T. T. 
Martin (Hirundo arbica)~fleen April 21st, E. im T. 
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Sand Martin (Hirando riparia) — seen April 8th, S. A« B. 

Swift (Oypselus apns) — seen April 22nd, E. im T. 

Stock Dove (Oolnmba SDnas) — egg March 21st, T. T. 

Turtle Dove (Golnmba Tnrtur)--seen May SOth, B. im T. 

Pheasant (Phasianns colchicns) — egg May 5th, E. im T. 

Partridge (Perdix cinerea) — egg May 2nd, G. K, 

Quail (Gotnmix vulgaris) — seen April 21st, B. im T. Seven eggs, June 22, T. T. 

Stone Curlew (sedionemus crepitans)-i-seen April 15th, B. im T. ; egg May 

19th, G. H. 
Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus) — egg March 28th, S, A. R. & J. B. O. 
Common Sandpiper (Totanns hypoleucus) — seen April 20th, E. im T. 
Land-rail (Gallinula crex) — seen April 22nd, E. im T. ; egg May 20th, T, T. 
Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus) — egg April 4th, E. im T. 
Coot (Fulica atra) — seen plentifully at Swindon Reservoir, June 1st, B. im T. 
Little Grebe (Podiceps minor) — egg April 11th, T. T. 
Common Gull (Lams canus) — seen April 20th, E. im T, 



The following donations have been made to the Ornithological Collection 

during the half: — 

Specimens of the 

1 Sparrow Hawk (Falco nisus) — by M. H. Smith. 

1 Short-eared Owl (Strix brachyotus) — by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla) — by ditto. 

1 Song Thrush (Turdus musicus) — ^by ditto. 

1 Golden-crested Wren (Regulus cristatus) — ^by J. B. Oakeley. 

1 Meadow Pipit (Anthus pratensis) — ^by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Yellow hammer (Emberiza citrinella) — ^by ditto. 

1 Green Woodpecker (Picus viridis) — by ditto. 

2 Spotted Woodpecker (Picus major) — by the Rev. T. A. Preston. 
1 Swallow (Hirundo rustica) — by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Martin (Hirundo urbica) — by ditto. 

1 Swift (Cypselus apus) — ^by ditto. 

3 Quail (Cotumix vulgaris) — ^by E. im Thum. 
1 Heron (Ardea cinerea) by M. H. Smith. 

1 Snipe (Scolopax gallinago) — ^by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Common Sandpiper (Tetanus hypoleucus) — ^by Mr. Nichols. 



Eggs of the following have been presented to the Society by H. 0. Mercer, 
Esq. : — 

Kestrel, Sparrowhawk, Red-backed Shrike, Pied Flycatcher, Song Thrush, 
Redstart, Stonechat, Whinchat, Wheatear, Sedge Warbler, Reed-wren (2), 
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Nightingale (2), Blackcap, Whitethroat, WiUow-wron (2), Golden-erested Wren 
(9), Great Tit, Blue Tit, Pied WagtaQ (2), Meadow Pipit, Skylark (3), Honse- 
sparrow (5), GreenJBnoh, Goldfinch (2), Linnet, Bnllfineh (3), Book (3), Jack, 
daw (5), Jay (2), Creeper (2), Wren, Swallow, Martin (3), Sand Martin (2), 
Swift, Nightjar (2), Turtle Dore, Lapwing (7), Sanderling, Common Sandpiper, 
Norfolk Plover, Donlin, Moorhen (2), Dabchick (2), Bed-throated Bivcr. 

A model of a Great Auk's egg in the collection of Professor Newton has 
been presented by Mr. Baker, of Cambridge ; and an e^g of the White-tailed 
Eagle by C. E. Lawson. 



A collection of Nests has also been started, and consists at present of 
abont 40 specimens, the principal of which are : — 
Bed-backed Shrike — presented by E. im Thnm. 
Missel Thmsh 



Song Thrash 

Blackbird 

Hedge-sparrow 

Stone-chat 

Whinchat 

Wheatear 

Grasshopper Warbler (?) 

Willow Wren 

Golden-crested Wren (2) 

Greater Titmouse 

Long-tailed Titmouse 

Pied Wagtail 

Meadow Pipit 

Black-headed Bunting 

Yellow-hammer 

Chaffinch 

Hawfinch 

Wren 

Swallow 
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C. A. Sladen. 
E. im Thum. 



if 
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H. C. Spry. 
B. Phayre. 
E. im Thum. 
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Rev. J. S. Thomas. 

B. im Thum. 

C. M. Bull, Esq. 
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COLLECTION OF COINS. 



SILVER COINS. 
Qroat ol Edward I. — ^Mr. C. Brampton. 
Ditto of Richard II. 

Henry IV. '\ 

Edward VI. f u^ n. n. lur u 
Henry VIII. [ ^^ ^' ^' ^''''''^' 
Elizabeth ) 

James I. — by A. D. Nind. 

Eh'zabeth— by B. C. Sewell. 

Charles II., sixpence — by A. D. Nind. 

Ditto, shilling — by J. C. Brown. 

William and Mary, sixpence — by A. D. Nind. 

Anne, shilling — by G. C. Brown. 

George II., sixpence — by ditto. 

Ditto, shilling and two shillings — ^by Freeman. 

George III., two shillings — by E. C. Sewell. 

Victoria, penny, three- half-pence, and twopence, by C. Irwin 

COPPER COINS. 
Charles I., half-penny. 
William and Mary, penny — J. C. Brown. 
Ditto, half-penny — A. D. Nind. 
Grcorge II., farthing and penny, by ditto. 
George HI., 2d., by H. S. Dickinson. 
Ditto, half-penny and farthing — ^by Chnrchill. 
Ditto, penny and half-penny — ^by G. A. W. Tate. 
George IV., farthing, halfpenny, and a ponny— by ditto. 
William IV., farthing, halfpenny, and a penny — by ditto. 

ROMAN COINS, By J. C. Brown. 
Silver donarins of Antonius Pius 
Copper coin of ditto. 
Ditto of Faustina. 
Ditto of CommodDS 

And seven of which the inscriptions are unintelligible. 
Coin of Constantias by A. D. Nind. 
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ACCOUNTS. 



BVCEIPTB. £ 8. d. 

BaUnoe from last Half-year 3 8 10 

SabaoriptioiiB 6 1 

,Dooatioii8 9 8 6 

Saloof Bopoii, Xmas, 1867 15 2 
Sale of back Beports ...10 



£36 4 



Expenditure. 




£ 8. 


d. 


Carriage of Minerals 




2 





Fhid Mr. Hillier ... . 




6 16 





Candles 




3 


6 


Gun 







6 


Mr. Hillier 




10 19 





Mr. Perkins 




12 2 


6 


Book Aeoonnt 




3 12 





Balance in hand. 




1 4 10 



£35 4 



LIST OF DONATIONS. 



•*• 



F. J. H. Jenkinson 

G. H. Dawson ... 
H. M. Hilton ... 
C. E. G. Crawford 
E. B. Henderson 

A. Armstrong, Esq. 
C. Hodgson, Esq., 
Mrs. Korrifl, Epsom 
Bev. J. 8. Thomas 
Miss Corrie .., 
Sir M. Smith ... 
P. P. Smith, Esq. 
Bey. H. Bell ... 
P. Storr, Esq. ... 

B. F. Isaacson, Esq. 
J. W. Mills, Esq. 
A. C. Almack, Esq. 
W. W. Dayman, Esq. 
T. B. Diimergae, Esq. ... 

Smaller 



•*• 



..« 



••< 



£ 8. 


d. 


1 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


1 





1 1 





2 





1 





1 





10 





7 


6 


17 


6 


2 


6 


1 10 


6 


10 


G 


10 


6 


2 








6 



9 8 6 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



Vols. Donob. 

!• Birdaof Bucks and Berks... H. B. H.Prinoe 

Leopold. 

1. Ditto ... ••• ... ... ••• •.. ... Bev.B.Daokwoth. 

2. Stainton's Manual of British Butterflies and Moths ... Bey. H. Bell. 

2. Humphrey's Coin Collector's Manual G. G. Monck. 

1. Bate's Naturalist on the Amazons G. H. Dawson. 

1. Stainton's British Butterflies and Moths ^ Ck n ai ^u w 

1. Bye's British Beetles / 3ww^?^^'5^' 

1. Shuckard's British Bees ( "^ Jt w^TT^'^' 

1. Flue's British Ferns J (^J. W. Mills,lS8q. 

1. Wood's Geology for the Million F.S.Strickland. 

2. Darwin's Animals and Plants under Domestication ... Miss B. Corrie. 

Various papers on Natural History Subjects Bev. A.O. Smith. 

Report of the Bugby School N. H. Society The Society. 

List of Plants and Ferns within 4 miles of Bugby 

Close F. G. Kitchener, 

Esq. 

Sft^nt^ ^^""^ } ^^' ^ ^^ ^^ ^^- J- ^- ^°"®'- 

The "Ibis" •) For the 

The " Entomologist " \ Bev. T. A. Preston. 

The <* Entomologist's Monthly Magazine" ) Half Year 

?£: «"i^S^"Magazme" } '^ *>« Half Year Purchased. 



ICABLBOBOUGH : 
C. FEE&INS, P&IIfTBB, HIOH-STBEET. 
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PEIZE ESSAY ON PIGEONS, BY G. B. MANISTT. 



1. — First, as to the Pigeon itself. It is hardly necessary for me to state 
that there are many different kinds of pigeons, totally differing from each 
other, as for instance the Carrier, whose rapid flight seems almost fabnlons, 
and on the other hand the Fantail, a very poor flier indeed, and of quite a 
different appearance from the Carrier. The Tumbler is one of the prettiest, 
and in my opinion the most amnsing species of all, and it is of Tumblers that 
I shall speak. 

2. — ^Then as to the naJtwre of the Pigeon. They are very Tiot-natured birds, 
so to speak, and when it is raining yon nmy constantly see them lying first 
on one side with one wing raised to let the rain fkll under it and cool it, and 
then doing the same on the other. They are also very fond of a bathe, and 
wiU dip themselves into the muddiest water rather than have no bathe at alL 
801M is very much to their taste, and it is generally believed that they will not 
leave a pigeon house while there is a lump of rock salt or indeed any salt in it. 
Pigeons, as it is pretty well known, have a very strong attachment to th^ 
place where they were boi*n and reared. This is especially seen in Carriers, 
which will fly enormous distances to return to their old house. Tumblers, 
however, and other kinds soon get reconciled to a new abode, provided they 
are pretty happy there, that is to say if they have ' husbands' or < wives ' as 
the case may be, and other bird-like comforts. Pigeons of every spedes, I 
think I may say, have most ravenous appetites, and the Woodpigeon is (I 
believe truly) said to eat twice its own weight of food every day. Whenever I have 
shot Woodpigeons towards evening I have always found their crops as fall as 
possible, even uncomfortably so, I should have imagined. An instance of this 
greediness in tame pigeons occurred once among my own set or * kit ' as it is 
generally called. I one day accidentally left the com box open for a short 
time, when one of my pigeons hopped in without my noticing it, and was 
so intent on his food that he did not attempt to get out when the lid was shut 
down. I missed this pigeon the whole of the day and was beginning to think 
it must have strayed away or been oaptured, when on going to the 
box in the evening I there discovered the wretched bird looking a most 
piteous object. It had evidently been eating as fast as it possibly could until 
it was unable to eat any more $ its crop was very much swollen out with com, 
and it actually could not hold up its head, from the weight of the food it had 
stowed away. I thought at first that it would die, but the next morning it 
seemed almost recovered and ready for a repetition of the meaJ. 

8. — Habits — ^Under this head I intend to include nearly all that I have to 
say. In order to explain how it was that I studied the habits of pigeons so 
closely, I must mention that I used to keep them in a double loft, and used 
to remain quiet in one while the pigeons were in the other. 



Almoti tlie ttnt thmg that I noticed on beginning to keep pigeons was 
the manner in which they at once get aocnstomed to any object ; forinstanoe, I 
brought a pair of Pigeons rather late one night into the loft, and pnt them on 
a beam to roost for the night. The next night I saw them at roost 
again in just the same place, which they oocapied regnlarly ever afterwards. 
Again, if I pat a little straw into a nest and put a pair of pigeons into it they 
would ofbener than not keep to that nest. I once watched a very interesting 
fight for a nest. Two birds had had it for some time, and no doubt thought 
they were quite safe in their abode, when one day, for some reason or other, 
another pair took a fancy to the same nest. The male intruder flew np to the 
nest and tried to take qniet possession, bnt the old inhabitant of the same sex 
did not seem quite so willing to give it np, and a stand-np fight ensned. 
Perhaps it woold be as well jnst to say a few words in passing on the manner 
of fighting among pig^eons. They of course nse their beaks, as we should 
naturally expect ; but that is not all, for they also use their wings. Indeed I 
think the wing is by far the more formidable member, as the beak is not strong 
in Pigeons as it is in Jackdaws, &c., while the wing is yery powerful, to enable 
the bird to fly with the speed and endurance for which it is remarkable. But 
to return to where we left the combatants, they first began fighting in the 
small box where the disputed nest was, but not finding room to exert their 
ftill strength, I suppose, they adjommed to a conyenient broad ledge and there 
pecked and struck out with their wings to their heart's content. I watched 
them until they were so tired that they were both forced to retire from the 
lists for breathing time. I then left them, but in the afternoon I again went 
to see what they had decided about the nest, and lo ! they were hard at it 
again. The contest was decided that evening, and the old inhabitants were 
turned out. Pigeons, like other "gentle doves,'' are by no means so gentle as 
is generally supposed, but, on the contrary, fighting is rather a favourite 
amusement with them, and some of them cany the science to a high pitch of 
perfection. Though Pigeons are so quarrelsome with one another, they cer- 
tainly are gentle to men, and often become very much attached to a person 
who feeds them and treats them kindly. I had mine very tame for some time, 
and if I held out my hand and whistled they would immediately fly down and 
settle on me and begin hunting about for something to eat. Sometimes I 
used to put a pea between my lips, and they would peck at it in a most 
indefatigable manner, until I let them have it. One great favourite that I 
had used frequently to drink out of a wine-glass, sitting on my hand. 

It is very amusing to place a looking-glass where the Pigeons can get at 
it, for either from conceit or some other cause, they strut about before it, and 
000 and spread their tails out in a ludicrous manner ; and every now and then 
they go to look for the imaginary pigeon, their own likeness, behind the glass 
where of course they see nothing and return to re-assure themselves that 
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there was really something before, which they were cooing at. I think for 
my own part that it is rather a fallacy to suppose, as is sometimes done, that a 
glass has the power of attracting stray pigeons, and of making your own 
pigeons stay at home, instead of wandering away as they are occasionally apt 
to do. 

The most interesting time to watch the habits of Pigeons is when they 
are breeding, to see them building their nests, hatching their eggs, and feeding 
their young, all in the most systematic, regular, manner. 

The nest is not an object of much care to them, and they will sometimes 
lay their eggs on the bare floor or wherever the nest should be. When they 
do build one, they make it of straw, and one sits inside arranging the straws 
one by one as the other supplies them. When the nest is completed they are 
not long before they make use of it. I noticed that they always laid the first 
egg somewhere about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and then after missing a day 
they would lay the second between 1 and 2 o'clock in the day time, two days 
after the first. This rule was never once broken while I kept pigeons, which 
is one instance of the regularity I mentioned. Almost directly after the 
second egg (for they never have more than two, at least I never saw one with 
more) they begin the operation of sitting, the most troublesome of all I should 
say, or rather perhaps the most trying, as they have to be sitting constantly 
on the eggs for about three weeks, i.e. to say fix>m 19 to 21 days. They are 
never less than 19, but sometimes they are one, or perhaps two days over the 
21, before they hatch. Here again they shew their systematic nature, for 
when the eggs have been hatched they carefally put one half of the shell 
inside the other and generally throw them out of the nest. If ever you have 
seen eggs broken for cooking purposes, I have no doubt you wUl have noticed 
the cook treat the shells just as pigeons do. Sometimes one eggishatchedadayor 
so before the other, and very often either one or both of them become addled. 
The reason for this, I imagine, is in some cases that mice get into the nest and 
disturb the birds when sitting, but no doubt there are other causes as well. 
Some pigeons in fact do not seem to like the trouble of sitting on their eggs, 
and leave them until they get cold and become addled. Others again go to 
just the opposite extreme, and like to be sitting always. I had a pair which 
never had any eggs, but were for all that very fond of building nests and 
sitting by the week together on imaginary eggs. I thought it would be rather 
a good thing to give them something to take care of, and so I put a Wood- 
pigeon's egg in their nest. They seemed highly pleased with the acquisition, 
began at once to sit, and hatched it in due time. The young pigeon was growing 
very fast and had attained a considerable size, when one day I discovered the wret- 
ched creature on the floor smashed flat. I believe some one must have trodden 
on it accidentally. I was rather disappointed, as I had wished to try and keep 
the wild pigeon with my tames ones, and see if he would become domesticated. 



Bather an intereatiiig fitot, in m j opixiion, is, that while a pair of Pigeona toe 
mttxng, the male bird always stays on the eggs during the day-time^ and the 
female through the night, from about 5 in the afternoon. By this arrange- 
ment the 'paterfamilias' certainly has the hardest work, as it mnst be rather 
trying to stay in all day when yon might be ont and enjoying yourself* His 
partner, on the other hand, merely has to sleep in the nest instead of on a 
beam or elsewhere, and is at liberty all day. Of coarse the old gentleman has 
about 6 minutes or so for his dinner, but that is all. Young Pigeons grow 
wonderfdlly fiist when they have been out of the shell a day or two, and in 
about three weeks they begin to move about and just fly short distances. But 
their powers of getting food for themselves do not come on so fast, for they 
can fly pretty well a considerable time before they can feed themselves. While 
they are in the nest both the old birds feed them alike, and not as sparrows and 
other birds do, by bring^ing them a beak-full at a time, but they produce it 
from their crops, and make a very peculiar noise in the performance. Wben 
the young ones are out of the nest, they are constantly troubling their parents 
to feed them, and while being fed flutter their wings, and seem just as 
if they were coaxing or thanking the old birds, as with one of their wings they 
keep patting them on the back. 

As soon as they have reared one pair of young ones, even before they have 
left them to get their own food, the old Piegons again lay, (in the same nest), 
sit, hatch, and go through the same course as I have described, and this they 
do through more than half the year, so that they have several fomilies at the end 
of the season, and sometimes children's children. 

The reason for keeping ' Tumblers ' in preference to other kinds of Pigeona 
is, of course, the pleasure of watching them. When the young ones can fly 
pretty well then is the best time for getting them all into training, as they seem 
to enjoy exercise then, but as they grow older, unless kept up to the mark by 
being flown reg^ularly every day, they relapse into lazy habits. They look very 
pretty when they fly well together, and keep tumbling over and over, especially 
if they are up high in the air. The young ones do not attempt to tumble until 
they can fly as well as the old ones, andthey practise by themselves frequently. 
I saw a pigeon once, it was not my own, that used to thow himself over and 
over so many times and so fast that he could not always stop himself, and one 
day he suddenly found himself on the groimd, when he no doubt thought he 
was high up in the air. He hurt himself rather, and lost a considerable amount 
of feathers by his fall. That was the only instance that I ever saw of « Pigeon 
not being able to stop while tumbling, for most of them do it with the 
greatest ease, apparently. Tumblers should never be mixed with other pigeons, 
as they try and keep up with them when flying, and to enable them to do this 
they must stop tumbling almost altogether. 
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PREFACE . 



One of the soundest and most encouraging points in the progress of our 
Society, is the extent to which donations continue to flow in to the 
Museum. On a later page a complete list of such contributions during the 
past half-year will be found. It will be enough here to remark with 
pleasure on the kind interest which has been displayed towards the 
Society by some of our neighbours in the town of Marlborough. Mr. 
Baverstock, in August last, presented us with an enlarged photograph of 
the President, of remarkable excellence and fidelity. We have also received 
presents from Mr. Parker, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Gauntlett, and Mr. Chivers, 
the latter giving a curious silver plate, of Chinese workmanship, probably 
an honorary badge conferred on a soldier by the Mandarin of hia district.* 
Our special thanks are also due to the following donors beyond the limits 
of the Society, Bev. A. Butler (late Head Master of Haileybury), Bev. C. 
Soames, Dr. Walker, Mr. Dixon, and Dr. G. W. Elwes, who has kindly sent 
several contributions of interest. 

Notices of all kinds that the season and > the weather have permitted 
have been quite up to the average of vigour and interest, and the attend- 
ance at the fortnightly meetings, taking the half-year throughout, has 
been satisfactory. 

It has been brought as a charge against our proceedings that the 
Report contains more papers by outsiders or by Hon. Members, than by 



* This plate was sent for explanation to Bev. G. E. Moule, B.A., of 
Ningpo, in China, at present making a stay in England, who kindly sent 
a full account of the inscriptioQ. 



aotoal members of the Society. In reply to this we maj observe, that 
actual members have borne, and bear, their fall share of work in this 
department. It scaroely requires explanation, however, that for the purposes 
of Ota report the most interesting and comprehensive papers have to be 
selected, and that these naturally come, in many cases, from the maturer 
hands of those who are kind enough to assist us from outside or from the 
honorary list 

Bemarkable vigour has been shewn throughout the past half-year by the 
Geological Section. During the'fine summer weather at its commencement, 
Mr. Dixon kindly undertook two interesting excursions, one to Oare Hill, 
frtmi whence the denudation of Pewsey Vale and some tertiary patches 
were pointed out, and the other to the Valley of Stones. F. Giles is now 
the head of this Section, as G. E. Manisty has undertaken the duties of 
Secretary. The loss of E. im Thum has been severely felt in the 
Ornithological Section, where his services had been extremely useful. 

This is the proper place to call attention to the fact that the honorary 
list, originally confined to Mastera, is now open to any Old Marlburians who 
feel inclined to join it on the usual terms. It is hoped that we thus may secure 
the co-operation of some former members of the School who left before the 
Society had come into play. 

The President, besides his weekly lectures on Botany, has been leoturing 
certain Forms in the Upper School on Botany and Physiology. In connection 
with the latter lecture, which has been received with very marked interest, 
the President is also forming a Physiological Museum adjoining Mr. 
Maodonald's Class Boom in the Old House. Contributions to this collection 
would be gladly received by Mr. Preston. We are sure that this kind of 
movement will be hailed with satisfaction by anyone who is interested in the 
sound progress of Natural knowledge amongst us. 
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RULES. 



1. — ^That thia Society be called the Marlborough College Natural History 
Society. 

Constitution. 
2. — ^That the Society consist of Members and Honorary Members. 

Officers. 
3. — That the officers of the Society consist of a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Mana>gement. 
4. — That the afiairs of the Society be conducted by a Committee, coneist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society ; three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

President, 
5.— That in case of an equality of votes, the President shall have a double 
or casting vote. 

6. — That in the absence of the President, the Conmuttee be empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

Committee. 

7. — That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8. — That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretary in Editing the Beport. 

Secreta/ry. 

9. — That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Reports of the Society j to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the Society. 

10. — That in the absence of the Secretary from any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings bo taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 



IZVeasurer. 

11. — That the duties of the Treasurer be to collect all sums of money due 
to the Society ; to receive all donations of money ; and to disburse all sums 
payable by the Society out of the funds entrusted to him. 

12. — ^That the Treasurer ftimish half-yearly a detailed account of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements to be audited by the Committee. 

18. — That the funds of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasurer without the signature of the 
President to the order, or in his absence that of the Secretary. 

Lihraaicm. 

14. — That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Library, with the names of the donors ; to see that the Library Begulations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Society. 

^ Lihra/ry. 

15. — That any Memher of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain volumes, to be decided 
on by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16. — ^That if any Member wishes to take a volume fi*om the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — That every volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18. — ^That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any further proceeding 
in the matter. 

Museum. 

19. — That any member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time if 
the privileges be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
such other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21. — ^That in all cases the Museum be used for the study of Natural 
History alone, and ijiot as an ordinary Beading Boom. 



22.— That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 

23. — ^That every Member pay a half-yearly sabscription of 2s. 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24. — ^That if a member be elected at, or after the Quarter, he shall only 
pay Is. on Bleotion. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be present, to state their opinions, 
and to Yote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introduce a visitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introduce 
a visitor to the Museum ; and to have a copy of the report half-yearly. 

Visitors, 
26. — That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as Visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
number of members who attend, the President and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

Honorary Mernbers. 
27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

SiLspension of Members. 
28. — That any member be liable to be excluded from the Society by the 
Committee if, in their opinion, he shall have foiled to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society. 

Sections. 

29. — That sections be formed for the more accurate study of the different 
branches of Natural History, and that the Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly firom Members of the Society. 

30. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as often as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the Head of that section, may attend. 

Meetings, 
31. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
saryt 

New Bides. 
32. — That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new rule 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seoonded by another 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD AUGUST 21st, 1868. 



The following donations were annonnoed, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors I— 
A specimen of Apatite, by S. B. Dixon, Esq. 
A Swiss specimen of the Queen of Spain Fritillary (H, Lathoma), by Bev. 

A. Butler. 
A box of moths, by A. Marshall. 
Three Quail's eggs, by T. Tilleard. 
A specimen of Bee-eater from Spain, by E. S. Preston. 
A collection of about 70 Coins, mostly Boman, by E. G. Sewell. 
Another collection of about 50 Coins, by G. E. G. Crawford. 
An Indian gold rupee, by C. A. Harrison. 

Exhibitions. 
Geology, — Calamite from the Coal-measures by E. Almack. 

A piece of Shakspeare's Cliff, by H. M. Hilton. 
Entomology. — ^A box of moths collected by himself, by H. M. Hilton. 

A series of varieties of Cosmia Trapezma, by A. C. Hilton. 
Ornithology, — A Nightingale's nest from Bucks, by E. Almack. 

An Indian Jay, by J. B. Oakeley. 

A collection of eggs sent by Mr. Baker of Cambridge. 
ArchoBology, — ^A collection of English Coins, by H. S. Sankey. 
Botomj, — Specimens of hemp and Hordeum Pratense (new to the List), by the 
President. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Baverstock for his presentation to the Society of 
the President's portrait was proposed and unanimously carried. 

F. GKles was elected a Member. 

There were 66 persons present : 4 Honorary Members, 25 Members, and 37 
Visitors. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 4rH, 1868. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 
Several Eocene fossils from Bognor, by F. Giles. 
A Chinese silver medal, by Mr. Chivers of Marlborough. 
The jaw of a young Shark, by Mr. Hawkins. 
White's " Natural History of Selborne," by F, Madan. 
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Exhibitions. 
Gooloijy. — A species of Ammonite from the Lias, hy £. Almack. 
Entomology. — ^A box of moths, captured by himself, by H. M. Hilton, who 
passed round a list of notices for August. 
A GonyolvnluB Hawk-moth, (8, OowvolvtiU), by the President. 
A Homefs nest, by £. im Thum. 
Arch(Bology. — ^A piece of Boman pavement from Ghedworth, by E. C. Sewell. 
An ancient Boman lamp, and a monk's arm-bone from the oonyent of the 
Gapucini, at Bome, by F. Storr, Esq. 
Botany. — ^A living specimen of the New Holland Pitcher-plant, (GepJudohts 

folliculoHs) by E. im Thum. 
Zoology. — Two teeth of a Spermaceti Whale, lent by Mr. Hawkins. 

A hare's head, in which the teeth were greatly malformed^ by the 

President. 
F. Storb, Esq., read the following paper on the 

METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. 

The word Metamorphosis will be familiar to most of you, though the 
connection in which it is used may sound strange to many.. Some of you may 
remember Proteus' complaint in the '* Two Gentlemen of Verona," 

" Thou Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me. 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my time." 
(a result which it is to be hoped will not follow from our study of Natural 
History to-night). 

All of you have heard of, if you have not read, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
tho loves of Apollo and Daphne, of Tereus and Philomel, of Pan and Syrinx, 

'* How down Msanalus 

I pursued a maiden and grasped a reid, 

Gods and men, we are all deluded thus." 
The changes I have to tell you of to-night are not less wonderful though 
they rest on better evidence, in fact the evidence of your own senses, as I 
hope to show you before I have done. But before I proceed to my subject, it 
may not be out of place to ask you a question, the answer to which is not so 
obvious as at first sight it soems. Why do you disbelieve such stories ? Oh, 
you will say, no one ever did believe them. Take another case then. Sir 
John Mandeville, by all reports a very honest gentlemen, tells us that in his 
travels he came across a nation who were blessed with very broad feet, so 
broad that they used them for parasols and sat under their shadow, for it was 
a hot climate they lived in. No one believes this now-a-days ; and yet when 
Mr. Lewes tells of polypi who can turn themselves inside out, convert their 
backs into stomachs, and live on very comfortably, we are content to take his 
word for it. Why do we believe the one story and reject the other ? What 
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is oar test of credibility P Is it not this— the uniformity of Nature, uniformity 
subject it is true to endless variety, but varying only within certain limits and 
subject to certain unvarying laws. 

To return to our subject : the word metamorphosis in its technical sense 
is, strictly speaking, confined to the animal kingdom. It is first used by 
Henry to express the various changes the animal undergoes in its developement 
from the foetus to the adult. Just in the same way the entomologist applies it 
to the various changes of the insect from grub to chrysalis, and from chrysalis 
to imago. 

The conception you must form of the metamorphosis of plants is slightly 
different to this. The leaf does not change into pistil and petal, nor does the 
pistil in its turn produce the leaf. That would be Metamorphosis in the 
proper sense of the word : rather wo must represent to ourselves the whole 
plant as a series of repetitions of the same type variously modified, and that 
type we have agreed to call the leaf. 

Such is a bare statement of the theory which has received the name of 
Metamorphosis of plants. Strange as it may appear to you, calyx, corolla, 
bud, stamens, pistU, differing as they do in colour, form, and consistency, are 
but modifications of one type, variously dispersed, a very Proteus we may call 
it, but always like Proteus (if we possess the proper charm), reducible to tho 
original type, which type is the leaf. Before proceeding to discuss in order 
the various parts of the plant, I will take one instance of Metamorphosis with 
which you are all familiar, which you have seen a thousand times, though I 
dare say none of you has ever paid attention to it, or thought of asking 
himself the explanation of it. You all know a garden rose, you most of you 
know that it is the same plant as the hedge rose, only modified by cultivation, 
you can tell me in terms more or less vague the difference between the two 
fiowers. But I doubt whether any of you, if he has not read modem books of 
botany, can describe exactly what has taken place to turn a dog-rose into a 
cabbage-rose. Now put the two side by side, you will see that the dog-rose, 
has 5 petals, and an indefinite number of stamens, the cabbage-rose has an 
indefinite number of petals and comparatively few stamens, sometimes none 
at all. Is not the natural conclusion this, the petals have been transformed 
into stamens ? 

This is^what is called by Botanists irregular Metamorphosis, an anomaly 
produced by cultivation, a retrograde step, so to speak ; the usual order has 
boon reversed. But it is from these hisiis iiaturcBf these freaks of nature, that we 
gain the clue by which to trace her regular method of operation. From tho 
exception we learn the rule, just as the physician by studying disease arrives 
at the laws of health. 

We will now examine the regula/r Metamorphosis as it proceeds from tho 
seed to tho porfoot fiowor. When a seed begins to gorminato, the first organ 
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ofitsnpward g^wth assumes very yarioiis forms, but they all have reoeiyed the 
oommon name of cotyledons or seod-leavos. When below ground, they are 
thick and fleshy, bat when appearing above ground, they are flatter and 
greenish, and in some plants, as the lime and sycamore, bear a close resem- 
blanoe to the loaf. On being exposed to light and air their snrfaoe 
aBsnmes a deeper gpi^en, is intersected with veins, and approaches more and 
more closely to the tme leaf. They appear in pairs or, if more than two, start 
from a oommon axis, whereas the subsequent leaves are oftener alternate. 

The first leaves of the plant differ from the cotyledons in their flatness and 
delicate texture, but they are still imperfect as compared with the upper 
leaves of the plant ; at each successive stage the midrib lengthens, and the 
leaf itself becomes more deeply notched and indented. Nor are wo at a loss 
to discover the means by which this elaboration is effected. It is due to the 
chemical action of those omnipresent sigents light and air. The cotyledona 
are charged with a crude kind of sap, and this is gradually rarified and 
sublimated in the upward progress of the plant. We have a curious proof of 
this in the leaves of the water-ranunculus and other aquatic plants. Some of 
these are found beneath the water, and these are capillaceous, hair-like or 
stringy, like sea-weed, others exposed to the sun and air are broad and 
have their veins connected like other leaves. 

George Stephenson was once staying with Sir Robert Feel, at his seat near 
Tamworth. " What is it," asked the engineer, as they watched an express train 
flying past, " that's driving that train ?*' "One of your black drivers I suppose," 
said Sir Bobert. ** No." " Steam, then, I suppose you mean." " No, try 
again." " I give it up." " It's bottled sunlight " said Stephenson. And so it 
was, it was by the chemical action of the sun's rays that the tree had 
elaborated that carbon which had for centurios lain dormant in the bowels of 
the earth, till it was dug up and converted into active force and set to turn 
the wheels of that wonderful mechanism which Stephenson himself invented. 

But like Jack the Giant-killer we must make haste and mount our bean 
stalk till we reach the blossom. How soon that will be, depends on the 
amount of nourishment the plant receives, and this stage may be indefinitely 
accelerated or retarded. For no blossom can be formed till the crude juices 
have been carried off" and the sap sufficiently elaborated. 

When this condition is attained, the stem begins to taper, shoots rapidly 
upwards from the node at which the last leaves were formed, and developes 
simultaneously a whorl of leaves round an axis, called by the collective name 
of calyx ; the separate leaves which form it are called sepals. That these are 
leaves, the same organs in fact as those whoso formation we have been 
observing on the stem, is a fact which admits of the clearest proof. It is true 
that, unlike the stem loaves, they are collected round a common centre, but this 
phenomenon we have witnessed already in the cotyledons. The only other 
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remarkable difference is that they are more or less closely united together. 
But it is a well known law that organs in close contiguity hare a constant 
tendency to cohere, and we may observe in different plants or sometimes in differ- 
ent specimens, the sabtlo gradations by which the polysepalous passes into the 
monosepalous calyx. You may observe, too, in many plants two or more small 
leaves under the calyx, and differing only in size from the regular stem leaves. 
So, too, the common calyx or involucre of composite flowers, such as the 
Marigold, presents a striking example of the gradual transition from loaf to 
sepal. Some flowers again, as the Fink, have a second outside calyx, called 
the epicalyx, a sort of preliminary attempt of Nature at the regular calyx. 

Wo have seen how the calyx is produced by the contraction and compression 
of the leaves ; by a similar process the next whorl is formed immediately 
inside tlie first, differing still further in colour and texture from the ordinary 
leaf. One might almost compare the calyx to a rude pipe from f^hich the 
corolla like a rainbow-coloured bubble — 

" Mille trahens varies adverse sole colores " 
is blown. Yet oven here the close resemblance between a petal and a leaf is 
so well marked that no one would dispute it when it had onco been pointed out 
to him. The separate parts of each, midrib, claw and petiole, blade and 
lamina, whether called by the same or distinctive names, all are strictly 
analogous. And, as in the calyx, there is no lack of witness in which we may 
mark the transition not fully completed or only just beg^n. You may often 
notice half-way up the stem of the tulip coloured leaves, petals, as it were, born 
before their time. The petals of the white water lily are of a deep green on 
the outside, while the inner side is a pinkish white, an evident approximation 
to the colour of the petals. 

So far you will have had no difficulty in following me, the connection 
between the different parts has been comparatively simple and obvious. The 
next step, as I hope to prove to you, rests on no less satisfactory evidence, but 
it is not so conspicuous, it will require a greater stretch of the imagination, or, 
more strictly speaking, of the reason, to grasp it. Nothing less like a leaf at 
flrst sight than those sticks with a knob at the top which form the next 
whorl of the flower. But look a little closer. Observe that the stamen, like 
the leaf, consists of two parts, the lower part is thin and staJk-like, the upper 
part is thickened and divided into two lobes, separated by a connective. It 
is in fact a leaf with the petiole (in this case called the filament) lengthened 
out, and the blade (now called the anther) contracted and thickened. This is 
what analogy would lead us to expect, but it is placed beyond all doubt by 
what happens in abnormal cases or monstrosities, as they are called by 
Botanists. You are closely acquainted with one familiar instance, the rose, 
in which the stamens are all, or part of them, transformed into perfect petals. 
Seize the first opportunity you can of observing any quantity of roses. Jf 
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yoa are fortunate, yon will dlsoorer speoimens in which the oonTersion is 
only partial, yoa will find among perfeob oolonrod petals others which are 
contracted both in the middle and at the sides, at the end of others yon will 
observe protuberances more or less resembling a perfect anther. In the 
common water-lily yon will find it often impossible to determine where the 
petals end and the stamens begin, so subtle are the g^radations by which one 
passes into the other. 

When all the stamens are changed into petals, the flower is barren, but if, 
as often happens, any stamens are dev^eloped whilst the process by which the 
flower becomes double is going forward, fertilization may take place. 

We have now reached the last series of flower leaves which occupy the 
centre of the flower. This is called the pistil. It is sometimes single, 
sometimes consists of a number of styles, either separate or united. The 
similarity between them and the stamens is so obvious that I may pass 
quickly over this stage. In many instances the style has almost the 
appearance of a filament without an anther, in others, as the Iris, the style 
closely resembles a petal. It is within the developed pistil, as you all know, 
that the seeds are formed. A pea or bean pod is nothing but a ripened pistil, 
the pod is nothing but a leaf welded together at its edges so as to form a 
receptacle for the seeds. In other instances, as the buttercup, the ovary is 
compound. Hero a number of leaves have been folded up separately and each 
of them holds its seed. In this organ, too, similar monstrosities occur showing its 
true nature. The capsule of the pink is often transformed into a true calyx, 
and little remnants of styles and stig^mas may be observed attached to the 
tips of this division. In the family of Ferns the seeds are left unpx»tected, 
being arranged in rows on the backs of the leaflets. 

The seed itself assumes a multitude of difierent forms ; in no organ of the 
plant is there greater variety. But in each case the outer covering is nothing 
but a transformed leaf, variously adapted so as to form a complete envelope 
for the germ. I have not time to go through instances, but I recommend all 
of you who are interested in the subject to take some common fruit — ^hips and 
haws, apples, blackberries, and try and make out for yourselves, from what 
part or parts of the flower the fruit results. There cannot be a more 
instructive exercise ihan this, or one which will better show you the wonderful 
developements and changes which the various organs undergo. 

We began with the seed, and we have come back to the seed again. The 
circle is complete, we have traced the plant through all its developements. 
There is one organ, however, which I purposely omitted in its proper place, as 
not forming an internal portion of the flower iike the other parts which we 
have considered. Bat this organ presents too striking an exemplification of 
our theory to be entirely passed over. The nectary is that part of the flower 
which contains a honey-like secretion. Its form and position are most 
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▼arioas, Bometimes it is a simple gland, Bometimes a lobe of the disk, some- 
times a spar; bat it may generally be considered as a transitional stage 
between the petals and stamens, that is its osoal position ; sometimes it 
resembles a filament withoat an anther, sometimes an anther withoat a 
filament, sometimes, as in the orchids, it is an elongated petal, attaining in 
some instances nearly a foot in length. 

Some of yon may wish to know what is the relation of the bad to the 
plant. Is it a leaf or a collection of leaves ? Not exactly. A bad is an 
embryo plant, a distinct little plant in itself. There are two distinct processes 
of vegetable reprodaction, the osoal process with which yoo are already 
acquainted, and, alternating with this or proceeding simoltaneoosly, the 
moltiplication by bods. Each bod is an individoal plant, it may be transferred 
to another plant by the familiar operation of bodding, or it may establish a 
separate existence of its own, as when propagation is effected by slips or 
oattings. A bod reqoires no cotyledons becaase it is connected with and 
draws its noorishment from the parent plant. In lower organizations the 
difference between buds and seeds is imperceptible. So in those wonderfol 
elementary forms of vegetation, the Frotophytes, which occopy as it were the 
borderland between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, moltiplica- 
tion is effected by duplication and sobdivision. The original little globole or 
cell contracts like an hour-glass ; others divide into two, as though a plant were 
to shed its buds, and from these bods there sprang at once plants as fully 
formed and organized as the mother plant. In the Frotococous, for ei^ample, 
the mystical birth of Athene is effected before our very eyes. Among higher 
organizations the nearest approach to such a process is to be found in the Hen 
and Chicken daisy. Here bods are formed in the azila of the leaves of the 
involucre, which blossom at the sanie time as the mother flower. 

I have said nothing of the stem and root. Whether, as was first thought 
when this theory was originally propounded, these too ought to be referred to 
the same type, seems to me very doubtful. It is true that in some instances, 
as the orange tree and botcher's broom, the stem is flattened oot and assomes 
a very leaf-like appearance. But soch cases 6eem too exceptional to establish 
a general theory, we shall I imagine gain a troer conception of their character 
by referring them to a distinct type. Accordingly the plant will bear two 
typical forms, the leaf and the stem. 

Our explanation, so far as it goes, applies only to a single flower growing 
from a single stalk or scape, a tulip for instance. Bat from what has been said 
about buds, it will be seen that the theory holds good for all flowers, whether 
borne on a succession of pedicels, or on pedicels all springing from one point. 
All flowers developed from axillary bods are to be i^garded as perfect plants. 
Let OS go a step farther and consider a composite flower, a daisy or 
dandelion. There is first a compound oaJyx or involucre, and within this the 
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flower prodnoes all its axillary bads simnltaneonslj in the form of flowers 
placed in the closest proximity. It is as though yon drew a stalk throngh 
yonr fingers firom the root upwards tiU you held all the separate flowers 
pressed together in a thick bunch at the top. 

Before concluding I will give you two striking examples of irregular 
metamorphosis, showing how one organ passes into another, and proving 
indisputably their common origin, for in Nature's wildest freaks there is 
always method. Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. In 
the memoirs of the Paris LinnsBan Society is a very interesting account of the 
Saint Yalery apple tree ; the fiower is quite destitute of stamens and petals, 
but the calyx is formed of ten sepals in two rows, the pistil is composed of 14 
carpels. The owner of the tree saw it in full bloom seyeraJ years following 
without bearing any fruit, and was going to cut it down, but a doctor advised 
him to try fertilizing artificially the pistillate fiowers by means of complete 
flowers gathered from ordinary trees ; the experiment succeeded perfectly, and 
ever since the ladies of St. Yalery make a holiday in the month of May, and 
bring flowers with pollen to the barren tree ; each one shakes some over a 
flower, Elle fcUt sa poimne, as they call it, and attaches a riband to recognize it 
again. In the autumn the tree is covered with apples differing in size, shape, 
and colour, according to the variety from which the flower has been plucked, 
but all the apples present the same peculiarity, the apple has two cores, one in 
the middle of 6 cells like a common apple, another two-thirds of the way down 
of nine cells, showing that there are really two apples interfused and welded 
together. The double calyx shows clearly that there will be two calyx tubes, 
the 14 carpels, that there is a double ovary, one of 6 (as in the common apple), 
and one of nine carpels. In this case there has been a metamorphosis of 
stamens into sepals and carpels. 

There is a variety of Rose well known to horticulturists under the name 
of the Proliferous Rose. As in the ordinary rose the calyx and corolla are 
arranged reg^nlarly round the axis, only the calyx is generally transformed 
into ordinary stem-leaves, the stamens are fewer in number than in the ordinary 
rose, but the carpels are abortive and from the centre of the flower the stem 
ascends again, and on this prolonged axis are developed dark red petals of a 
smaller size, on some of which are visible traces of anthers ; these continue to 
rliTniniah in sizc and change at last into stem-leaves : a series of regular nodes 
is formed and from their axils small imperfect rose-buds burst forth. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is only conjectural, but it may probably be 
accounted for thus. Every flower is terminal. The flowering cannot take 
place till the crude juices first absorbed by the roots have been carried off and 
the sap sufficiently sublimated and refined. When the fiowering has taken 
place the vegetative force is exhausted and growth ceases. 
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In the case of the Proliferous Rose it seems as though the flowering period 
had begun too early. Henoe the transformed sepsJs. The same cause, namely 
a superabundance of nutritive juices, will account for the abortiye carpels. 
And then the force which would haye gone to form the oarpelB produces 
instead the prolonged stem. Briefly, the phenonemon may be ascribed to 
alternate superabundance and exhaustion of the nutritive juices of the plant. 

As far as my own defective knowledge and limited time would allow, I 
have expounded to you the Theory of the Metamorphosis of Plants. But my 
lecture would be very imperfect if I were not to tell you who was the discoverer 
of the Theory. No one can have studied, however superflcially, the history of 
the inductive sciences without observing that each discovery belongs more to 
an age than an individual. Botany is no exception to the rule. The theory 
of Metamorphosis had been more or less clearly perceived, more or less distinc- 
tly enunciated, by many Botanists before the philosopher with whose name it 
is ^poflT excellence associated. In particular Wolff and LinnsBus deserve honour- 
able mention as precursors of, if not participators in, the discovery. Butafberall 
the true discoverer, the man who first grasped the theory as a whole and 
published it to the world, was without a doubt the great German Goethe. And 
who was Goethe ? A poet, a philosopher, a statesman, anything but a 
professed Botanist. He took up Botany, just as any of you might take it up, 
not at the expense of his^regular occupations ; but as a relaxation ; like the 
great Frenchman Rousseau, he made it the solace of his old age, the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hour. And what was the method he pursued, by what 
steps did he "attain these splendid results ? A very simple method, one we 
can all of us put into practice — ^in one word, Patience. 

Le gdrUe, says Bufibn, le g4me c^est le paMervce, But you shall hear Gbethe 
tell the stoiy himself. " For-a-half-a-century," he tells us in the history of his 
Botanical Studies, " I have been known as a poet in my own country and 
abroad. • No one thinks of refusing me that talent. But it is not generally 
known, that I have also occupied myself seriously through many years with the 
physical and physiological phenomena of Nature, observing them with the perse- 
verance which passion alone can give. Thus when my essay on the develope- 
ment of plants, published nearly forty years before, fi:xed the attention of 
Botanists in Switzerland and France, there seemed no expression for the astonish- 
ment at the fact of a poet thus going out of his route to make a discovery so 
important. It is to combat this false notion that I have written the histoiy of 
my studies, to show that a great part of my life has been devoted to Natural 
History, for which I had a passion. It is by no sudden and unexpected inspira- 
tion of genius, but through long prosecuted studies, that I arrived at my results. 
I might doubtless have accepted the honour which they wished to pay my 
sagacity, and in secret rejoiced at it. But as it is equally pernicious in science 
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to koop GzolofiiTely to finots or ezclnsively to abstract theories, I have deemed 
it my datj to write, for serioas men, the detailed history of my studies." * 

Noble words of ripe wisdom, instinct with the veiy spirit of Natural 
FhiloMphy, words which I will not weaken with any comment of my own. 



There were 63 persons present ; 7 Honorary Members, 26 Members ; and 30 
Visitors. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 18th, 1868. 



The following donations were annonnced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 
A collection of Boman Coins, by Bey. C. Soames. 

Varions Coins, by Rev. B. B.Warren, H. B. Armstrong, and A. de B. Hovell. 
A large collection of Flint Implements from Yorkshire, by E. C. Scobell, 

Esq. 
Two specimens of the Pale Clouded Yellow (C. Hy ale) yhy J. S.Woodhouse. 
A specimen of the Linear Hawk-moth (D. Livomica), by P. E. Thompson, 

Esq. 
A specimen of Sponge from St. Domingo, by Mr. Hawkins. 

Exhibitions. 

Entomology — ^A specimen of G. HyaU, by H. M. Hilton, who read a list of 
captures, in which were specimens of 8. ConvolvuU and D. Livomica. 

Botomy — ^A monstrosity of Lady's Slipper fO. Calceolus), with two spurs, by 
E. im Thum . 
Specimens of the Fungus FistuUna hepatica, by H. B. Armstrong. 

The Bev. T. W. Dowding gave a very interesting account of the wilful suffo- 
cation of 22 chickens in a tub 15 inches deep, and 22 inches across. 

E. H. Wyatt and H. B. Armstrong were elected Members. 

F. E, Thompson, Esq., read the following Paper, entitled 



* Lewes* Life of Goethe. From this work and Goethe's Metamorphoses der 
Pflanzen the principal materials for this lecture have been drawn. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FOOD COLLECTION AT 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 



Host of you know by experienoo the unsatisfactory nature of the enjoy- 
ment derived from going over or "doing" a Museum. The day for the 
ceremony is probably fixed some time in advance. Speculation is rife, and 
anticipation on tiptoe. On such a day " we are going to the British Museum." 
The fatal hour arrives. The family moves off. It enters the great hall, and 
the different members, aimless, and methodless, drift through the weary and 
unintelligible saloons. At first mind and body, braced by self-deceptive 
expectation, bear up against the distraction, and the consciousness that we do 
not know what we are there for. But we are carried in through the Graeco- 
Eoman gallery: " There's Faustina !" " Who's Faustina?" Into the Lycianhall — 
"Ah No. 136, Frieze, representing a dance of Satyrs, what a queer thing !" To the 
great Egyptian gallery where, perhaps, a sarcophagus or a pophyry cat catches 
our eyes — the famous Rosetta stone is there, but we neither notice it, nor 
know anything about it : and so we float upstairs past the Gorilla, and the Greek 
vases, and the mummies and the South Sea islanders, the stuffed animals (how 
fusty they are !), and the Saurians, gazihg at all things, but marking nothing, 
until at last fairly exhausted, disappointed, and ill-tempered the family 
collapses, or, happy thought ! seeks refuge in the real business of the day, 
the refreshment room. Then possibly after one or two more ill-spent hours we 
return and with the elasticity of hypocrisy every body declares how 
delightful a day has been spent, and how instructive ! 

Yes, very satisfactory to have wasted a whole yesterday and to salve 
ourselves all round with an unctuous fib to-day.* 

In my present paper I wish, while describing a Museum, to indicate how 
it should be visited. 

Most of you know something of the South Kensington Museum — It contains 
many departments of science and art, all beautiful and delightful, among them 
the Food Collection. I cannot see everything in one day, I go therefore to one 
room, or one subject, and try to see that well. Such a course, I find by 
experience, yields the maximum of pleasure and profit with the minimum of 
aggravation. I enter the Food Museum. There I see an array of glass cases 
filled with different objects. The walls above are hung with explanatory 
diagrams, and tabular forms. At first I can make neither head nor tail of the 



* The writer is very much indebted to Dr. Lankester^s Lectures on Food, 
published by Hardwicke, Piccadilly. The paper is chiefly the result of very 
many visits to the Museum. 
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place. I muBt onoe for all beg 70a to ezouse the iteration of the fint 
personal pronoun, and to understand it as a strictly imporaonal formula. I 
enquire of a polioeman which is the head, and which the tail, ayoiding how- 
ever meti^horioal language. Then I begin. In front is a large table inform- 
ing me of the constituents of the human body. To this is added a note 
explaining that the body is subject to constant waste, which waste must be 
constantly made good. Hero then is the text of our alimentary sermon. 
Here is a rough definition of food. Food is the material for replenishing the 
waste of the body. Other tables classify the constituents. The human 
firame loses its moisture, its mineral matter, its heat, its muscles. Food there- 
fore must supply water, minerals, carbon, and nitrogen. So the Museum is 
arranged according to the nature of the food essential or auxiliary to the 
preservation of the body in all its nice complexity. 

It is quite beyond my present purpose to attempt anything like an 
exhaustive description of the Collection. I shall merely try to classify the 
constituents of the human body, and the different kinds of food which supply 
the loss of those constituents. I shall then notice briefly one or two of the 
more out-of-the-way products to be seen in the Museum. 

At the beg^inning of the Collection you will see two large tabular forms 
giving, one the vUimate, another the proaimaie elements of the body. Like the 
Conjuror before he shows his tricks, might I ask some person present, weighing 
about 11 stone, to lend himself for a few moments, his body I mean, not for 
analytical, but simply for illustrative purposes ? 

(A volunteer of suitable bulk comes forward.) 
Here then is an organism weighing 154 lbs. or thereabouts. K we break 
up this " piece of work" we shall find that it consLsts in the first place of the 
elements contained in Table I.* 

TABLE I. 
Ultimate Elements of the Human Body. 

Lbs. oz, grs, 
1.— Oxygen, a gas. The quantity contained in the body 

would occupy a space equal to 750 cubic feet Ill 

2. — ^Hydrogen, a gas. The lightest body in nature. The 

quantity present would occupy about 3,000 cubic feet... 14 

3. — Carbon, a solid Animal Charcoal 21 

4. — ^Nitrogen, a gas. It would occupy about 20 cubic feet 

wnen tree ••• ••• ... ... ,., ,,, .,, 3 9 

6. — ^Fhosphoms, an inflammable solid 1 12 190 

6. — Calcium, a solid, the metallic Base of Lime 2 

7. — Sulphur, a solid 2 219 



* The tables are copied from the South Kensington Museum. 
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8. — ^Fluorine, a gas. It is fonnd nnited with Galcinm in the Lbs. oz, grs, 

Donos ••■ ••• •>• ..• ,,t ••• ••• u ^ 1/ 

9. — Chlorine, a gas. Combined with sodium it forms common 

Saiu •• m»t ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• *•• V/ M OOm 

10. — Sodium, a metal. It floats on water 2 116 

11. — Iron, a metal 100 

12. — Potassium, a metal. It floats on water, and bums 

when placed on it 290 

13. — Magnesium, a metal 12 

14 — Silicon, a metallic substance. It is found on the hair 

and teeth ... .., ... ... ... ... ... 2 



154 

The substances in the above table are incapable of further separation. 
This is all the 154 Iba. before us consists of, leaving the soul out of the 
question, as confessedly immaterial. These elements, however, when combined, 
form a sot of compound bodies called Proximate Principles, out of which 
tissues and fluids are foraiod. You will find them in Table II. 

TABLE 11. 
Proximate Principles of the Human Body. 

J 

1. — Water, oxygen and hydrogen mixed 

2. — Glelatin, of which the walls of the cells and many 
tissues of the body, as skin and bones, are principally 

C/UxUpOBOU ... ••« ... .«• ... ..( ... 

0.~~~J; aL ... ... ... *•• ••• »•• ... ... 

4. — Phosphate of lime, the principal part of the earthy 
matter of the bones ... ... ... ... ... 

6. — Carbonate of lime, also entering into the composition of 
uue Dones ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

6. — ^Albumen, in the blood and nerves 

7. — Fibrine, forming the muscles, and the clot and globules 

01 vIlO D100CX>»» •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

8. ~ Fluorine of calcium, in the bones 

9. — Chloride of sodium, common salt 

10. — Sulphate of soda ... ... ... ... ... ..« 

11. — Carbonate of soda ... ••• ••• ... ..« ... 

12. — ^Phosphate of soda ... ... ... ... ... ... 

13. — Sulphate of potash ... ... ... ... ••• ... 

14 — Peroxide of iron • • 

15. — Phosphate of potash • 



OS, 


oz. grs 


11 





15 





12 





5 


13 


1 





4 


3 


4 


4 





3 





3 370 





1 170 





1 72 





0400 





400 





150 





100 
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Xrbf. oz. grs, 

16.— Phosphate of magnesia 75 

A7.~~~Diiica. . . ••• !•• .., ,,, ,,, ,„ ,,, 3 

18. — Chloride of potassium , ,., 10 
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Two cases in the Mnsenm contain these snbstanoes, one the ultimate, the 

other the proximate elements. Hero in Case 1 is a philosopher labelled in fourteen 

bottles. Case II contains the Proximate elements of " Imperial Csssar " if yon 

will — a tank holding 111 lbs. of water, a pile of gelatine looking like a stack of 

parlour hurdles, a big lump of fat, and a number of saucers and phials filled with 

phosphates and salts. 

We can thus, you see, break up the human frame, but we cannot put it 

together again. Even a Frankenstein is with us an impossibility, man can 

destroy, God only can create : — 

" When I have plucked the rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither." 

But food saves from destruction. Food is the constant repair of constant 

loss. 

We have not yet, however, arrived at a classification of waste, or of food. If 

you refer to Table III below you will see that food is divided into two great 

classes, and seven groups. Food is either Alimentary or Necessary, Class I, 

or Medicinal, Class II. 

TABLE III. 

Classification of Food. 

Class I. — ^Alimbntabt oa Necessart. 

Group 1. — Mineral : 

a. Water ; 

h. Salt; 

c. Ashes of Plants and Animals. 

Group 2. — Carbonaceous or Respiratory — Heat giving : 

a. Starch ; 

b. Sugar ; 

c. Fat. 

Group 3. — Nitrogenous or Nutritious — Flesh-forming : 

a. Albumen j 

b. Fibrine ; 

c. Cascine. 

Class II. — Medicinal oe Auxiliary. 

Group 1. — Stimulants : 

a. Alcohol ; 

h. Volatile Oils. 
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Group 2. — ^Alteratives : 



Group 3. — Narcotics : 



Group 4. — ^Accessories : 



a. 


Acids ; 


h. 


Alkaloids. 


a. 


Tobacco J 


h. 


Hemp ; 


c. 


Opium. 


a. 


Cellulose j 


b. 


Gum J 


c. 


Gelatine. 



Now our organism of 154 fi)B. contains no less than 111 lbs. of water. 
Exhaust this water from blood and tissues, and you have a shriyelled mummy 
weighiiig only 431bs. Water therefore is necessary to life. Some plants and 
animals contain a still larger proportion than man. Thus the cabbage yields 
92 per cent of water ! Solid timber yields 30 per cent. Professor Owen found 
that a jelly fish weighed 21bs. When the sun had dried the creature it was 
reduced to 16 grains. Well might the old Ionic philosophers guess that water 
was the origin of all things. . 

Continuing our anaylsis we shall next obtain a quantity of gases, and 
lsu3tly a heap of ashes. "Pulvis et umbra sumus." In these ashes we obtain a 
variety of mineral substances or salts. 

Here then we have the first group of our classification^ subdivided into (a) 
Water ; (b) Salt ; (c) Ashes of plants and animals. 

To proceed — The human body, when in health, has a fixed temperature in 
every climate, near the Poles or under the Equator. If you insert the bulb of 
a thermometer in any covered part of the body, under the tongue for instance, 
you will find the mercury rise to 98° or Blood Heat. 

" 'Tis thus the Mercury of man is fixed." 

This heat is generated by the union of carbon in the body with the oxygen 
of the air, the result being given off in the form of carbonic acid by the organs 
of respiration. We thus arrive at our second group of Carbonaceous, Bespira- 
tory, or Heat-giving food, subdivided into (a) Starch ; (b) Sugar ; (cj Pat. 

Again, we perceive and think with the brain, which is nervous matter. 
We see, hear, taste, touch, and smell by the agency of the nerves j we act with 
muscles. Now nervous and muscular tissue contains a further chemical 
element, nitrogen. A further group therefore is necessary, consisting of 
nitrogenous, flesh-forming, or nutritious substances providing us with (a) Albu- 
men J (b) Pibrine ; (c) Caseine. 

These three groups contain all that is necessary to Hfe. All other 
material taken into the body acts like medicine in the way of stimulants, alter- 
atives, narootics, or aooessories. 
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I can only gire a brief aoconnt of Glass I, with perhaps a glance at some 
fBLUCj items in Class 11. 

To beg^ with water. Water enters into the composition of all plants and 
animals. Plants absorb it, and extract from it the materials of life. Animals 
drink it, and feed on plants. Thus, at first and second hand, we take water as 
food. We take it at seoond hand in a multitude of ways ; in tea, cofiee, beer, 
wine ; in floor, which contains 14 per cent, of water ; in cheese, which contains 
40 ; mutton 44, beef 50, potatoes 76, fish 78, eggs 80, tnmiiMS 87, and, finom 
aboye, cabbages 92. 

Let us see what are its uses. When introduced into the system, with the 
help of the saliva, it dissolyes our food, and so renders it digestible. This is 
its most important operation. 

Water, therefore, being so universally employed, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that a pure supply be at hand. The purest of all water is rain falling 
through a clean country atmosphere. Water however for drinking purposes is 
mainly derived finom rivers, springs, and wells. Such waters contract many im- 
purities from the soils through which they pass. 

The London water, taken firom the clay, is very bright and sparkling. 
These qualities are due to the decomposition of mineral or vegetable matter. 
The churchyard pump is invariably the favourite pump. London water is 
also very cooling. This property no less arises fix)m the formation of salts in 
decomposing organic matter. As a rule it may be said that the dangerous 
stage of matter is the putrescent, decomposing, or fermenting stage. Tyhen that 
stage is past new substances may be formed most healthful and essential. 
Waters also are heavily charged with chemical and mineral matters, with 
gases and salts. Such are the springs of Bath, Harrogate, and Seltzer. Our 
Marlborough water holds in solution a considerable amount of chalk, or car- 
bonate of lime. This is the fur which collects inside the familiar kettle, for 
boiling precipitates the chalk. 

The museum then contains a great number of glasses holding unfiltered 
waters, which reveal to the naked eye, and much more to the microscope, a 
wondrous collection of animal matter living and dead, of plants, and of 
minerals. Some jars are perfect vivaria, or rather mortoaria. A cistern of Grand 
Junction Water, besides fish, snails, reeds, and weeds, reveals ten varieties of 
microscopic creatures, active and stationary, brown and green sporules, threads 
of fungus, grit, debris, and earth. 

But the museum not only warns us of impurities, it also provides remedies. 
Close by is an assemblage of filters and tests ; of the former the most interesting 
is " the poor man's filter," constructed in the following very simple manner : a 
garden pot, the hole plugged not too tightly with a sponge, a layer of charcoal 
two inches thick, a second layer of clean sand, a third of coarsish gravel. It is 
a veiy effective apparatus. 
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A very pretty test of the presence of organic impurity is also given. Per- 
manganate of soda contains a large quantity of oxygen. When brought into 
cohtaot with organic substances the permanganate loses its oxygen and its 
colour. This preparation, known familiarly as Gondy's disinfecting fluid, has 
been poured into about a dozen jars. The purer the water the brighter the 
colour. There is every variety of hue from a brilliant carmine to an unheaJthy 
whity-pink. 

Let ns now pass on to the salts we take as food. Referring to Table II., 
you will see that our bodies contain phosphate of lime in the bones ; carbonate 
of lime, or chalk, also in the bones ; phosphate of magnesia in the bones again, 
and the fluids ; chloride of sodium (common salt) in the blood ; iron in the 
blood, gastric juice, hair and eyes : silica in the teeth. Those who attend 
Mr. Dixon*8 geological lectures will be interested to trace in the chalk and 
silica the relation we bear to the rhizopods, and the diatomacesD. As we 
moult therefore these materials must be replenished, or we shall inevitably 
die. It is through neglect of this kind of food, according to Dr. Lankester, 
that " babies get rickets, young ladies acquire crooked spines, fathers get 
gouty, and mothers have palpitations." 

Salt first. Its analysis shows how two substances destructive to life may 
combine to form a compound absolutely essential to it. It consists of chlorine, 
a Bufibcating gas, and sodium, a metal so inflammable that it must be kept in 

SaJt exists in the blood. We have all cut our Angers, sucked them, and 
tasted the salt. Next time you cut yourself if you take a drop of blood, place 
it on a glass, and hold it over a spirit lamp, the water will evaporate and a 
residuum of rock crystals will be left. I hope however you will not carry 
your scientific enthusiasm so far as to emulate the worshippers of Baal. 

Salt therefore is essential to life. Its uses are very important. First it 
facilitates the absorption of water into the system ; secondly it supplies 
chlorine to the gastric juice which dissolves our food j thirdly it dissolves our 
food, and so enables it to pass into the blood, without doing which it would 
not be food. Salt also preserves meats, vegetables, and fruits. The Museum 
contains many specimens of rock-salt from the New Bed Sandstone of 
Cheshire j of salt pumped from brine springs j of salted fruits and vegetables. 

Our phosphates and salts of potash we get from two sources, animals and 
plants, &om the grasses especially. Animals derive them from plants, plants 
from minerals. 

You have often seen the family cat strolling down the garden at the hour 
of breakfast, and gathering a refreshing mouthful of grass, eating its salad 
in fact. Instinct has guided it in this way to avoid rickets for its kittens, 
palpitations or gout for itself. 
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Bnt plants again extract these Babetances from minerals. Where there 
ara no phosphates there are no grain crops. A soil without phosphates means 
a periBhing nation. Baron Idebig's theory of the destmction of the great 
oities of antiquity, Babylon, Tyre, and others, is that it was due to the 
diaappeoranoe of phosphates. In America where land, for the present, is 
nnlimitedf when the farmer has exhausted the soil in the East, he moyes 
westwards. In onr own little island necessity has forced ns to invent phosphates. 
Hence our artificial manmres. 

The main sources of potash are the potato, carrot, radish, watercress, 
lettuce, and so on, which therefore are essentiaJ to life. The potato is 
connected with an interesting theory. When brought into Europe it was 
deroured with an instinctire avidity. A Solano-mania seized on the Old 
World. At the same time black deaths and sweating sicknesses disappeared. 
Had the potato anything to do with this ? Is it the old fallacy of post hoc 
propter hoe to think so ? Some scientific men say No, reasoning thus — Potash 
oxidises, the potato eontains potash. It oxidised the unwholesome lazar-like 
blood of the sixteenth century, and expelled disease. 

I pass on to Group 2. The carbon and hydrogen within us combine with 
the oxygen of the air, and the fire is kindled. The body is the furnace, the 
mouth the chimney, the breath the smoke. The fuel is food : the stoker is 
man himself, who usually performs his work cheerfully enough. 

Starch consists of carbon and water. Hence its heating power. You 
must not howeyer fancy that if you bought a pound of grocer's starch on a 
cold day, and swallowed it you would walk about in a summer heat of your 
own creation. Carbon itself is indigestible. When taken in the form of 
starchit must first be fermented, and turned into sugar by the saliva before itcan 
pass into the blood. Starch is found in many plants, especially in such as 
arrowroot, tapioca, sago, potato, rice, wheat, flour, lichens. The Museum 
contains several curious varieties of these plants, and their products. There 
is the Iceland moss. To get at this the reindeer turns up the overlying snow 
with his nose and so keeps up his internal fire. There is the male orchis from 
which was made Saloop, which within the last thirty years was sold in the 
siareets of London as a substitute for tea or coffee ; the Arctic lichen, called the 
Tripe de Boche on which many a navigator has had mainly to live ; many 
sea-weeds such as Laver, Dulse, and the Irish moss, a handful of which may 
be bought any day for a halfpenny in the streets of Cork, and others which 
Horace thought useful only as furnishing a symbol of uselessness. 

Starch can be converted to sugar. Sugar will ferment and yield alcohol. 
Hence from starchy plants are obtained a vast variety of compounds. I 
remember some time back a lecture on the Potato by our President, in which 
he showed some thirty or forty articles formed from this Protean vegetable, 
starch, arrowroot, sago, sugar, syrup, brandy, champagne, and so on. 
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There are maoy Bpeoimens of sugar, from the cane, from milk, from the 
Chinese sugar millet, from the birch, the palm, and many other sonrces. 

Many carious sugar-yielding substances are also shown ; for instanoei one 
sort of manna which exudes from a species of ash, the Fraxinus omus: another 
whioli is secreted by the pupa of an insect of the Psylla family, and gathered 
from the leaves of an Australian plant, the Eucalyptus Annosa. 

You remember how, after Trafalgar, Napoleon tried to ruin British 
Commerce by excluding it from Continental ports. Cane sugar was thus 
excluded. But sugar is necessary to life, and Nature is stronger than 
Napoleon. A German soon invented a prooess, which the French employed, 
of extracting sugar from the beet. An old member of the School, a year or 
two ago, just returned from a West Indian plantation, oomplainied to me that 
the Beet had nearly ousted the Cane from the European market. 

In America and Canada sugar is also obtained in large quantities from the 
Sugar Maple. The tree is scored, or fluted, and the gum drips down into a 
pail. Cakes made of it are sold in every railway car. Before leaving Quebec 
I had a fancy for procuring a snuJl specimen for the Natural History Society. 
Entering a store I asked the man for one of his smallest cakes. He 
disappeared and soon returned with a block weighing about 9 fibs, and looking 
like a comer-stone of Herod's temple. 

I must however hasten on. The last sources of heat are fat, oil, and butter. 
These substances contain less oxygen than starch and sugar, and therefore 
more carbon. Fat itself is indigestible, but the bile of the liver renders it 
soluble. Fat protects the cells of the body, and acts as a kind of coal cellar 
against a cold day, being a bad conductor of heat. Hence the dormouse and 
hedgehog take in a superflous stock in summer, and sleep during winter. 
When therefore people waste away, cod liver oil is given them. In cold 
climates, fat, in some shape or otiiier, is eaten inlorge quantities. An Esquimaux is 
said to take 20 9)8. of blubber at a meal. Dr. Lankester tails a good story of 
some Bussian sailors being at one of our seaports during the Great War. The 
streets were then lighted with oil lamps— one cold night all the lamps went 
out. It was found that the Bussions had swarmed the lamp posts and 
lapped up the oil. 

The last and most important class of food is the nitrogenous, frx)m which 
are formed the nervous and muscular tissues by the agency of which sensation, 
perception, thought, and action, are possible. We cannot move our muscles, 
we cannot listen to nonsense, we cannot think without waste. 
Hence our hunger after play and work alike, and hence, immoral as 
the statement sounds, work and play, in a physical sense, are literally identioaL 

Ouv friend of 154 fts. loses one-fortieth of his substance per diem. He is 
ever changing, ever making good the old axiom of Heraoleitus, that all is in a 
state of flux, nayra pii. 
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These tiflsues of thought and action contain all the four elements, olygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. Our food mast contain them too. As nsnal 
the sonroeB are twofold, vegetable and mineral. The ox and the sheep deriye 
them from plants, plants firom minerals. Thus we get a new conception of 
the unity of nature, of the "great chain which drawing all to agree" 
connects the inanimate rocks with the brain of a Socrates, a Oadsar, and a 
Shakspere. 

Such foods yield the necessary substance in three forms, Albumen, 
Fibrine, and Gaseine. There is a base common to all three modifications. — ^A 
plant cell for instance contains a dark eye or nucleus — ^This nucleus consists 
of a substance called Froteine, of which Albumen, Fibrine, and Caseine are 
so many manifestationB. The white and yolk of egg consist of albumen — 
albumen exists in the blood of animals, and in plants. Alcohol coagulates 
albumen. Hence the intemperate use of ardent spirits renders our food 
indigestible and useless ; and hence the haggardneas and wasting away of the 
drunkard. 

Fibrine is in the blood, it is the substance which entangling the red 
substance forms a clot of blood. It is identical with gluten in plants. 

Gaseine is the substance in milk from which cheeses are made. 

The vegetables which supply us with our chief stock of preteine are the 
oereals. Oats and barley contain more of this matter, and therefore are more 
nutritious, than wheat. This is partly why the Scotch are so shrewd. The 
Museum gives abundant specimens of all kinds of proteine-yielding plants, 
maize, beans, peas, lentils, buckwheat, &q. Peas and lentils are very 
nutritious. No wonder therefore Daniel and his three friends at the Gourt of 
Babylon continued to be fat and well liking. The fruit of the bread tree 
(ArtocarpuB Incisa) from the South Sea Islands is exhibited. Potatoes 
contain a very small modicum of proteine and therefore are not adapted to 
serve as a general food. A hard- thinking and hard-working nation can never 
be a potato-eating nation. To build up nerves and muscles more nitrogenous 
food is absolutely indispensable. 

Lastly with regard to animal nitrogenous food. 

Milk is the type of all food. The young of mammals when fed solely on 
milk develope moisture, heat, tissues, and bones. Milk therefore is all food in itself. 

Milk contains a large amount of caseine, and the essence of sugar. From 
the caseine of milk is made cheese, which contains, odd to say, more nutritious 
matter than meat. But you may have too much of a good thing. Excess of 
caseine is indigestible — cheese accordingly is indigestible. Gaseine however 
possesses the unselfish property of decomposing and rendering digestible other 
matter. Hence cheese after meat, and hence the old rhyme : — 

" Gheese is not a sordid elf, 
Digesteth all things but itself." 
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Meat, besides coutaming Probeiue, contains large quantities of gelatind. 
This gelatine you may be surprised to hear contains absolutely no nutriment 
whatever. It is useful however, for it forms the scaffolding of cells, and 
answers to fibrous matter in wood. Just as we give horses chopped straw to 
render their food digestible, so gelatine and the woody fibre of plants are 
useful. Careful analyses are given of different meats. Fork contains 10 per 
cent of nitrogen, lamb 11, mutton 12, boef 15, veal 16. 

I have only time left to give you an analysis of one or two articles of /ood. 
Tou ought now to be able to understand the use of their several parts. 

Thus 1 9) of figs contains — ^Water 2 oz., 254 grs.; gluten 420 grs.; sugar 9 
ozs., 254 grs.; dextrine (gum) 70 grs.; woody fibre 1 oz., 263 grs.; fat 13 grs.; 
ashes 140 grs. 

1 Ih of turnips contains — water 14 ozs., 213 grs.; albumen and caseine 
275 grs.: sugar 280 grs.; woody fibre 168 grs.; mineral matter or ashes 
85 grs. 

1 lb of tea contains — ^theine 210 grs.; caseine 2 ozs., 175 grs.; aromatic 
oil 4 ozs., 52 grs.; gum 2 ozs., 385 grs.; sugar 211 grs.; fat 280 grs.; tannic 
acid 4 ozs., 875 grs.; fibre 3 ozs., 87 grs.; mineral matter 350 grs. 

A tea is shown, the flower of Pekoe, which costs fifty shillings a pound in 
China. 

Cocoa in 100 parts contains 51 of fat, 22 of starch and gum, 20 of flesh- 
forming matter, 2 of theobromine, being far more nitrogenous and heat-giving 
than any flesh. 

There is a case containing food remains from the lacustrine dwellings in 
Switzerland (lake of Pfaffiken, Zurich). There are carbonized apples, apple 
seeds, barley, bread, hazel nuts, millet, and waterlily seeds of a speoies now 
extinct. 

A ease of oriental dainties — serpents, sea slugs, ants, glue, fish maws 
and sharks fins, cockscombs (a favourite dish in the middle ages, and still 
brought to table in the South of France), and Kow-tow, a favourite Chinese fish, 
said to eat like mouldy cheese. Japanese sea-weeds, and numerous reptiles 
such as the Iguana. 

I can only recommend you to study the public dietaries of soldiers, sailors, 
pensioners, paupers, and so on : and if you can stand such a Chamber of 
Horrors, to examine the collection of articles used to adulterate human 
food. . 

I fear I have long since eichausted you, but I have barely glanced at my 
subject. I earnestly hope I may have tempted some to acquaint themselves 
with this wonderful and beautiful collection. 

Before parting let me answer one or two obvious objections. People will 
tell you that in choice of food instinct is sufficient, and that knowledge only 
makes us valetudinarians^with brutes instinct is doubtless fully suffioient, but 
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with us I cannot understand how knowledge, rightly used, should not 
minister to onr happiness. If it do net it most be so either from some 
moral imperfection, or some unsnspected deficiency in the knowledge 
itself: 

It is all very well for the yonng and the wealthy to sneer at efforts to give 
life and happiness to the infirm and poor. True charity towards them should 
not tax onr purses merely, it will call for the enlightened application of 
sdentifio knowledge. That such knowledge has ameliorated sickness and 
Buffering, is demonstrable from the discovery that bad waters have been the 
cause of pestilence, that gelatine soup diet was killing off the country poor in 
France, that mortality - among children in London waa engendered by the 
use of stale milk. 

In the happy epic days of youth, never to return, when the human 
stomach vies with the stomach of the ostrich, when hot buns, chemically 
adulterated pickles, and wedges of cake, before, during, and after dinner, 
interfere seemingly but little with happiness, we may afford to sneer ; but 
those days soon pass away and widening experience teaches us that sufficient 
and wholesome food means health and activity of mind and body to the 
individual, energy and prosperity to the nation. 



There were 87 persons present — 3 honorary Members, 24 Members, and 
60 Visitors. 



MEETING HELD OCTOBER 2nd, 1868. 



Thb following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 
A collection of English and Foreign Coins, by C. J. Irwin. 
A fine Wasp's Kest, 37 inches in Circumference, by Dr. Fergus. 
A collection of Minerals, by the Bev. J. Sowerby. 
A Gk)urd and two Turtle's Heads, by Mr. Hawkins. 
A specimen of the Land Crab from India, by Mr. E. Harraway. 

Exhibitions. 
A Web of the Gossamer Spider, sent by Mr. G. Church, of Bamsbury. 
Two plants new to the College List, the Bristly Helminthia (H,Echio%desJ 

by A. de B. Hovell, and the Stork's-bUl (Erodmmi Gi(yuiwirkmi) . 
A list of Moths taken daring September was passed round by H. M. 

Baton. 
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The following resolution was annonnoed : — " That all Old Marlbnrians be 
eligible for election as honorary members of the Society, being subject to the 
ordinary half-yearly subscription of 2s. 6d/* In accordance with this resolu- 
tion J. F. Duthie, Esq., was elected an Honorary Member. 

S. Image read the following Paper on 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

These are doubtless some here to-night who will consider I have overstepped 
the limits of the fields of investigation to which a Natural History Society is 
ordinarily supposed to confine itself, in introducing to your notice in the 
present paper the study of Monumental Brasses. 

To any such objectors I would once and for all reply that I believe this 
Society will most clearly vindicate its right to the title it professes, by 
extending its researches in, and giving its heartiest encouragement to, every 
branch of nature's handiwork alike, and to what more than to the study of man, 
her chiefest and noblest creation, and to all that concerns, him whether in his 
natural or civilized condition. There may be, however, another class, who 
will be ready enough to allow the subject, the study of which I would advocate 
this eveniug, a place in the curriculum of our society, provided they can 
receive any sufficient reason for its introduction, and be shown any real 
advantage to be derived from its pursuit. 

To the fair and honest questions of such gentlemen I would willingly 
endeavour to give a fair and honest answer : it is half victory to be able to 
give a reason for your actions. 

That an accurate acquaintance with the social, religious, and political 
conditions of past generations is of infinite value as well as of infinite interest 
to ourselves appears at the present time so well established a fact, that I need 
scarcely here do more than point out how its existence is clearly evidenced by 
the daily increase of our love and respect for all connected with the past, and 
how we are hourly growing in the appreciation of all that is beautiful, and 
noble, and worthy in the works those ages have left to us. "A people may 
for a time under pressure of some violent crisis deny their past, even curse it" — 
says an able writer of our own day : but that spirit of blind fanaticism, has I 
hope, for ever past away, yielding place to a nobler and more healthy desire to 
learn from the past all the good the past can teach us : for apart from the 
mere interest and satisfaction such a study of bygone generations can afford 
us, g^at and valuable as I believe that in itself to be, it is still more valuable 
as a means of enlarging our morals and experiences, of cultivating our tastes, 
and of teaching us more or less directly such lessons of respect, humility, and 
large-heartedness, as we shall all do well to learn. 

There are few things which help us more in the study of these past 
ages, or enable us more vividly to realize their manners and customs, their 
religious habits and sentiments, than a systematic examination of their 
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■epalcbral remaiiis, where we find them still extant. Among the ancients the 
dead alwaja reoeived especial honoar and respect ; nor, as might be naturally 
expected, when the brighter light of Christianity dawned on the world waa 
that pions care neglected or regarded as unnecessary. It is not, however, 
my object to-night to give you an account of all the yarious manners in which 
this honour was shown to the departed ; but rather taking that indiyidual 
class of sepulchral memorials, which is known by the name of " Monumental 
Brasses," to roughly sketch out the yarious interesting particulars connected 
with that study, in support of which I cannot refrain from quoting the words 
of an able writer on the subject, who in speaking of the advantages such a 
pursuit aJSbrds to the earnest investigator, remarks : ''A careful survey of a 
series of the monumental brasses of this country would enable one to follow 
the gp:adual changes of manners and habits, to track the prominent feeling8,and 
even to detect the religious emotions peculiar to each age ; for not only the 
figure, its attitude and costume, but the inscription, and 'the subordinate parts 
of the design, all conspire to furnish a lively picture of the individual and his 
times." 

It is my intention to-night to confine my observations as much as 
possiblo to the monumental brasses of our own country : for the subject is one 
which, if taken most generally and considered in all its direct and indirect 
associations, might be made so wide and comprehensive, that there would be 
neither time to speak on, nor perhaps, were that g^nted, would it be desirable 
for you in one paper to listen to, the various branch subjects, into which this 
study almost imperceptibly leads us. 

It wiU be, however, necessary to say something about foreign brasses, in 
order to comprehend clearly, which is most essential, how and when arose the 
custom of commemorating the deceased by the erection of these monumental 
effigies, a custom which we find so frequent during part of the thirteenth, tho 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries of the Christian era. 
The source appears to have been two-fold. 

From the 8th to the 12 th century there was' in vogue a very favourite 
style of sepulchral memorial, namely the Incised or Engraved slabs of flat stone, 
sometimes let into the ground, sometimes, as in an instance from Cornwall, 
erected to serve as an altar. These incised stones were of two distinct kinds ; 
either the devices were cut into the stone, or else the interstices between the 
devices were graven out, thus leaving the pattern itself standing 
out in slight relief with a raised border round to serve at once for a protection 
and ornament. 

We have here then one source from which the later brasses sprung. 

The second was undoubtedly the celebrated ** Limoges " enamels. This 
wonderful branch of art appears to have been introduced from Byzantium 
somewhere about the beginning of the 11th century, that is to say three 
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hundred years or so after the earliest recorded instance of the flat inoised 
stones I have jost spoken of. This exquisite enamel work oaUed " Limoges " 
from the town in France at which it was principally mannfaotmred, was, as 
might be expected, soon found too expensive for any but the most wealthy 
nobility of the land. Athough therefore it was destined in itself never to be 
extensiyely employed for monumental purposes, it nevertheless paved the 
way for the introduction of the less costly, more durable, and in some lespeots, 
scarcely less beautiftil species of efSgy, namely the Mffiodnnental 
Brass. 

From these two sources then wo arrive at the actual introductioa of the 
Brass Bffigy, as we find specimens still extant in many of our older Ohurohes. 
The earliest recorded specimen I have seen mentioned bears the date 1208. I 
say recorded, ^ I believe the earliest, or at any rate, earliest Bnglish Brass^ 
remaining at the, present day is that of Sir John lyAabenioiii^ Stoke 
lyAbemon in Surrey, of the year 1277. 

These brasses were of two distinct kinds. First, the Flemiah brass, as it 
is called, and secondly, the orddncvry English type, snoh as you see on the 
board. 

To take the Flemish, or foreign style, first. It is not difficult to 
recognize as a general rule the specimens in England which still remain of 
these Flemish brasses from the genuine productions of the native Engli s h 
artist's hand. The whole style of art on the continent, whether we consider 
its architecture, painting, or decorative work, was of a fisur more elaborate and 
intricate a design than anything the English workman ever did or was ever 
likely to produce. I do not think this can be better evidenced than by a glance 
at the English and Foreign cathedrals. The stem severe massiveness of the 
one, and the intricate, richly adorned, elaborate design of the other, affords a 
most striking and instructive difference. I will pass you round a very 
beautiftd photograph of Milan Oathedral, which will, I think, excellently show 
what Imean ; we have nothing of this sort to be seen in England that I know 
of. 

When we come to the monumental brass we still find this oharacteristio 
equally visible and distinct. Let me just point out a few of the more striking 
peculiarities that will easily enable us to distinguish at first sight the work of 
the Flemish and geunine English studio. I shall say first of all that these 
foreign specimens are called FlemisJi^ since it is probable that many of the 
brasses on the continent, as well as those non-English ones in our own 
country, are the work of Flemish artists, who were early disting^nished for 
their skill in this branch. The main characteristics are as follows. First, 
these brasses are composed of one single large sheet of metal, itself made up of 
neatly joined smaller pieces, and containing the entire design, that is to say, 
the figure, eanopy, borderi and other omame&tatioiii without nsay istvodno* 
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tion of Btone work between the varions parts of the pattern. The design 
itself is intensely elaborate; the figures — for besides the one figure of the 
person deceased, there are introdnced other smaller representations of angels, 
saints, and so on, round about the principal efiSgj — ^appear somewhat of a less 
stiff and conventional attitude than the purely English type. The ground 
work behind these figures being (and in this it is unlike the English 
School, which introduces stone) formed of metal, allows of very exquisite 
diaper patterns being engraved, and I belieye in many instances, though now 
worn away, let in with enameL The most remarkable feature however of the 
whole brass in these Flemish specimens is the Canopy. We often indeed find 
very beautifiil and exquisitely worked canopies in our purely English designs. 
They are however, at any rate in elaborateness, fxt inferior to thdir foreign 
brethren. I have drawn out roughly on the board a fine specimen of the two 
Schools ; and I think the characteristics are definitely enough marked there to 
want little or no more comment. Ton will see the introduction of the 
smaller figures in the oanopyy and up the side of the brass, though not 
altogether unknown in English spoeimens — ^I may mention the brass of the 
last Prior of Lewes, now in Cowfold Church, Sussex, where there are three 
figures, the Blessed Virgin and In&nt Christ, 8. Pancratius, and S. Thomas 
of Canterbury — although I say these figures are not nnknown, they 'are still 
exceedingly rare in English brasses, exceedingly common in foreign. 

Before leaving this first division of the brass monumental effigies, let me 
mention one or two principal places in England where they are still to be seen. 
The earliest mentioned specimen is at Lynn, in Norfolk, 1349 ; another at 
Newcastle-on-l^e, and one at S. Mary Quay, Ipswich, of the date 1625. One 
of the most beautiful I have ever seen of this style was a rubbing from the 
brass of Thomas de la Mere, at S. Alban's, somewhere about 1390. This 
brass was engraved by order of Thomas himself during his life-time, and had 
spaces left all round the border to be filled up after his death with an account 
of his worth and virtues. Either he fEuled in the latter, or was unfortunate 
enough to have no friend to fulfil his wishes ; at any rate there is at present 
no trace of these blanks having ever been filled up with the desired record of 
the deceased abbot's good qualities. 

Passing fi^om the Flemish style we come to the genuine English school, 
of which there are so many excellent examples in nearly all the old Parish 
Churches in this country, more especially in the southern and midland 
counties. The point in which they are most strikingly different from the last- 
mentioned class is, that instead of having the design wholly contained in 
one sheet of metal, the yarious portions of it, such as the figure, 
canopy, and legend are let into a flat slab of stone, raised or not as the case 
may be, and thus setting off the pattern on a background of plain stone work. 
This naturally led to the second great difference, namely that yon have little 
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or no diaper work, less elaborate canopies, less intricate side borders ; of 
oonrse where there was no more metal nsed than was absolutely necessary, 
there could not be the same highly-finished, delicate engraving. True 
towards the end of the 16th and 17th centuries you do find specimens of 
English work on single plates ; but the coarseness of the workmanship, the 
want of elaboration, and the tout ensemble of the whole design, render it 
absolutely impossible to confuse these debased specimens with the earlier and 
beautiful foreign instances of the ISth and 14th centuries. 

I have spoken of and described the foreign Flemish brasses first, for 
although the earliest extant English specimen, which I have already mentioned 
of Sir John D'Aubemoun, is of the date 1277, some hundred years or so before 
the earliest Flemish brass I know of at Mawgan, in Cornwall, it is quite 
certain that the manufacture of these monuments was commenced and carried 
to a great perfection abroad long before they were definitely established in 
England as a branch of English art ; although therefore they accidentally, so 
to speak, in England, come second, they ought intrinsically to demand our first 
attention. 

Leaving, however, this rough comparison between the schools to Gx our 
attention more exclusively on the latter, that is the purely English style, let 
me endeavour to point out a few of the leading characteristics of this branch 
and one or two of the more interesting details connected with it. 

To take first what are called Palimpsest brasses ; that is to say, a brass 
carved and intended at one date for some particular individual, and then after- 
wards employed as an effigy later on to commemorate somebody else. These 
PaUm/psests are by no means uncommon, and I doubt not if many of the 
brasses in our churches were removed they would be found to belong to this 
class. There were three distinctly different modes of thus transferring the 
monument from the memory of one person to that of another. First, the 
original brass was taken up, and on the opposite side was carved afresh a figure 
and its accompaniments to suit the new owner. Thus, in a brass at Cobham, 
Surrey, we have on the one side the figure of a Priest in full Eucharistio Vest- 
ments, holding a chalice, of the date 1510 or thereabouts, and on the other 
that of a man in armour, evidently some 50 or 60 years later. To discover on 
the one side foreign workmanship, and on the other English is by no means of 
rare occurrence, as will seem natural if we remember that the actual brass 
plate was not manufactured in England till many years after the art of en- 
giving the effi,gies even in our own country had attained to the highest perfec- 
tion; indeed not tUl Elizabeth's reign, when the art was considerably on the 
decline. 

The second class of these Palimpsest 'brasses are those ,in which the 
figure has been altered in parts to suit the style and costume of the individual 
now desired to be represented. Thus at Waterpery, Oxfordshire, we find the 
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fignraB of a knight and lady, which had been altered from the stjls of the 
middle of the 16th oentmyy to snit that of the middle of the 16th. 

The third and last class is little other than a modification of No. 2, in 
which, though the figure remains untonohed, the inscriptions and date have 
been changed to suit their new pmrpose. I think these last two classes teach 
pretty eyidentlj' how little attention was paid to giving any actual representa- 
tion of the features and general aspect of the deceased, proYided tho date, 
inscription, and in some degree costume of the individual was accurately given; 
a &uot which is also evidenced by the remarkable sameness visible in all the 
ezprMunonB, varying more than anything else according to periods, in the 
brasses alika of EcclesiaBtics, knights, and civilians. I should mention here 
that in some cases duplicate brasses have been discovered in which the same 
person has been commemorated twice or more over, sometimes in different 
churches, I suppose parishes with which the deceased had been connected ; 
sometimes in the same building ; thus we find the effigy of a woman at 
Ohildsey, Berks, first in the garb of a civilian's wife, afterwards at Shalston, 
in that of a nun, thus pourtraying her during the two periods of her life. 
Again, Balph Hamsterley, master of University College, Oxford, had three 
different brasses erected to him in difierent colleges in that city. 

Leaving the Palimpsest and duplicate brasses, let us examine for a few 
moments the actual effigies, or fig^ures themselves, the representations of the 
persons, whose memory was wished to be handed down to posterity. All 
brasses fSeJl under three heads : those erected to ecclesiastics, those to nulitaiy 
personages, and those to civilians. Let us take them in this order. 
First the brasses of ecclesiastics. 

All ecclesiastics were interred in full vestments ; the effigies therefore 
which we have remaining are faithful and exact representations of the body, 
at any rate in costume, over which they were laid, or in conmiemoration of 
which they were erected. Priests are the most frequently depicted ; rarer, 
bishops and abbots ; still more rare, deacons : an instance of the latter may be 
seen at Harrow, bearing the date 1468. One of the finest bishop's brasses I 
know is at New College, Oxford, to Thomas Cranley, Archbishop of Dublin, 
1417. It is however with the priests that we need chiefly to deal this evening. 
These were represented in three distinct classes of vestments. 

1. Eucharistic. 2. Processional, 3. Acadermc, 1 do not care at 
present to go into a careful description of the difierent vestments worn by the 
priesthood, and depicted on the brasses ; the chief and easily recognizable 
difierenoe however between the first and second classes being that in the firsfc, 
the priest wears the chasuble or large oval shaped vestment, such as you see 
drawn on the board, in the second, the cope, or large sort of cape open in front, 
and often elaborately embroidered : this latter was worn in processions, during 
the Magnificat, at tho Communion or rather ante-communion office, and on . 
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other aolema oooasions saoh as oozonations etc., the phasnble being retBeryed 
ezolnsively for the celebration of the Holy Euoharist. The aoademioal habits 
are not common, but when found are very easy to recognize without more des« 
cription. You will see I have drawn roughly some specimens on the board. 
The brasses of monks and abbesses are very rare : perhaps of the latter there 
are only two instances, at any rate extent; one at Elstow, Bedfordshire, the other 
atBenham, Buckinghamshire, both about 1540. Doubtless, this was in great mea- 
sure owing to the religious orders being bound by such strict rules of poyerty, 
as to prevent their going to the expense of a brass memorial. Sometimes 
ecclesiastics were commemorated simply by the erection of a brass cross, with 
or without a lead in the centre, or again by a simple chalice, or other emblem 
of their profession. These are however rarer, and it is difficult at the present 
day to know whether there was any real difiference between such emble- 
matical representations, and the actual figures of the deceased under a canopy. 
Passing from the ecclesiastics we come to the militaiy brasses. These 
are particularly interesting as showing more variation than the former class 
in the different stages under which the defensive body-armour of the middle 
ages on till the end of the 17th century passed in its progressive develope- 
ments. To point out roughly a few of the more remarkable of these. The 
earliest military brasses we find represent the figures as clothed in the mail 
armour so common during the 13th and early 14th centuries throughout 
Europe ; and one distinguishing mark of the effigies of this period is that in 
nearly all cases the legs are represented as crossed. You will see a figure on 
the board. I think very probably this attitude was given in order, in some 
degree, to form the sign of the cross. The next style we find, but of which 
examples are very rare in brasses, shows a slight mixture of the plate armour 
on the shoulders, legs, and knees, with the older mail. Of all, perhaps, this 
was the moat beaatifal kind, if we may judge from the monumental remains. 
From the middle of the 14th century and downwards we find the introduc- 
tion of the common plate-armour, which, though it underwent various 
modifications and changes, never lost its leading characteristics, till the 
cessation more or less of any such defensive armour at all in the 17th century. 
With the figures of the knights and other militiuy personages there were 
also in the generality of cases given those of their wives, sometimes, if they 
had been married more than once, of their different wives ; I have at home a 
late brass which represents a knight kneeling with his hands clasped in the 
attitude of prayer and extended to a figure of our Lord rising out of the tomb, 
while behind him kneel his three wives, the last one having evidently died 
after her husband, as the inscription in her case is in Latin, of the other two 
and the man, in English. I may here remark that this attitude of kneeling is 
almost always a sure sign of late brasses, you will scarcely ever find an 
instance in any specimen of the golden period of the art with the figures 



in this pontioii; it WM I suppose an attempt to giTe a more 
tne and natural lypearanoe to the figure, but the effect is thoroiighly 
bad and ooarse when compared with the solemnity and stateliness 
of the earlier ages. The man was ordinarily represented as standing on a lion 
or griffin, as an emblem of his high oonrage and resolution ; beside the woman 
we frequently see the figure of a dog, the type of fidelity and honesty. There 
18 nothing in the art of the Middle Ages more striking than the beauty and 
appropriateness of their emblematical devices. 

I must hurry on just to take a glance at the third order of brasses, viz., 
those of oiyilians, perhaps the most generally interesting of all the three, inas- 
much as there is more yariety visible in costume and idea than in the military 
effigies, and infinitely more thun in those of the ecclesiastics. The brasses 
of ladies are peculiarly worthy of attention, manifesting the most extra- 
ordinary stylos of head-gear imaginable. I have drawn one or two just to show 
what I moan ; the vanity of dress was certainly not altogether unknown in those 
times, and I am afraid we have not much improved on them, at least in that 
respect. The brasses of children alone are not common, indeed I think almost 
unknown till late in the 16th century. Earlier however we find small groups 
of children, as in the Preshute brass on the board, in which the boys are placed 
xmder the father, the girls under the mother. 

I have not been able to do more to-night than just point out one or two 
of the most noticeable facts connected with the study of monumental 
brasses generally, a study which is so wide, contains so much of detaU, and 
is so difficult to sketch in mere outline, that I feel I have been able to do 
but scant justice to my subject which, however, I would recommend to the 
consideration and attention of every member of this Society, more especially 
to those of the ArchsBological Section. If I had had more time I should have 
liked to shew with greater accuracy and clearness the various stages 
and developments of this branch of art from its rise in the 13th, through its 
glory in the 14th, and early 15th centuries, till its decay and utter 
disappearance in the 18th ; a disappearance which I hope we shall within a 
short time be able to say no longer reflects on our good taste and love of 
artistic beauty j for with the revival generally of sasthetic cultivation we may 
hail the improvements visible in our sepulchral memorials, and in the attempt, 
let us trust a successful one, to introduce once again into our churches the 
long disused brass, if not as ^et in all its former splendour of workmanship 
yet still in a manner not absolutely unworthy of it. But I most not go further 
at present. Now the subject has been once fairly introduced, and set I hope 
on some permanent footing in this society, it remains open to anyone to take a 
portion of its considerable extent, and read you other papers on different 
divisions of the study — I might suggest on the brasses of this or that county, 
this or that century, or to take the divisions I made before of ecclesiastical, 
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military, and oiyilian, and so on. Time so spent I am sure will never be 
repented, if only we go to work in the true and proper spirit. Every liranoh 
of ArchsBology can teach us much ; few branches more than the investigation 
of the sepulchral remains of a people, who so loved and so hononred their 
departed friends. 



There were 72 persons present — 3 Honorary Members, 23 Members, and 
46 Visitors. 



MEETING HELD OCTOBER 16th, 1868. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 
A Quail fCotwrrUx wXgwrisJ, by G. H. Dawson, Esq. 
An egg of the Kentish Plover (Gha/rad/rius GantianusJ, by A. G. Preston. 
Skins of Gblden, and White-tailed, Eagles, by the President. 
A variety of the Common Linnet called by old Authors the Bed-Pole Finch 

(F, (kmndUnaJ, by S. A. Rogers. 
Three specimens of the Large Blue (P. Arion), by Mr. Nicholls. 
A specimen of Dog-tooth Spar, and dorsal vertebras of a species of 

Ptyohodus, by F. Giles. 
A collection of Ferns, by J. B. Oakeley. 
A specimen of Queen-shell {Gythovrea Ghicme), covered with Serpulaa, by 

Mr. Chate. 
Fignier^s * Insect World,' by the Bev. G. W. De. Lisle. 

Exhibitions. 
A Spanish Hoopoe, by E. S. Preston. * 

A fasciculated branch of a Vegetable Marrow, and a large series of Potato 

products, by the President. 
Some Chinese paintings on Talc, by C. J. Irwin. 
G. E. Manisty was elected Secretary, and F. Giles a Member of the 

Committee, in place of S. Image, who left. 
A. C. Blaker was elected an ordinary Member, and G. H. Dawson Esq., and 

S. Image, Esq., Honorary Members. 
E. im Thum read a paper on the * Classification of Birds.' 
There were 66 persons present : 2 Honorary Members, 24 Members, and 40 

VisitorB. 
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MEETING HELD OCTOBER 30th, 1868. 



The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors: — 
A ekoll of a child, showing very clearly the first and second dentition, by 

J. Walker, Esq., M.D. 
A speoinien of cement from Stonehenge, by Mr. Baverstock. 

Exhibitions. 
A specimen of Qneen Termite, by E. G. Sewell. 
A specimen of petrified wood, also by E. G. SewelL 
A series of Teas, and Tea substitutes, by the President. 
E. im Thum read an interesting paper on his tour in the Engadine. 
J. F. Gomish was elected a member of the Society. 

There were 88 persons present : 2 Honorary Members, 13 Members, and 
28 Visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 13th, 1868. 



Some English Goins were presented by Mr. Ghivers. 

Exhibitions. 

H. M. Hilton exhibited some Moths, illustrating brilliancy of colour. 

The President exhibited a Stem of Gycas, and an Ornitlwrhyncus 
Fovradowus s a Guttle-fish, and a Dog-fish. 

E. M. Hall exhibited a Turkish Purse, a Ghain made of Grass, and a Seed 
Pod of Trapa hicomis^ 

H. M. Hilton also exhibited a collection of Shells. 

E. Almaok exhibited a peculiar Flint from Bucks. 

E. G. Sewell then read the following paper, illustrated by diagrams, on 

THE ROMAN VHiLA OF OHEDWORTH. 

The subject on which I am going to speak to-night may seem rather a singular 
one to some of my hearers ; but living as I do at Girenoester (the ancient 
Gorinium), which is surrounded by Roman Bemains, I think it only right to try 
and give you some idea of the houses in which the Romans, colonized in 
England, lived. 

Before entering into particulars, I must tell you that a great portion of 
this paper is taken from a report read by a Mr. Scarth on the Yilla. The 
diflooYory of this VUla was made, singularly enough, by an under gaiBi»*koepGr 
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who was engaged in ferreting for rabbits and came upon some pavement while 
digging one out. It is situated on a declivity of the Cotteswold Hills, on the estate 
of the Earl of Eldon, through which runs the river Coin. It is distant from 
Gloucester 16 miles and 9 from Cirencester. On hearing of the discovery of 
such a prize on his estate, Lord Eldon gave orders that excavations should be 
made entirely at his expense, and he not only had careful plans made of the 
uncovered portions, but he has also had sheds erected over the pavements and 
a museum built on the spot, to contain the interesting relics which have been 
brought to light. The walls of the Villa, too, which, owing to the peculiarity 
of the situation on the slope of a hill, remain to a greater height than usual, 
have been protected by having copings placed over them formed of the roofing 
tiles which formerly covered in the Villa. Stoves and the needful apparatus 
for preserving the floors from frosts, have been placed within the sheds, and 
every care has been taken to preserve this very interesting monument of the 
household arrangements of the Boman times from injury by weather or other 
mischance. Although much has already been brought to light, yet the entire 
extent of the buildings has not been ascertained, as fresh traces of walls are 
continually occurring. 

The Building seems to have formed three sides of a square, one being much 
longer than the other two. The portions laid open appear to have been (1) 
The Villa Urhomaf which contained the apartments of the proprietor } (2) The 
BusUca, for the farm labourers : and (3) The FructuaHa, or store houses, which 
probably remain to be uncovered. The form of this Villa from its perfect 
preservation will be found to be very instructive when compared with others. 
More of it remains than is usually found in Roman sites, and it has been less 
destroyed, being situated on the declivity of a hill. It will bear comparison 
with the Villa at Lydney, or the other Boman Villas which have been found in 
Gloucestershire, as at Stancomb Park, Woodchester, Whitcomb and Withing- 
ton : and the pavements are in very good preservation and show a high state of 
art, while one of the subjects is of unusual interest, of which I will speak 
further on. The finding of at least 257 coins, most of them of the late Boman 
period, enables us to fix pretty accurately the date of its destruction, and the 
period during which it was inhabited : while the finding of the OhrisUcm Bymibol 
Chi and Bho, the first two letters of Christ, cut upon the stones of the building, 
enables us to fix the building, or repair, or enlargement of the villa at a period 
subsequent to that of Constantino the Great. 

One of these monograms was found under the steps leading from the long 
corridor into the Villa TJrbana and on this account the building is considered by 
some to have been Christian. A third monogram also has been found on a 
metal stamp. Finding the Christian monogram under the lowest step is 
certainly a singular fact, but there is no Boman example of the Christian 
monogram before a.d. 307, (unless the statement of Dr. Bossi be correct, that 



hefimnd one of an epitaph of a.d. 296). It is to be regretted that only one 
inaoribed stone has yet been foond. This bears the letters P&ASIATAi which 
obJj lead ns to regret the loss of the remainder, while it leaves it open to 
ooigeotiire, whether this bmlding had in anj way been oonneoted with the 
desoendant of l^nsatagos, the hnsband of Boadioea. Most probably the name 
still sorviTed among the Somanised Britons after the time of Gonstontine the 
Gfeat. The tesselated pavements are of a floarishing period, and certainly not 
in the deoline of the Soman Power. They bear a close oonnection with 
those disoovered at Oirenoester, and the same artists may have designed 
and exeoated the tesselated floors at both places. Cirencester has proved 
rich in Mosaics, which are well preserved. These pavements are of a very 
high order of art. Since their discovery, a pavement, treated in a mmilar 
numner, has been fonnd on the site of Carthage, and probably belongs to Boman 
times, when the City was rebnilt and colonised by that people. 

Corininm, like Aqnse Solis, seems to have been the centre 
from which the arts and eleganoies of a refined state of society 
penetrated into the snrronnding comitry. Twenty Boman Yillas 
have been laid open within the radins of a few miles of Bath, 
and aroond Cirencester they seem to have been almost as nnmerons, 
and similarly round Gloucester. When these cities fell into the hands of the 
Saxons, the neighbonring villas most probably suffered pillage and destruc- 
tion. The coins found at Chedworth in the Boman villa correspond in date 
to those found in the villas excavated round Bath. 

Before, however, attempting to unravel the history of this villa, 
something ought to be said about its plan, as far as it is yet 
ascertahied. In the portion which is regarded as the Villa Urbana, 
in which are contained the tesselated floors and the bath, there are 
sixteen chambers and two long corridors. These chambers form two 
sides of the square, and it seems probable that the buildings have extended yet 
further Bast or South East. The principal apartments have faced the east 
looking up the pretty valley of the Coin. The long corridor and the rooms 
behind it, in which are the elegant pavements, caught the beams of the rising 
sun, and must in summer time have been gratefully cool in the evening. In 
this portion, at the northern end, are the baths, with a flight of steps leading 
into them out of the corridor. Under these was found the Christian 
Monogram. The suite consists of three apartments, and the passage with 
the bath, which togiether occupy half the space. They do not appear to have 
communicated with the chambers at the south end of this portion of the villa, 
which were entered by another flight of steps. The tesselated floor at the 
south end interested me most, on account of its elegant pattern and execution. 
It seems to contain the figures of a dance eight in number, in which the 
partners gradually approach and move round each other, till in the last figure 
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the gentleman places a ohaplet on the head of the lady. This may be seen 
in his hand in the first fig^ue. 

Unfortunately seyeral of the compartments have been broken np by the 
burrowing of rabbits. The length of the larger compartment (number 1 in 
the plan) is 28 ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 6 in., No. 2, is 13 fb. square, and No. 3 is 14 
ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6 in. These, no doubt, were the principal living rooms. The 
Bleeping rooms and slaves' apartments seem to have been at right angles to 
these. The complete Boman Villa seems more to have reaUsed the character 
of one village, for all the slaves and retainers of the Roman master seem to 
have their allotted place within his residence, whereas with us each labourer 
or artizan has his own cottage, and lives apart from his neighbours. In con- 
tinuation of this line of buildings, facing the east, is that very interesting 
portion which contains an octagonal basin of pure water, fed from a spring 
near at hand. The water from the reservoir is conducted into it by a drain. This 
portion occupies the northern comer of the villa, as far as yet explored, and ter« 
minates in a circular apse. It is difficult to say what was the purpose of this cham - 
ber. At one end of this, to the left as you enter, was found a stone altar, without 
any inscription on it, of the usual form, and there are also three small recesses 
in the wall. Was this altar placed in honour of the deity presiding over the 
spring P and did the ancient altar remain after the tenant of the villa had 
become a Christian ? The same cool waters which refreshed the Boman and 
his retainers, now minister to the comfort of the villc^r or country visitor. 
Just below this octagonal reservoir, and at right angles to the corridor, which 
fronts the chambers with tesselated pavement and the bath just described, is 
a second long corridor which has also been paved with tessersd, the upper 
portion of which seems to have been supported on pillars, two of them, about 
12 ft. apart, still remaining in situ. 

At the back of this long corridor is a range of buildings which I have 
supposed to be the Villa Rustica, or that allotted to the labourers on the farm. 
This is only a conjecture, because much remains here to be uncovered, and 
traces of floors and pilad, as well as baths, appear to be under the surface. 
These baths, like the others, were approached by steps out of the corridor. 
To the east of these and behind the corridor, there appears to have been a 
recess 11 ft. deep and extending about 50 feet. The corridor is paved throughout 
its whole length, but the pavement is much destroyed. Behind this seem to have 
stood the baths and washhouses, the mill for grinding, and the floor for drying 
the corn j and probably also the anvil and the forge, and whatever was 
needed for the use of a country gentleman's or nobleman's residence. 
The Pa/rs Rustica consisted, first, of a kitchen, which being the general resort 
of the slaves, must bo spacious, and likewise, as a security against fire, should 
be lofty, and secondly of the slaves* apartments. The slaves who were at 
liberty, were to have their respective cells looking towards the South, those 
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who were kept chained ougl^ to be provided, for their prison, with a room as 
healthy as possible, nnderground, and with numerous but narrow windows, so 
high aboye the floor as to be ont of reach, at least so says Mr. Danbeney. In 
Listeroomb bottom, in the same parish of Chedworth, were found the remains 
of the bath or Hypocaust, and the pillars which supported the floor, and 
the bricks are said to have borne the stamp Arviri, in Boman capitals 
about 3 in. long. There was a spring of water and a cistern to receiye the 
water, and several things are said to have been found and destroyed at the time. 
One of the bricks was preserved, and this was the only record that remained of 
what probably was another interesting villa which bordered the banks of the river 
Coin. When I visited the site of this discovery last year, traces of Boman 
bricks were still to be seen in the course of the small stream that trickled 
down the side of the hill. Mr. Lysons says, " It would be worth while to in- 
vestigate this locality still further. The finding of these bricks with the 
stamp of *' Arvirius " upon them is very interesting, because the name at 
once reminds us of the British King '* Arviragus," as the finding of the namo 
" Prasiata " or "Prasuiti," reminds us of another *' Prasutagus," both mentioned 
by Boman writers." 

A pair of small manacles has been found in the Villa of Chedworth, 
which seem more suited for the hands of a young person than of one grown up. 
There was also a dwelling near the gate for the Yillicus or Bailifl", whose duty 
it was to look after the slaves. A Boman Villa in Britain was probably not 
fully and completely provided with all the requisites of Boman hospitality ; 
but as we find the tesselated floors of the living rooms and the baths and 
corridors, so I have no doubt but that further excavations will reveal the 
portion denominated " Fruotuaria," which received the farm produce. Here 
was the Granary, the wine press, and wine cellar, but in this villa these may 
have been united with the villa Bustica^ and there appear indications that it 
was so, but the whole extent of the building towards the east is not yet 
uncovered. 

I think that I have mentioned the word HypocoAist more than once in this 
Paper, and I will now explain it for the benefit of my hearers. A Hypocaust 
is a place in which heat was generated for conveyance to adjoining rooms. It 
was not the practise among the Bomans to use open Fire Places, as their 
rooms were floored with tiles, laid on concrete and supported on props. The 
hot air from the hypocaust was caused to pass between the props beneath 
the floor. In this way the floor was heated and the room warmed. It had 
often been a puzzle to know what they did with their smoke. Pliny, however, 
stated that the smoke, after leaving the chambers under the floor, was carried 
on into the wood-house and there expended its heat in drying the faggots. 
The small arched chamber in which the faggots wore burned is called the 
Prasfumium. The method of flues, by which the apartments of this villa 
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were warmed, remains in a very perfect state. We find not onlj the remains 
of stoves, but the flues in the wall are perfect to a tertain height. 

In few Yillas can the arrangements of the baths be studied to more 
advantage, and, as the excavations proceed, we may hope to arrive at a 
perfect knowledge of the arrangements of a Boman country Villa. Leaden 
pipes have been found, one of which carried the water from the octagonal 
reservoir into a small trough 15^ inches long by 13 in. wide, and 9i in. deep. 
Ten of the 23 rooms or spaces which have been uncovered are 24 ft. 6 in. long 
and vary in width from 9 ft. to 24 ft. ; one is of a pentagonal shape and under- 
neath it are stone drains large enough to admit a boy. In one room a mass of 
molten lead was found, weighing 67 lbs. It had evidently poured off the roof 
of the building into a hollow place, and we thus have a very clear proof that the 
villa was destroyed by fire. A Lime Kiln also, 9 ft. deep and 10 ft. wide, was 
found in the wood behind this second portion of the villa, being, as I believe, 
the only instance which has ever occurred. Just below the reservoir, a forge 
is supposed to have stood, as three large and very curious pigs of iron were 
founfl, of which Professor Buckman has been kind enough to give me the 
dimensions and weight. 





Length, 




Circmnf. 


W&ighb. 


No. 1 


... 38 in. 


.*• 


26 in. 


356 lbs. 


» 2 


64 in. 


• >• 


26 in. 


484 lbs. 


» 3 


39 in. 


* . . 


26 in. 


266 lbs. 



Iron implements were very abundant and curious at Ghedworth ; amongst 
them were an oyster knife, portions of locks, shears, a pair of lady's curling 
tongs, and horse-shoes. It is interesting to observe that the horse-shoes were 
made without the heel flange, which is adopted in the modem horse-shoe, and 
which veterinary surgeons have pronounced unnecessary. A very beautiful 
pair of compasses or dividers was also found, so like those that we use in the 
present day that one can hardly believe that they are nearly 1600 years old. 
A steelyard with a leaden weight attached to it was also discovered in very 
good preservation, the nicks on the bar being perfectly clear. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than tell you what the pavement of the 
Romans is composed of. The green material, of which I have no specimen, 
and some of that of a lighter colour, was produced from the Lias Limestone. 
In all probability, the nearest point from which that could be obtained was 
Fenton in Warwickshire. The White stone seemed to be a portion of the great 
Oolite at Cirencester, which was very compact indeed, and crystalline in its 
structure. The yellow stones were doubtless from some of the more compact 
beds in the interior of the Oolite district. The Qrey tinted stones were pro- 
bably of the same material as the white Oolite, which was found to take a grey 
tint on being heated. Some of the black Tesserce were undoubtedly pottery. 



No glaBB bat been found in the pafements of this Villa, bat in one at CiraieeB- 
ter there waB flome difloovered. 

To oonolnde, it is true that the Roman remaine foxiad in this ooimtry xnay 
not be equal to those found on the Continent of Europe, or in 
Aaia, or in Northern Africa, yet the works of Roman Art, and the remains of 
Soman buildings fonnd in Great Britain, have a particular value to the modem 
inhabitants of that oountiy: they are a speaking evidence of its past 
historical importance: thej confirm and illustrate its past histoiy ; and thej 
form a correct standard by which we can estimate our progress in the arts, or 
our decline in them, the changes which the lapse of ages has wrought, and 
the different tastes which at different times have animated the inhabitants of 
the same island. 



There were 47 persons present : — 1 hon. member, 20 members, and 26 
visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 20th, 1868. 

Exhibitions. 

Marlborough farthing. Seaman's medal for the capture of Portobello, Grown 
of Charles II., Half-crown of William and Mary, and other coins, by Rev. J. 
Sowerby. 

A lion's skull, presented by J. Walker, Esq., M.D. 

A money bag and cloth made from the palm, and flower of BougadfwiUe 
^peciosa, by the President. 

W. Fergus, Esq., M.D., then read a paper, illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, on ''The Tongue." 

There were 82 persons present : — 3 honorary members, 21 members, and 
58 visitors. 



MEETING HELD DECEMBER 4th, 1868. 

A collection of Beetles and other insects from Ceylon and Australia ; and 
specimens of Pipe-fish, Hippocampus, etc., were presented by 0. W. Elwes, 
Esq. 

Exhibitions. 

Two forms of crystals of Carbonate of Lime, by W. G. do Jersey. 

Specimens of Echini and Sponges from the Forest Hill, by F. Dobree. 

Box of Moths, by H. M. Hilton. 
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Ohameleon, fruit of priokly pear, and golf-weed (Sofrgassum), by the 
Ft^dent. 

W. D. Fenning then read the following paper, on 

ENGLISH COINS. 

A collection of coins is interesting for several reasons. They show bj 
their execution the amonnt of care paid to such matters by thos^%ho coined 
them ; they also frequently act as a check upon history, rectifying mistakes in 
dates, and enabling us to determine the geographical position, the political 
condition, and the nationality of towns of which they are the only remaining 
traces. By them we are enabled to identify busts and pictures, the heads 
on them being frequently accurate portraits. As works of art, too, they are 
valuable, ofben being very beautifril. 

To attempt to give you any account of the origin of coinage and its early 
history would take more time than we have, and would be far beyond my power. 
I shall, therefore, restrict myself to the English series, illustrating what I 
have to say by such of the coins themselves as I am able to obtain either from 
the Society's colle«tion or ether sources. The English series is the most perfect, 
if not the most artistically or historically interesting of any modem series. It 
begins before the Saxon Heptarchy and reaches almost without interruption 
to the present time. We are thus enabled to trace the changes of language 
during this period, as shown by the legends, while the changes in the titles of 
the successive kings form an interesting commentary on history, showing the 
amount of power which the coiners imagined themselves to have. 

I shall attempt to give you an account of such coins as from their history 
or their rarity or other reasons seem most worthy of notice, and then make a 
few remarks upon the process of coinage and matters connected with it. 

Of all coins the one first in use of the existing series is the silver penny, 
which, with its halves and quarters, was for a long time the only British coin 
struck. The word itself is derived from the Latin pendo, or according to others 
from pecmUa, or again from the Gallic pen, a head. The earliest known 
specimen is one struck by Ethelbert, King of Kent, though mention is made of 
examples of an earlier date. Pennies of most of the kings of the Saxon 
Heptarchy are found, and from Edgar, who united the greater part of Britain 
under his control, tUl the present reign, Edmxmd Ironsides, Bichard I, and 
John, are the only kings of whom no pennies are found, the series thereby 
lasting more than a thousand years. There were originally 240 pennies to a 
pound, giving 24 grains each, but this weight was gradually decreased. Their 
standard purity seems to have been 10 oz. 2 dwts. fine to 11 dwts. alloy. I 
can show you no specimens of Saxon coins, and shall therefore say nothing about 
them. The Normans, otherwise so energetic, made no changes in the actual 
coins, and for a long time the penny was the only coin in existence here. The 
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obyerae has the king's head, generally AiU face, and differs a little in each 
reign, especiallj in the deyelopement of the crown. They ore very mdely 
stmck, though other arts, especially that of the goldsmith, seem to have been 
decidedly flouiahing at this period. In the reign of Edward I the head of 
the king and the general design of the coin first assumed that style which 
oontinned without change till the reign of Henry YII. No difference was 
made to spit the individual likenesses of the respective kings. There 
was in fact merely a conventional king's head, a full-faced bust, 
crowned, the crown consisting of the three fleurs-de-lys and two lozenges 
or balls : with the hair abundant and curled. The whole is enclosed by a 
circle, surrounded by the king's titles. The obverse bears a plain cross, with 
three pellets in each angle, and bears the name of the town where it was struck. 
After Edward Ill's reign the penny is no longer the only coin. In the 18th 
year of Henry VXTs reign a great reform was effocted in the whole coinage, 
and from his reign onwards the penny changes under almost every monarch. 
James I's penny, for instance, bears a rose on one side and a thistle on the other. 
The last penny I have is one of Victoria, but they are too small for use 
and, I should hardly think, would be used again. The pennies were fre- 
quently halved and quartered to act as half-pennies and farthings. 

The next coin is the groat, of the value of 4d. It was first struck in the reign 
of Edward in and is of much the same pattern as the penny. The legend round 
the outer edge of the obverse is " Posui Deum adjutorem meum." There were 
also half groats coined, of the same pattern (only smaller) as the groat. The 
groat is still perpetuated in the 4d. piece ; but the half-groat has now been 
supplanted by the threepenny piece. 

The shilling wbs first coined by Henry YIL, in 1693. The term 
had been used as a " money of account " long before, WiUiam I. 
making the Saxon shilling equal to fourpence, and the Norman one equal to 
twelve pence, a somewhat curious and one-sided arrangement. It was 
originally called a testoon from the French t^te, a head, from the king's head 
on it, and the word tester is still used in some parts of the country. It was 
the first English silver coin which bore the royal arms. I can show you 
one of Edward VI. In his reign sixpenny and threepenny pieces were first 
coined of the same pattern. Here is a sixpence of Elizabeth, considerably 
larger you see than our present sixpence. 

The crowns and half-crowns were first coined under Edward 
VI., in 1551. The series of crowns is, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful, and I am sorry I have no more to show you, though I daresay 
you have all seen some of those last issued, and all have seen half-crowns. 
The florin, the only other silver coin now used, was not issued of its present 
value till the present reign, and being one-tenth of a pound may be considered 
as a step towards the decimal coinage about which there has lately been so 
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mnoh talk. Of silyer coins that have been issued and not continued, I can 
show you a piece of three-halfpence and a piece of three-farthings, both issued 
by Elizabeth and not before, in spite of Shakspeare, who makes the bastard 
Faulconbridge in King John, while taunting his legitimate brother (whom he 
had just before called '* a half-face groat," in reference to groats which had 
just been issued and had the Queen's head in profile) say, after enumerating 
the other personal defects of his brother — 

" My face so thin 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say, look where three farthings goes." 
alluding to the rose it bore. These small coins, however, were soon with- 
drawn, though here, you see, is a three half-penny piece issued in the present 
reign. Edward YI also issued double crowns in silver, but they did not last 
long. A twenty shilling and a ten shilling piece of silver were coined at 
Oxford by Charles I during the civil war. 

We next come to the gold coins, of which I have not so many specimens 
to show you. There were only a very few coined by the Saxons. Henry HI 
issued a few gold pieces, worth Is. 8d., which were called pennies from 
the resemblance they bore to the silver penny. Edward III was the first 
to issue a gold coinage of any extent and his may be considered the first real 
gold coinage. 

The first were florins, half-florins, and quarter-florins, the florin being 6s. 
Its name is derived &om a Florentine coin, which, however, it resembled in no 
way whatever. The florin bore two leopards, the half-florin a mantle bearing 
the arms of England and France, the quarter-florin a helmet. These were 
soon re-called and Nobles were issued instead. They gained their name either 
from their purity and execution or from the nobility, as it were, of the metal. 
The obverse bears a ship with the King standing in it. It is probably a 
symbol of the state, and not as Selden, a poet of Henry VI*s time, says — 

" But King Edward made'a siege royall, 
And wonne the town and in speciall 
The sea was kept, and thereof he was lord ; 
Thus made he nobles coins of record." 

As the King is considerably larger than the ship it is rather hard to 
imagine how he could have got in. The reverse bears a rich cross, with lions 
or rather leopards to fill up the vacancies, and has the legend " Jesus autem 
transiens per medium illomm ibat," said to be the best charm against thieves. 
The quarter noble, you see, bears the arms of England and France quartered 
on the obverse, while the reverse is the same as that of the noble, which 
passed for 6s. 8d, This series in execution and design is extremely beautiful. 
Edward lY first made the nobles pass for 8s. 4d.,and then for 10s., calling them 
rials, a French coimption of royal. They all bore the sun in the centre of the 
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cross. He also issned angels and half angels, giving them that name from their 
device, which is the archangel Michael piercing the dragon. On the reyerse 
was a ship, with a cross for a mast, and a shield leaning against it, bearing the 
royal arms. Henry Vll issned doable rials, which bore the king in fall robes, 
and were hence called sovereigns. On the reverse is a fall blown rose with a 
henddio shield in the middle. The spar rials gained their name from, the snn 
in the middle, the rays resembling spars. Henry YIII issned a George noble 
which bore St. Greorge and the dragon on the obverse. He also issned crowns 
and half crowns of gold. In James Ts reig^ the gold coinage was reformed, and 
the following coins were anthorised. First, a 30s. piece, with the king in 
parliamentary robes ; secondly a ISs. piece, with a lion, crowned, holding the 
sceptre and the shield ; and lastly the 10s. piece, the angel, with the old device 
of Michael, &o. Charles II coined £5 and £2 pieces. In his reign the term 
guinea was first used, the sovereign being made of gold from Guinea. They 
fluctuated a good deal in value. The spade guineas of which I have a specimen, 
were first issued in 1787, and the half-guineas about the same time. You see 
the shield on the reverse is quite simple and is in the shape of a pointed spade. 
The seven-shilling pieces, which bear a crown only on the reverse, 
were issued at the same period. Greorge lY coined double sovereigns. 
It bears the George and the dragon, which had appeared on the silver 
crowns of Gieorge III, and is most beautifully executed. Here too is a £5 piece 
of the same reign, lent to me by Mr. Lacy. This too is very nicely ezecnted. 
He had a short time ago, ho tells me, a five-guinea piece of much the same 
pattern, only a little larger. 

We now come to the copper coinage. As copper had been the chief metal 
for the Roman coins, it is curious that the kingdoms formed after the dissolu- 
tion of that gigantic empire should have so entirely abandoned the use of that 
metal for their coins. At first the black or base money of the continent was 
circulated in England as small change. During the reigns of the Tudors 
private individuals coined copper tokens, but the monarchs for a long time had 
a prejudice against a copper coinage, and it was not till Charles 11*8 reign that 
there was a royal issue. He first issued a few farthings, but this was not 
enough, and tho number of the tokens at length, in 1665, compelled him to 
issue some half-ponoe. On the obverse they bear a King's head with the 
legend " Carolus a Carolo ;" and on the reverse Britannia, with the motto 
" Quatuor maria vindioo." The figure of Britannia is said to have been a 
portrait of the baautifal Frances Stuart, and is very graceful. The farthing 
bears the legend " Nummorum famulus.** Tin coins, or tin with a copper 
plug in tho middle, were issued about the same time. I have here 
some half-pennies of William III. George I. issued £40,000 worth of copper 
coins, of which I have a half -penny and a farthing. In spite of chis there was 
a groat lack of them in George Ill's reign, and tokens were again employed 
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till in 1797 Mr. Boolton of Soho, Birmingliam, entered into a oomtract for 
coining 600 tons of copper. These are the cart-wheel coins^ so called from the 
raised rim round the edge, intended to prevent rubbing. Yon see I have a 
two-penny piej^e and a haJf -penny ; they are well executed. The pennies 
weighed exactly one ounce, so that if you thought a dealer was using false 
weights, you could use your own penny instead, but they must have been very 
awkward for carrying. However, as those who used copper for other purpoises 
preferred melting down these coins to buying new copper, they were soon 
withdrawn, and the series then issued has lasted with but few alterations till 
a very few years ago. You all I suppose remember the substitution of bronze 
for copper, and are probably well acquainted with those now in use. 

I have now given you a very imperfect and superficial sketch of the 
principal coins that have been in use for the last thousand years in this 
country. There are necessarily some I have omitted and changes in others 
which it would be tedious to enter into. There are, however, some coins or 
patterns which, though not issued, are most interesting. I shall mention 
three. The first is a six-angel piece, struck in the reign of Edward VI. The 
reverse bears a fine ship of that time (the original type of our late three- 
deckers), bearing a shield, behind which stands the king in something like due 
proportion, and other figures in the rigging. In design and execution this is 
perhaps the finest piece ever struck by the old system of hammering. 
Another piece is a die, engraved at Oxford by Bawlins for Charles, and is a die 
of a £5 piece. The king preserved it as one of the last acts of his sovereignty 
and on the scaffold presented it to Bishop Juxon. The enormous interest 
attached to this coin as a relic is shown by the fact that a gentleman gave 
260 guineas for it at a sale, and his house was besieged by crowds of enthusias- 
tic visitors to see it. It bears the motto '' Florent concordia regna," 
peculiarly inappropriate to Charles* reign. The third is a pattern crown, 
produced by one Simon at the beginning of Charles iFs reign. There was a 
contest between Simon and a John Boettin of Antwerp as regards engraving, 
which was unfairly decided in favour of Boettin. Simon then engraved a 
crown, perhaps the best ever issued, with the following petition on the edge : 
" Thomas Simon most humbly prays your majesty to compare this his tryal 
piece with the Datch, and if more truly drawn and embossed, more gracefully 
ordered, and more accurately engraven, to relieve him.*' This petition was 
however not attended to. 

The legends around them form, in my opinion, one of the most 
interesting parts of a collection of coins. In examining them the first 
thing that strikes us is that they are all Latin ; the next, that more than half 
are religious. As instances of this I may mention on the gold 20s. piece of 
Charles I, " Exsurgat Deus, dissipentur inimici.** This was struck during 
the war. I have already mentioned those on the groat and on the noble. 
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Tho half-aogcl of Edward IV bears " O crax ave, spos unica." ** Bedi caiqae 
qaod samn est" was put on nearly tho basest money ever issued. Those that 
are not religions generally tell their own tale, as " Rosa sine spin^," on the 
onns of Hieniy YIII : " Garolns a Garolo/' on Charles Carolns. " Decns et 
tniamen," placed round the edge of the coin, as on that 403. pieoe, (toprerent 
dipping) and others. To oome to the kings' titles. Athelstane, in 927, was the 
first to style himself ** Bex totins Brittanise." The Normans changed this into 
" Bex AnglisB." After John " Dominns Hibemiao " was added. Edward III 
added " Dei gratiA^," which had been nsed on the seal since the conquest. He 
also called himself " Bex FrancisB/' to which he had some claim. Henry Vlll 
styled himself '* Bex HibemiaB/' and James I. added ** Sootise*' and then altered 
it to " Bex Mftgnaa Brittanise, Hibemise, et Francise." George I. assumed 
" Fidel Defensor" and his Qerman titles. Ton see that on the spade guinea 
the inscription runs thus — " Geoigins Dei Grati4 Magnse Britannise, Francio 
et Hibemiss Bex, Fidei Defensor, Brunovicensis et Lunenbergensis Dux, Sacsra 
Bomani Imperi Archithesaurus et Elector." George lY dropped the g^reater 
part of this, at last relinquishing the empty boast of King of France. 

There are a few terms I should like to explain to you. The first is 
' sterling.' It is probably derived from ' easterling,' a name given to persons 
who were appointed in Henry II's reign to make an annual examination of the 
mint at Easter, so that the term means true money according to the last 
examination. Another expression is ' Maunday money.' Maunday money is 
the money g^ven away on Maunday Thursday, or the Thursday before Easter, 
to as many poor as the queen or king has years. The name probably comes from 
' maund,' a basket, in which the doles, originally provisions, &c., were given 
away. Silver four-pennies, three-pennies, two-pennies, and pennies constitute 
the Maunday money. Tokens are generally of copper. They are coins issued by 
private individuals for small change, and are of all shapes and devices. 

I shall now say a few words about coinage generally. Till the middle of the 
15th century English coins were famous eveiywhere for purity and fineness. Then 
they began to decline ; Henry VII. debased them from avarice, and Henry 
Vm to supply his extravagance. Edward YI. did a little towards reforming 
it, but the real work was left for Elizabeth. She first ordained that all the 
money should pass for its real value, thereby robbing the country, who only 
got 2|d. for what they had paid 12d. for. None but a Tudor could have dared 
on such a bold step. There was then issued a coinage, the 
real value of which scrupulously ' corresponded with the nominal 
rate. Gharles did not debase the coinage throughout the civil war. 
But in William IITs reign a great crisis took place. Until the 
reign of Gharles II. the coins were struck by a very old process. The metal was 
divided by shears, stamped and rounded by hammers. Few pieces were 
exactly round, and the rims were not marked, so that, though clipping was 
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mcido high treason, still it prospered. After the restoration the mill was in- 
trodnoed. It is a machine worked by horse power, and was a great improve- 
ment, and moreover, as the pieces were round and lettered on the edge, thej 
coald not be clipped. These and the hammered coins were in circulation 
together, and as people were naturally in the habit of melting or sending abroad 
the new and infinitely more valuable coins, clipping continued to in- 
crease. William could not act like Elizabeth, and the distress was very great, 
especially among the poor who were paid in the old coin according to their sup- 
posed value, and had to pay according to their real value. Three goldsmiths were 
asked to send each £100 of current silver to be weighed. The £300 should 
have weighed 1200 ozs., but only weighed 624 £100 weighed at Bristol 240 ozs. 
instead of 400$ 203 at Cambridge ; 180 at Exeter; and 116 only, at Oxford. 
A guinea that had been bought by a Quaker for 22s. at Lancaster, increased in 
value at every stage and was worth dOs. in London. At last the day was 
fixed, after which the government would receive no more old money. 

Great excitement prevailed, but at last, greatly to the joy of every one, 
the change was happily effected. The coinage then went on smoothly till 
Cteoi^ Ill's reign, when, owing to the negligence of the king in not issuing 
coins, great want was felt, so much so that silver tokens were issued by the 
banks, and Spanish dollars were stamped and made current. At last, in 1815, 
the king was compelled to issue a new coinage which was entrusted to Hr. 
Boulton, who had been so successful with the copper. His machinery was 
so good that hardly any improvements have been made in it, and it is perhaps 
the most perfect in the world. Clipping is now unknown. Macaulay tells a 
good story about the feeling against clipping. A clergyman, preaching before 
some condemned clippers said, as an aggravation of the crime : If the same 
question was put now as was put before, " Whose is this image and super- 
scription ?" we could not answer the whole question. The image we might 
guess at, but we cannot tell whose it is by the superscription, for that is all 
gone.'* The Irish coinage is chiefly notable for the way in which the English 
kings debased it, sending everything there that would not have been received 
here. In execution we have often been behind the continental nations, and 
especially in variety of designs, though we can boast of some of the best 
engravers, and our present coinage is decidedly the best. I have now only to 
thank those who have kindly lent me any coins, especially Mr. Sowerby. 



There were 4A persons present : — ^1 hon. member, 18 members, and 25 
visitors. 
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MEETma HELD DECEMBER 18th, 1868. 



The heads of sections gave ihoir reports for the half-year. 

A Chiaose visiting card and T^d. bank-note were presented hy B. B. G. 
Everard, Esq. 

Eggs of the Norfolk Plover, Book (variety), Nightingale, etc., were 
presented by A. C. Aloiack, Esq., also a small collection of Fungi by the same. 

Exhibitions. 
Some Celts from the plain of Marathon by F. Storr, Esq. 
An ancient betrothal-ring by F. E. Thompson, Esq. A skoll of Gat by E. 
Almack. 

F. Giles then read the following paper on his 

TRIP TO AMERICA. 

We started from Liverpool, that city of docks and dirt, one fine day in 
August on board the Cnnard packet " Africa," and dropping gently down the 
Mersey with the tide steamed ont into the Irish Sea, past Anglesea, Penguin 
Island, and Holyhead. The next morning we entered the beautiful harbour of 
Cork and took on board the mails. On the east side of Cork Harbour stands 
a round tower which you may remember was taken by the Fenians a short 
time since while the ' custos ' was sipping his tea. This is one of a compara- 
tively small number, still standing in Ireland. The exact date of their 
erection is, I believe, uncertain, but they bear witness to a considerable 
amount of mechanical skill among the early Irish. They belong to the transi- 
tional period between Boman and Gothic art, and served as belfries, light- 
houses, and towers of defence. Their symmetry is perfect ; but the courses of 
rough stones which compose the most ancient of them have evidently owed little 
to the mason ; their very form is probably due to the want of cranes, by which 
heavy weights might be raised, and skill to bridge a space. Dr. Petrie has 
conjectured that they were originally isolated bell-towers to churches, which, 
owing to their inferiority in solidity and completeness of architecture, have long 
since perished. It may be observed that the isolation of the bell-tower 
from the church is customary in Bussia, not uncommon in Italy, and some- 
times met with in England. Leaving Cork Harbour we steamed past 
EinscJe and Cape Clear and soon lost sight of land. We now began to settle 
down and choose our friends among our fellow passengers. They were a study 
in themselves. Our captain was a most excellent seaman and the most polite 
of men on shore, but as soon as he put his foot on his own deck he became as silent 
as a stone. Among our feUow-passengers were a Northern family returning from 
Switzerland, where the sons had been educated, a Nova-Sootian Clergyman, a 
Scotch doctor, a newly appointed governor going out to his colony, a romantic 
young couple who were to be married as soon as they reached Halifax, and 
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last but not least old Chief Justice Haliburton, the author of Sam Sliok. The 
excellent old gentleman with any but his intimate friends was as taciturn as 
the captain himself, but my father knowing him very well, I had the rare 
pleasure of hearing conversation fraught with such humour as one would 
expect from the author of Sam Slick. The old gentleman too had the state- 
cabin opposite us and having a great objection to close air used to amuse me 
very much by turning out bare-legged in his night-shirt and a most extra- 
ordinary nightcap, at about four o'clock every morning, and roundly abusing 
the stewards for half-sfcifling us by shutting all the deck windows. He is now 
dead : — n better hearted man never breathed. 

Our passage was exceedingly stormy occupying 14 days instead of the 
usual 8 or 9. The main deck was generally 2 or 3 inches under water and we 
actually had softio pipo-fish washed on board. When nearing Newfoundland 
we saw five icebergs, and immediately afterwards entered a dense fog through 
which we steamed at half speed for 48 hours, with a most doleful steam whistle 
striking up at intervals of about 2 minutes' duration. This was decidedly 
unpleasant, for the fog was so thick that we could not see half the length of the 
deck before us, and if we had run into one of the icebergs we had just seen 
there would have been an end of the good ship Africa, and it would never 
have been my lot to weary you this evening. 

In a paper read to the Natural History Society I may perhaps be allowed 
to make some digression here in order to give a slight account of the 
phenomena of icebergs. 

Icebergs then are formed in three ways 

First, by glaciers decending to the shore and being borne seawards by land 
winds. These glacief s bear on their surface portions of moraines and blocks 
of rock, and sand, and mud, enclosed in their sides and which had been 
carried off by friction from the walls which bounded them. The glacier 
descends to the sea, huge masses are broken off with their enclosed boulders, 
and float away as majestic icebergs. 

Secondly, by Eivcr ice packed during spring, when the upper reaches of 
the river begin to thaw. In Canadian rivers, for instance, the rivers become 
solidly frozen over, and if the frost bo intense enough, a cake of ice 
forms at the bottom, enclosing the sand, mud, and rocky fragments strewn 
over the banks or channel of the stream. When the spring sots in and the 
upper part of the rivor begins to thaw, the swollen waters burst their cover- 
ing of ice and the ice is then said to pacJc. Layer is pushed over layer and 
mass heaped upon mass, until groat floes are formed. These are borne out 
into the sea by the current and then gradually melt away as they float 
southwards. 

Thirdly, by the freezing of the so a itself. This takes place in the open 
sea when the temperature falls to 28°, but in inland brackish seas ice forms 
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iho coast, paoldsg over ioe wliich baa formed there ; the whole mass finally 
floats ont to sea ; and icebergs 200 or 300 feet high are sometimes prodnced in 
this way. 

I cannot giye a more yivid description of the appearance of an Iceberg 
than that contained in the following passage taken from Mr. Geikie's " Story of 
a Boulder." 

He says, " Few sights in nature are more imposing than that of the hnge 
solitary icebeig, as, regardless alike of wind and tide, it steers its course 
across the face of the deep far from land. Like one of the Frost Giants of 
Scandinavian Mythology, it issues from the portals armed with great blocks of 
stone. Proudly it sails on. The waves that dash in foam against its sides 
shake not the strong^ of its crystal walls, nor tarnish the sheen of its 
emerald caves. Sleet and snow, storm and tempest -are its congenial elements. 
Night falls around, and the stars are reflected tremulously from a thousand 
peaks, and trom the green depths of ' Caverns measureless to man.' Dawn 
again rises, and the slant rays of the rising sun gleam brightly on every 
projecting crag and pinnacle, as the berg still floats steadily on ; yet as it gains 
more southern latitudes, what could not be accomplished by the united fury 
of the waves, is slowly effected by the mildness of the climate. The floating 
island becomes gradually shrouded in mist and spume, streamlets everywhere 
trickle down its sides, and great crags ever and anon &11 with a sullen plunge 
into the deep. The mass becoming top heavy, reels over, exposing to light 
rocky fragments still firmly imbedded. These, as the ioe around them gives 
way, are dropped one by one into the ocean, until at last the iceberg itself 
melts away, the mists are dispelled, and sunshine once more rests upon the 
dimpled face of the deep. If, however, before the dissipation, the wandering 
island should be stranded on some coast, desolation and gloom are spread OTor 
the country for leagues. The sun is obscured, and the air chilled ; the crops 
will not ripen, and to avoid the horrors of famine the inhabitants are fain to 
seek some more genial loccility until the ice shall have melted away : and 
months may elapse befere they can return again to their villages." 

Only about ith of the real bulk of an iceberg is seen above the water, 
and some have been seen rising 300 ft. above the sea which must therefore, if 
their submarine portions sank to the maximum depth, have reached the 
enormous total height of 2700 ft. 

Before we emerged from the fog we smelt the peculiar odour of the pine 
forests and shortly after the mist cleared away and about 20 miles distant we 
saw the dark green hills of Nova Scotia. 

Another couple of hours saw us moored to a wharf in the noble harbour of 
Halifax and busy getting our traps ready for a landing. We got to an inn as 
speedily as possible and then began to look about us. The harbour is very 
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spaoions and well sheltered. It contains an outer and an inner (known as the 
Bedford) Basin. This latter basin extends for 10 miles past the city, and both 
are very deep. The city is bnilt on the slope of a hill on the top of which 
stands Fort Greorge, called by the Blue noses (Nova Sootians) the Citadel. The 
houses are mostly of wood, the streets being broad and well laid out. Here 
are the province buildings of Nova Scotia containing the meeting house of the 
Legislative Assembly of the province. 

We stayed at Halifax for some days and during our walks frequently met 
groups of Mic-Mao Indians who had their wigwams at the head of the bay. 
Their queen wore a sort of bag of black cloth open at two of the sides and 
covered with beads. This I suppose answered to our idea of a crown. 

These Indians are in a very miserable state and are fast dying out. In 
British North America there existed in 1861 about 140,000 of them belonging 
to nine or ten families. It sounds strangely, but it is a fact that one tribe, the 
Chippewas, have, or had lately in Canada West, a newspaper of their own, 
entitled Petubaum, or Peep of Day. 

From Halifax we went by rail to Windsor on the Bay of Minas, on which 
bay Longfellow, it will be remembered, has laid the scene of his Evangeline. 
Thence we went by coach to Annapolis. Close to this place is Digby the great 
Station for the smoking of herrings, and whence come, I believe, a very lai^ 
proportion of our Yarmouth bloaters. We visited one of the smoking huts and 
saw countless herrings hanging among the rafters, undergoing a gradual smok- 
ing process. 

We took steamer from Annapolis to St. John, the capital of New Brunswick, 
and on this boat we for the first time met some real Yankees, the British 
North Americans being as a rule almost as British as we are ourselves. The 
people of Canada South are an exception to this. They resemble provincial 
French. French is the language they speak and even the cautions on the rail- 
road are written in French. These Yankees were very cute fellows, and 
invested in fish at Annapolis which they intended to sell at a profit in St. 
John's guessing they would clar their passage over by the transaction. 

St. John's is a larger city than Halifax, and contains large steam saw mills 
which cut up the logs floated down the river from the forests on its banks. The 
city stands at ths head of the Bay of Fundy, and one gets a capital idea there of 
the wonderful rise of the tide in that inlet. Where the river enters the harbour 
there occurs a vortical wall of rock ; large vessels go up the river over it at high 
water though when the tide is out there is a considerable cascade at this point. 
The great rise of the tide is due to the currents sweeping up the coast of the 
States and entering a sort of cul de sac between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The phenomenon known as the Bore is a wave some feet in 
height which sweeps up the river flowing into the bay, heralding the advance 
of the tide and swamping everything it meets in its course. The waters of the 
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bay aro of a light yellow oolonr owing to the enormons qnantity of mnddy 
Bodiment afloat in them ; this mad they deposit on the banks of the tributaries 
of the bay and the farmers cart it away when the tide falls and nso it as manure 
for their land, for which purpose it is fonnd to answer admirably. 

At St. John's we took steamer and passing down the bay of Fondy stopped 
at Portland, got on the Grand Tmnk Railway and after a 15 honrs' ran through 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont we crossed the St. Lawrence by the 
Yiotoria Bridge and found oarselves in Montreal. 

We did not stop here on this occasion, but, as we made some stay in the 
place on our way back, it may be as well to give a slight description of it. 
Montreal, then, is sitoated on an island of the same name, at the foot of the 
Boyal moontain, from which it takes its name near the conflaence of tho 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence Bivers. The city is a fine one, especially remarkable 
for its lines of qoays ; it is separated from the St. Lawrence by a broad 
terrace faced with stone, erected to protect the place from the breaking 
ice in spring time, which packs in the way previoasly mentioned into enormous 
masses, and which, were it not for the terrace would rise above the bank 
of the river and crush the adjoining houses. The quays are connected with a 
fine canal called the Lachine canal made to avoid the Lachine rapids just above 
the city. The city has been much damaged by fire at various times but 
contains many fine buildings, the most noticeable is perhaps the lai^r Oatholio 
Cathedral. 

The view from the Boyal Mount behind the city is very fine. One looks 
down on the white houses and spires of the town, edged round by a wall of 
quays and a forest of masts ; beyond, runs the broad St. Lawrence its faoe 
dotted with small crafb, while a long black line running across it marks the 
Victoria Bridge and the eddying currents and foam above the city indicate tho 
Lachine rapids, down which a long light-coloured body may be seen every now 
and then to dart, in fact a lumber rafb, while still higher up the low Indian 
village of La Croix catches the eye, and beyond all spreads the fldt surface of 
the coimtry forming the opposite bank. 

The Victoria Bridge is perhaps the most magnificent work of its elass in 
the world. It is within a few yards of 2 miles in length. It is tubular and 
consists of 24 spans the centre one having a width of 330 feet. The whole 
cost amounted to about 2^ millions sterling. The great difficulty in building 
it was to provide efficient resistance ag&inst the enormous weight of ice coming 
down the river in spring. This was accomplished by constructing buttresses 
in the shape of a right angled triangle on tho upper side of the bridge, the 
hypotenuse sloping down into the water. 

From Montreal we travelled another 15 hours by the Grand Trunk till we 
reached Toronto, situate at the west end of Lake Ontario. Tho scenery along 
the line between these two places altogether defies description. The railway 
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runs along the northern bank of the broad St. Lawrence for miles and milei. 
Perhaps the most exquisite piece of scenery on the journey is that afforded by 
the narrow end of Lake Ontario just were the St. Lawrence flows out of it. 
This part of the lake is called ' The lake of the Thousand Isles/ and is oovored 
with islets of a most beautiful emerald green colour and ranging in size from 
10 miles in length to mere specks upon the water. 

Excellent fishing is to be found in the lake^ the greatest prize to th^ 
fisherman being of course the magnificent sturgeon. 

Toronto is nowise remarkable save for its educational institutions and an 
excellent museum of Natural History belonging to its IJniyersity. 

At Toronto we left the Orand Trunk and taking the Great Western of 
Canada we skirted the western end of lake Ontario and passing through 
Hamilton, a favourite Station of army men, at length arrived at the falls of 
Niagara which we had determined to make the limit of our progreas westward. 

We heard the dull roar of the Falls (Niagara is an Iroquois word and 
means Thunder of Waters) from some considerable distance bat as we arrived 
late in the evening, we took a room at the Clifton Hotel, close to the FaUs, on 
the Canadian side, and did not venture out till next morning. 

Our first viewof the falls was. on the whole disappointing, the height is 
insignificant, only about 160 feet ; their enormous breadth and the immense 
volume of water pouring over them constitute their true grandeur, and these 
features do not attract the attention at first sight. The more closely they are 
observed, however, the grander do they appear, until after two or three inspec- 
tions one goes away convinced that loudly as they are praised, the praise is all 
too feeble for their magnificence ; of the immense volume of yrater coming over 
the falls some idea may be formed when we consider that the Niagara Biver 
affords an exit for the waters of lakes which cover an area nearly equal to that 
of one half the fresh water lakes of the world put together. 

* The river flows over a flat table land, in a depression of which Lake Erie 
is situated. Where it issues from the lake it is nearly a mile in width, and 
330 feet above Lake Ontario, which is about 30 miles distant. For the first 
fifteen miles below Lake Erie the surrounding country, comprising Upper 
Canada on the west, and the State of New York on the east, is almost on a 
level with its banks, and nowhere more than 30 or 40 feet above them. The 
river being occasionally interspersed with low wooded islands, and having 
sometimes a width of three miles, glides along at first with a dear, smooth, 
and tranquil current, falling only fifteen feet in as many miles, and in this, 
part of its course resembling an arm of Lake Brie. But its character ia 
afterwards changed on approaching the Bapids, where it begins to rush and 
foam over a rocky and uneven limestone bottom, for the space of nearly a 
mile, till at length it is thrown down perpendicularly 165 feet at the FaUs. 

* Lyell's Frinoiples of Geology. 
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Here the rirer is divided into two shoets of water by an island, the largest 
cataract being more than a third of a mile broad, the smaller one naving a 
breadth of 600 feet. When the water has precipitated itself into an 
unfathomable pool, it mahes with great velocity down the sloping bottom of a 
nazTOW chasm, for a distance of 7 miles. This ravine varies from 300 to 400 
yards in width from cliff to cliff; contrasting therefore strongly in its breadth 
with that of the river above. Its depth is from 200 to 800 feet and it intersects 
for about 7 miles the table land before described, which terminates suddenly at 
Queenstown in an escarpment or long line of inland cliff facing Northwards, 
towards Lake Ontario. The Niagara, on reaching the escarpment and issuing 
from the gorge, enters the flat country, which is so nearly on a level with 
Lake Ontario, that there is only a fall of about 4 feet in the seven additional 
miles between Queenstown and the shores of the lake. 

The island dividing the Falls is called Goat Island, and here civilisation, 
exerts its sway for the visitors to the Falls find it an elegant spot for picnics. 
This island is connected with the American side by a bridge crossing the 
American fialls. 

These American £eJ1s constitute the smaller of the two cataracts. They 
are some 5 feet higher than the larger or Canadian falls, but they are far less 
in width and volume, and do not descend sheer into the river below, but faU on 
huge boulders of rock heaped up in inextricable confusion at their base. 

The Canadian Falls occur between Goat Island and the Canadian Bank 
of the river. They extend for some little distance frt>m either edge, in a 
straight line, but near the centre form a horseshoe-shaped curve, the bend 
pointing up the river. This part of the fall goes by the name of the Horse- 
shoe Fall, and it is from this point that the main body of water is shot clear 
off the rock into an unfathomable pool below. Clouds of spray several 
hundred feet high continually envelope the falling water, and when the sun- 
beams fall on them, the most beautiful rainbows are produced. This spray 
extends to such a distance thai the atmosphere is damp and the wooden 
palisadings of the fields for some distance round are continually rotting away. 
It is possible to get behind the extreme edge of the falls on the Canadian side 
but the ever-falling spray makes the narrow pathway of rock a very insecure 
foothold and a single false step would send the unwary sight-seeker to another 
world. 

Immediately below the falls on the Canadian bank comes the well-known 
Table Bock, a crystalline mass formed from the same limestone as that which 
lines the bed of the river above the falls. Here again irrepressible ciyilization 
manifests itself; while looking down at the magnificent Horseshoe Fall, we 
perhaps hear a voice addressing us and turning round, " Lo ths poor iTidian 
offering his wa/res" If at length overpowered by the grandeur of the spectacle 
(of the Falls, not the Indian), we turn away in reverie, we run against a sign 
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board directing ns to an adjoining bazaar (as conventional a specimen as any 
in Brighton) where "polisTied rock cmd In&ia/n sUppers may he had <U all 
prices 1 " 

But the falls of Niagara are not only interesting to the sight, seekers, they 
also afford a magnificent example of the power of rivers, in the excavation of a 
deep valley out of solid rock. It may be as well to examine them geologically. 
*It has long been believed that the Niagara once flowed in a shallow valley 
across the whole platform, from the present site of the falls to the escarpment 
called the Qneenstown Heights, where it is supposed that the cataract was 
first situated, and that the river has been slowly eating its way backwards 
through the rocks for the distance of seven miles. 

This view is naturally suggested by the narrowness of the gorge at its 
termination, and throughout its whole course, as far up as the Falls, above 
which point the river expands as before mentioned. The boundary clifb of 
the ravine are usually perpendicular, and in many places undermined on one 
side by the impetous stream. The uppermost rock of the table-land at the Falls 
consists of hard limestone (a member of the Silurian series), about 90 feet 
thick, beneath which lie soft shales of equal thickness, continually undermined 
by the action of the spray which rises from the pool into which the water is 
projected, and is driven violently by gusts of wind against the base of the 
precipice. In consequence of this action and that of frost, the shale dis- 
integrates and crumbles away, and portiohs of the incumbent rocks overhang 
40 feet, and often, when unsupported, tumble down, so that the Falls do not 
remain absolutely stationary at the same spot, even for half a century. 
Accounts have come down to us, from the earliest period of observation, of the 
frequent destruction of these rocks ; and the sudden descent of huge fragments 
in 1818 and 1828, are said to have shaken the adjacent country like an earth- 
quake. The idea therefore of perpetual and prog^ssive waste is constantly 
present to us as we look at the falls ; and as that part of the chasm, which 
hafi been the work of the last 150 years resembles precisely in depth width 
and character, the rest of the gorge, which extends 7 miles below, it is most 
natural to infer that the entire ravine has been hollowed out iu the same 
manner, by the recession of the cataract. 

Lyell allows 35,000 years for the retreat of the Falls from the escarpment 
of Qneenstown to their present site, calculating the recession to be about one 
yard a year. But this question of time is a very difficult one as the speed 
must have varied with the height of the precipice, the hardness of the 
materials at its base, and the quantity of fallen matter 
to be removed. At some points it may have receded faster than at 
present but in general its progress was probably slower, because the cataract, 
when it began to recede, must have been nearly twice its present height. 

* Lyeirs Principles of Geology. 



t have forgotten to mentian the whirlpool ; this oconra some fiia^:ivnffl» 
below the Falls and maj be aoooonted for by the snpposition of a barrier of 
hard rook raising its head from the bottom of the river, in opposition to the 
water sweeping down from the Flails. 

Psople have speonlatad on the deloge that might be occasioned by the 
sadden escape of the waters of Lake Erie, if the ravine should ever be pro- 
longed backwards, bat a recent geological survey has shown that tho Falls 
wonld diminish gradaallj in height before they had travelled back two miles, 
and in oonseqnenoe of a gentle dip of the strata towards the south, the massive 
limestone now at tho top would then be at their base, and wonld retard, and 
perhaps put an effectual stop to the excavating process. 

The locality is made interesting to engineers hj the splendid BufiaJo 
Saspension Bridge which crosses the Niagara about f of a mile below the falls 
Over the river at this point, and not, as some suppose, over the Falls, Blondin 
was fool-hardaj enough to walk on a tight-rope, much to the edification, no 
doubt, of those who saw him. 

We were at the Falls daring the American GivU War, and numbers of 
ruffians had come across tho river to escape the conscription ; these fellows 
filled the Clifton House, the hotel at which we were stopping ; they had social 
** liquorings-up" in the evenings, and I think knives were drawn almost every 
night we were there. 

After leaving Niagara we retumdd to Halifax by the way we had come, 
save that we went over land from St. John to Halifax and witnessed between 
these places a most mag^nifioent dense storm cloud rolling down the slopes of 
the Gobequid mountains ; the cloud looked perfectly solid, and was of a brown 
grey colour ; its appearance was most majestic as it came sweeping with 
resistless might down the mountain side. 

At Halifax we stayed some time before embarking, and while there visited 
the gold mines at Waverley, some 12 miles off. These mines are some of 
several now worked in the auriferous district of Nova Scotia which extends for 
250 miles along the coast and from eight to thirty five miles in land. 

This district consists of a metamorphic limestone containing 5 or 6 bands 
of auriferous quartz running nearly paralled to the Atlantic sea-board of the 
Province. Each band consists of numerous veins and " leads ? " which vary in 
thickness from a fraction of an inch to several feet. They are of various 
degrees of hardness and richness, and at various depths from the surface. 

Generally the quartz rock is hard, and yields slowly to abrasion, or the 
action of frost. In some places the veins are folded and otherwise distorted ; 
in others they follow the windings of the subjacent and overlying rocks. In a 
few places auriferous drifts, the result of the disintegration of pre-existing 
quartz veins, and decomposed rocks, afford 'alluvial ' or * placer ' diggings, but 
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n6t, flo far as ibey are known, of sufficient riohness and extent to warrant 
operations on a large scale. 

The gold in the quartz bands is not very abundant, one oz. of gold to a ton 
of qnartz, I tbink tbe manager at Waverley told ns, was tbe average yield. 
The quartz is got out by sinking shafts along the course of the vein; the miners 
descend these and quarry out the quartz in small blocks, which are thrown out at 
the mouth of the shaft, till the miner in one shaft meets the miner working in 
the next, a fresh shaft is then sunk further along the line of the vein. The 
blocks round the mouth are carted away to the crushing mill, where they are 
thrown into vessels in which work stampers, like the instrument so fatal to 
shirt buttons in our laundry, but made of iron, and of great weight. These 
stampers reduce the blocks to sand which is washed over several inclined boards 
at the ends of which are placed basins of quicksilver ; the particles of gold 
gravitate through the grains of sand and are received in the quicksilver bowls 
which are, after a time, removed, and the quicksilver is then separated from the 
gold by straining through wash leather. 

Our passage home was a fine one, and we had a good view of the iron- 
bound coast of Newfoundland. 

I cannot quit my subject without directing attention to the extreme 
natural richness of British North America in almost every res})ect. 

Our geologists and mineralogists would find sufficient occupation for an 
unlimited number of half-years among its gold, silver, copper, iron ore, galena, 
plumbago, limestone, and marble. Extensive petroleum wells and lime springs 
are found. The coal fields are very extensive ; perhaps the most curious seam 
is that of the so-called Albertite coal, formed in Albert county. New Bruns- 
wick. It is a bituminous deposit yielding 100 gallons of oil to the crude ton. 
It will be remembered that it was in the coal fields of Nova Scotia that Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. Dawson confirmed the " growth '* theory of coal forma- 
tion by collecting more direct proofs than had yet been obtained of the growth 
of the coal plants on the underlying fire-clay. Here, too, Sir Charles Lyell 
settled the dispute about the atmosphere of the carboniferous deposits, by 
finding the shell of a small Pupa, an air breather, inside the stem of a tree 
called a SigUla/ria, 

The Botanist, too, would find in British North America, maples (from 
which sugar and cabinets are made), birches, (producing the Bark for the 
Indian's canoe and wigwams, excellent wood for ship building, handling 
agricultural implements, &o., and a certain instrument of torture we have heard 
of), oaks and beeches (used in an infinite number of ways), ashes (for making oars 
and baskets), elms, (for making chair bottoms), butternuts and walnuts, (used for 
cabinet work), hickories, poplar and willows (used by sleigh and basket- 
makers), cherry, plum, thorn, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, cranberry, 



elder, smnaoh, PMOnfrM, sjcamore, and last bnt most nmnerona and moet 
important the Tarions pines, cedars, and spmoes. i 

Among the fknna are bears, wild cats, wolves, red and silTor-graj foxes, 
wolyerines, racoons, weasels, moles, bats, martens, otters, cariboo, moose, 
beavers, porcapiDCS, sqnirrels, and innumerable birds, the most noticeable 
beings eagles, hawks, owls, woodpeckers, grouse, pigeons, bitterns, snipe, wood- 
cock, and wild ducks and geese. 

The fisheries are very important, the most extensive being the cod, 
mackerel, herring, and shad fisheries. Salmon of large size are found in almost 
all the Nova Scotian rivers. 

I must apologise for having made my dig^ressions on geological subjects 
alone, a fault which will, I hope, be excused, on the score of my utter ignorance 
of any other branch of science studied by this society. 

It only remains for me to thank you for the attention with which you 
have listened to a very tedious paper. 



After which the Bev. F. W. Farrar, F.B.S., who was a visitor, gave an 
interesting account of the working of the Harrow Scientific Society of which 
he is President. 

A. G. Almack, Esq. then addressed a few words of advice to the Society. 

After which the President having urged upon the Society the immense 
benefit to be derived from noting down the moet ordinary observations con- 
nected with Natural History, the meeting was adjourned. 



There were 49 persons present : 3 Hon. members, 15 members, and 31 

visitors. 
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Great care has been taken to notice every little thing that may prove of 
interest to an observer, such as the latest appearance of insects, &c. Full 
particulars of anj important captures will be found in the Notes at the end 
of the List ; alsp, where thought needful, a comparison has been made be- 
tween the dates of 1868 and 1867. 

Ab usual, * signifies '' new to the Locality." 

Names of those whose initials occur in the following list : — 

E.G.B. ... ..• ... E. G. Barrow 

FJ.O.B F. J. C. Boles. 

C.M.B G. M. Bull, Esq. 

J.M.G. ... ... ... J. M. Ghapman. 

H.G. H. Ghichester.  

G.J.G. ... ... ... G. J. Gole. 

F.M.D. F. M. Dickson. 

J.B.F. ... ... ... J. B. Fuller. 

G.F.H. G. F. Harrison. 

H.G.H. ... ... ... H. G. Haynes. 

A.B.H. A. B. Hervey. 

A.G.H. ... ... ... A. G. Hilton. 

H.M.H. H. M. Hilton. 

F.J.H.J. ... ..« ... F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

W.H.M W. H. Macdonald, Esq. 

G.E«M. •« G.E. Manisty. 

G.G.H.M G. G. H. Mann. 

J.B.O. J. B. Oakeley. 

W.J.ir* ... ... ... Vt. J. irratt. 

A.H.B.B. A. H. B. Beynardson. 

S.A.B. ... ,., ... S. A. Bogers. 

H.St.G.B. ... ... ... H. St. G. Bichardson. 

H.S.S. ... ... ... H. S. Sankey. 

J.S. ... .•• ... J. Sharp. 

F.S.S F. S. Shelley. 

G.A.S. ... G. A. Sladen. 

E. im T E. im Thum. 

T.J.V T. J. Verrall. 



RHO?ALCK!ERA. 

Gonepterjz Bhamni BrimBtone Sep. 17 ) rather late J. M.G. 

Oct. 11 j J.S. 

GoliasEdosa Clouded Yellow... Aug. 28 Abundant J.B.O.,S.A.B. 

O.M.B. 

Lasiommata ^geria Speokled Wood .. Sep 1,10 Very late H.M.H., 

A.E[.B.B«9 
H.S.S* 
Cynthia Gardoi ... Painted Ladj ... Aug. 16 2nd brood H.M.H., 

Oct. 31 late ... A.C.H.,J.M.G. 

Vanessa Atalanta ... Bed Admiral ... Nov. 1 late 

y. UrtiosD Tortoise-Shell ... Nov. 1 late H.M.H. 

Chrysophanos Phlaaas Small Copper ... Cot. 20 yerylate ...H.M.H. 

Polyommatns Agestis Brown Argns ... Ang. 15 2nd brood J.B.F. 

HETEBOCEBA. 

Sphinoina 

Smerinthns Pqpuli Poplar Hawk ... Ang. 26 . larva ...G.A.S. 

S. Tills Lime Hawk ... Ang. 25 do ..A.H.B.B. 

Sphinx ConTolynli Conyolynlns Hawk Ang. 24 Sep. 16 ... 

S. Lignstri Privet Hawk ... Ang. 15 larva . ...H.G.H. 

P.S S. 

Deilephila Livornioa Striped Hawk ... about Sept. 4 

MaoroglossaStellatamm Humming Bird H. Got. 24 latest app. E. im T. 

BOMBYCINA 

Gosaus Ligniperda ... G^^it Moth Sep. 20 larva ...A.B.H. 

LophopterjxGamelina GoxcombProminent Aug. 27 A.G.H., 

H.M.H. 

DilobaGaoruleocephala Figure of 8. Aug. 28 bred G.A.S. 

PygsaraBuoephala ... Buflf-tip Aug. 18 larva ...A.H.B.B.&0 

Dasychira Pudibunda Pale Tussock ... Sep. 4 larva ...G.F.H.,&o. 

• ^^^ 

Orgyia Autiqua ... Vapourer Aug.l6 3Cllday8eaiilierH.M.H., 

A.G.H. 

NocrruiNA. 

AoronyotaPsi ... Dagger Aug. 18 (larva) ...H.M.H., — 

A.H.B.B. 

A. Megaoephala ... Sep. 18 B.imT. 

Leucania Impura ... Dark Wainsoot ... Axig. 26 P.J.O.B. 

»L. Pallens Wainscot Sep.l very oommonF.J.H. J. 

*Gortyna Plavago... S6p.21 W.H.M. 

Heliopliobus Popu- 

laris Feathered Gothic Aug. 17 W.J.P. 

Mamestra BrassicsQ... Cabbage Moth ... Aujg. 18 G.J.C. 
Caradrina Gubicu- 

laris Aug. 20 common .mH.M.H. 
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*Agrotis Festiva .,.. ... Aug. 19 at light ,.,F.J.C.B. 

Sep. 27 latest app.n.M.H. 

A. Snffasa Ang. 18 8 days earlierF. J.H. J. 

A. Segetum Aug. 19 A.O.H., — 

h:.m,h. 

Noctua O.-nigrum... Aug. 26 H.O. 

Phlogophora Moti- 

. culosa ... Angle-sliades Aug. 30 S.A.B., — 

G.B.M. 

Plusia Ghrysitis ... Burnished Brass... Sep. 6 late C.A.S., — 

J.M.O. 

Amphipyra Tragopo- 

gonis ... ... ... Mouse Aug. 24 F.J.H.J. 

Mania Typioa Sep. 5 W.H.M. 

Geometrina 

Ourapteryx Sambucaria Swallow-tail M... Aug. 30 . O.G.H.M, 

Stronia Clathrata ... Latticed Heath ... Aug. 20 F. J.H.J. 

Minoa Euphorbiata... Aug. 15 2nd brood J.B.F. 

Ypsipetes Elutata ... Aug. 19 A.O.H., — 

H.M.H. 

MelanippeBiriviata... Dark Carpet ... Aug. 4 late... ...H.St.G.B., 

— B.G.B. 
— F.M.D. 

M. Fluctuata Common Carpet... Aug. 19 F.J.H.J. 

Coremia Fermgaria... Aug. 19 F.J.H.J., — 

H.M.H. 

Cidaria Bussata ... Sep. 5 late T.J.Y. 

Pteeophorina. 

Pterophorus Pterodac- 

tylus Sep. 4 H.M.H., — 

H.G.H. 

Alucita Polydaotyla. . . Sep. 23 F.J.H. J. 

An attempt has been made to procure a list of Lepidoptera taken at or 
near Marlborough during the Midsummer Holidays. At present only the 
following have been obtained : — 

Apatura Iris Purple Emperor Savemake Forest 

Vanessa Antiopa... Camberwell Beauty ... In Savemake Forest 

Chaarocampa Celerio 

These captures in former years have been communicated by Mr. W. J. 
Bavorstock. This year, there have been taken by 0. A. Sladen at Alton 
Barnes, 

Hipparchia Semclo Grayling ... July 25. 

PoUyommatus Corydon Chalk-hill Blue July 16. 



OdooesiisFotatoria Drinker JnlyS. 

TriphflBna Janthina • ... ... ... •• July 18. 



Stanropiui Fagi ... Lobster • ... - ... June 30. 

ThiB last was taken bj Mr. J. Yelvin in one of the rooms of the College. 

August — ^Wlien the Sohool retnmed, the Insects generally noticed at that 
time oonld not be fonnd. This can be attributed to the extreme earliness of 
the Season this year, and to the heavy rain and cold wind, which sncoeeded 
the hot and dry Summer. There were, however, some good captures : 

(i) 8. Con/vohmU — One specimen taken at Tottenham, Aug. 31, and a second 

fdund at rest on a door in the Town, Aug. 25. 
(ii) AgroUs /estiva — Taken at light by F. J. 0. Boles. This insect is com- 
monly taken at sugar. It is to be hoped that some arrangements will 
be made to enable the members of the section to adopt this plan of 
capturing moths, in which case the List of Noctuse will be considerably 
increased, 
(iii) L. CameUna, taken at Aldboume by A. G. and H. M. Hilton. 
The other captures this month appear in the List. Of CoUas Edusa it 
may be remarked that the specimens, though plentiful, occurred only singly, 
and generally in gardens. 

September^ — ^The great capture this month was a specimen of the Striped 
Hawk (D. Livormca), on the 14th.* It was found by two little girls in a stubble- 
field, near the Bailway Station. They took it to a bird-stuffer, who almost 
entirely spoilt it by cutting oS its tail and stuffing the inside with cotton wool, 
saturated with turpentine. A specimen of this insect, in fine condition, was 
presented to the Society by F. E. Thompson, Esq. It was captured in 
Kensington, near London, on 27th August. 

A third specimen of £f. ConvohmU was captured on the Bath Bead by a 
boy in the Town. 

L. Pollens was taken for the first time. It is extraordinary that it had 
never been captured here before by any member of the School. 

G. Flwvago was also a new addition to our List. It was taken by W. H. 
Macdonald, Esq. 

The Speckled-wood Butterfiy (L, Mgeria) was observed as late as Sep. 
15th by H.M.H. and A.H.B.R. in Manton Copse, and A Festiva as lato as the 
27th. Specimens of the Copper Butterfly (Q. Phlceus) might have been 
observed throughout the month. 

Octol&r, — ^Not much was done; the weather being very unfavourable. A 
stray Red Admiral or Fainted Lady might be seen occasionally. 

* This specimen may have been taken as early as Aug. 26th. 



November. — The last specimens of the Bed Admiral and small Tortoise- 
shell, which were observed this year, were seen on Nov. 1st, that day being 
nnusnally hot for this time of year. 

December. — A fine specimen of the Peacock Butterfly, apparently fresh 
from the the Chrysalis, was found on Dec. 6th by S. Featherstone, Esq. 

H. M. HILTON, 

Head of the Section. 



GEOLOGY. 



Considerable activity has been evinced by the members of this Section 
during the past half-year. Meetings have been hold fortnightly in the Museum. 
Attempts have been made to collect information concerning the quarries of the 
neighbourhood and the fossils to be found in them. Excursions have been 
made to Oare Hill and the Valley of Eocks, on which occasions Mr. Dixon 
very kindly explained the denudation of the Pewsey Vale and the theory of tho 
Grey Wethers. 

The following papers have been read at the meetings : — 

On the Formation of Valleys, by W. E. MuUins, Esq. 
On the MoUusca generally, by Rev. J. F. Bright. 
On the Gasteropoda, by F. Giles. 
On the Cephalopoda, by W. H. Macdonald, Esq* 
Members of the section have also classified the fossils in the collection of 
the Society, the various strata being apportioned as follows :— 

To W. E. MuUins, Esq The Tertiary Rocks. 

„ W. H. Macdonald, Esq. ... The Oolitic Series. 

„ F. Giles The Cretaceous Series. 

„ G. E. Manisty The Liassic Series. 

„ E. Almack and H. J. Verrall The Carboniferous Series. 

„ J. A. Jeffi^ys The Silurian Series. 

Several exhibitions have been made, at the meetings, of fossils found by 
members of the section during the half-year ; tho most important discovery of 
fossils having been made by W. H. Macdonald, Esq., who came across several 
cretaceous fish in a quarry near Swindon. 

Such is a brief record of tho doings of the section, and we cannot close 
our report without thanking Messrs. Bright, Dixon, MuUins, and Macdonald, 
for the assistance they were always so ready to ofifer, and to which it is no 
exaggeration to say the Section owes its very existence. 

F. GILES. 
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CATALOGUE OF BIRDS IN THE SOCIETY'S COLLECTION, 



Kestrel, 1 slda, 2 sfcnffed. 
Sparrow hawk, 2 staffed. 
Marah Harrier, stuffod. 
Hen Harrier, staffed. 
Bam Owl, 1 skin. 
Short-eared Owl, I staffed. 
Tawny Owl, 1 skin. 
Bed-backed Shrike, 1 skin. 
Night-jar, 2 staffed. 
Missel-Thrash, 2 ginffod. 
Fieldfare, 2 staffed. 
Song Thrash, 3 staffed. 
Bedwing, 1 staffed. 
Blackbird, 1 skin. 
Bing Oazel, 1 staffed. 
Bod-breast, 1 skin. 
Brambling, 3 skins. 
Chiff-Chaff, 1 skin. 
Blaethroated Warbler, 1 skin. 
Bedstart, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 
Gold crest, 1 skin. 
Long-tailed Tit, 1 skin. 
Pied Wagtail, 4 staffed. 
Meadow Pipit, 1 staffed. 
Snow Banting, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 
Chaffinch. 2 skins. 
Hoase Sparrow, 2 skins. 
Hedge Sparrow, 2 skins. 
Ballfinch, 1 skin. 
Greenfioch, 1 skin. 
Hawfinch, 2 staffed. 
Yellow-hammer, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 
Siskin, 2 staffed. 
Linnet, 1 ikin. 
Moontain Linnet, 2 skins. 
Starling, 2 skins. 
Book, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 
Bayen, 1 skin. 
Hooded CroW|» 2 skins. 



Magpie, 2 staffed. 
Jay, 2 skins. 

Great spotted Woodpecker, 2 staffed. 
Green Woodpecker, 2 skins, 1 staffed. 
Lapwing, 1 skin. 
Wren, 1 skin. 
Hoopoe, 1 skin. 
Nnthatch, 1 skia, 1 staffed. 
Gackoo, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 
Bee-eater, 1 stuffed. 
Kingfisher, 1 skin, 2 staffed. 
Swallow, 1 staffed. 
Martin, 1 staffed. 
Swift, 1 staffed. 
Pheasant, 4 staffed. 
Bed-legged Patridge, 2 staffed. 
Qaail, 2 skins, 2 staffed. 
Golden Plover, 1 skin. 
Binged Plover, 2 skins. 
Stilted Plover, 1 staffed. 
Peewit, 1 staffed. 
Wood pigeon, 1 skin. 
Tamstone, 2 skins. 
Oyster Catcher, 1 skin. . 
Heron, 1 staffed. 
Bittern, 1 staffed. 
Carlew, 1 staffed. 
Bedshank, 2 skins. 
Common Sandpiper, 1 staffed. 
Baffy 1 staffed. 
Beeve, 1 staffed. 
Common Snipe, 2 skins. 
Jack Snipe, 1 staffed. 
Danlin, 2 skins. 
Purple Sandpiper, 2 skins. 
Grey Phalaropo, 1 stuffod. 
Landrail, 1 skin, 1 stuffed. 
Water-rail, 1 staffed. 
Moorhen, 1 skin, 1 stuffed. 
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Coot, 1 sfcnffed. 

Pintail Daok, 1 staffed. 

Sooter, 2 skins. 

Bedbreasted Mergansor,2 skins,l staffed 

Great Northern Diver, 1 skin. 

Common Gnillemot, 2 skins. 

Black Gaillemot, 3 skins. 

Puffin, 2 'skins. 

Bazor Bill, 2 skins. 

Cormorant, 1 skin. 



Arotio Tern, 1 skin. 

Common Gall, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 

Herring Gall, 2 skins. 

Lessor Blaok-backed Gall, 2 skins. 

Greater Black-baoked Gall, 1 skin. 

Stormy Petrel, 1 skin, 1 staffed. 

Great spotted Kingfisher, 1 staffed 



95 different species. 
88 skins, 67 staffed. 



LIST OP Baas m the sooibtt's collection. 



Grasshopper Warbler, 1. 
Sedge Warbler, 3. 
Beed Warbler, 5. 
Nightingale, 4. 
Blaok-oap Warbler, 4. 
Garden Warbler, 10. 
Bobin Bedbreast, 9. 
Common WMtethroat, 3. 
Lesser Whitethroat, 2. 
Dartford Warbler, 1. 
Blae throated Warbler, 1. 
Black Bedstart, 1. 
Bedstart, 5. 
Wood Warbler, 7. 
Willow Warbler, 10. 
Chiff-chaff, 9. 
Golden-crosted Begalas,9. 
Fire-crested Begalas, 1. 
Common Wren, 4. 
Wheat-ear, 1. 
Whinchat, 1. 
Stoneohat, 1. 
Alpine Accentor, 1. 
Hedge Aooentor, 6. 



Pied WagtaQ, 3. 
White Wagtail, 1. 
Grey Wagtail, 1. 
Grey-headed Wagtail, 8. 
Bay's Wagtsdl, 1. 
Bichard's Pipit, 1. 
Bock Pipit, 1. 
Meadow Pipit, 3. 
Tree Pipit, 2. 
Shore Lark, 1. 
Skylark, 7. 
Ciested Lark, 1. 
Short-toed Lark, 1. 
Great Tit, 23. 
Coal Tit, 2. 
Blae Tit, 9. 
Marsh Tit, 1. 
Long-tailed Tit, 6. 
Crested Tit, 1. 
Bearded Tit, 1. 
Yellow Banting, 5. 
Common Banting, 2. 
Black-headed Banting, 6. 
Ortolan Banting, 3. 



Cirl Banting, 2. 

Ballfinch, 5. 

Hawfinch, 1. 

Greenfinch, 11. 

Honse Sparrow, 9. 

Tree Sparrow, 1. 

Chaffinch, 5. 

Linnet, 11. 

Mountain Linnet, 1. 

Bedpole, 1. 

Goldfinch, 1. 

Mealy Bedpole, 1. 

Common Cackoo, 1. 

Green Woodpecker, !• 

Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker, 1. 

Lesser Spotted Wood, 
pecker, 1. 

Wryneck, 1. 

Nathatch, 1. 

Common Creeper, 1, 

Kingfisher, 2. 

Swallow, 7. 

Martin, 3. 



Sand Kartiii, 2. 
GommoQ Swift, 2. 
Goat Sndker, 2. 
Bayen, 1. 
Canion Grow, 2. 
Book, 12. 
Jackdaw, 9. 
Magpie, 6. 
Jay, 8. 

Golden Oriole, 1. 
Starling, 4. 
Woodobat Shrike, 1. 
Bedbaoked Shrike, 7. 
Spotted Flycatcher, 1. 
Pied Flycatcher, 1. 
Missel Thrash, 6. 
Field.&re, L 
Song Thrush, 5. 
Bedwing, 1. 
BingOnzel, 1. 
Blackbird, a. 
Dipper, 1. 
Merlin, 2. 
Kestrel, 6. 
Sparrow-hawk, & 
Kite, 1. 

Common BoEzard, 1. 
Hawk Owl, 1. 
Tawny Owl, 2. 
White Owl, 1. 
Short-eared Owl, 1. 
I4ang-eared Owl, 1« 



Lapwing, 4. 
Common Heron, 1. 
Porple Heron, 1. 
Common Bittern, 1. 
Little Bittern, 1. 
Avocet, 1. 
Spoon Bill, 1. 
Common Cnrlew, 1. 
Dnnlin, 1. 
Bnff, 3. 

Common Bedshank, 1. 
Wood Sandpiper, 1. 
Common Sandpiper, 2. 
Black-tailed Godwit, 1. 
Common Snipe, 2. 
Landrail, 9. 
Spotted Crake, 1. 
Moorhen, 4. 
Common Coot, 3. 
Great-crested Grebe, 1. 
Little Grebe, 6. 
Sandwich Tern, 1. 
Common Tern, 1. 
Arctic Tern, 1. 
Glaucous Gull, 1. 
Iceland Gull, 1, 
Herring Gull, 1. 
Great Blackbacked Gull, 1 
Common Gull, 2. 
Laughing Gull, 1. 
Kittiwake Gull, 1. 
Black-headed Gull, 2. 



BingDeve, 4. 

Stock Dove, 3. 

Bock Dove, 1. 

Turtle DoYO, 1. 

Pheasant, 1. 

CapercaUlie, 1. 

Black Grouse, 1. 

Bed Grouse, 2. 

Ptarmigan, 2. 

Bock Ptarmigan, 2. 

Partridge, 4. 

Bed-legged Partridge, 1. 

Quail, 4. 

Thick-knee, 1. 

Oyster Catcher, 3. 

Gk)lden Plover, 1. 

Storm Petrel, 1. 

Gold and Silver Phea. 

sants, 4 
Wild Duck, 1. 
Eider Duck, 1. 
Smew, 1. 
Cormorant, 1. 
Gannet, 1. 

Common Guilleinot, 7. 
Black Guillemot, 1. 
Puffin,!. 
Bazor-bill, 3. 
Great Auk-model. 



466 eggs. 
163 species. 



AROHiEOLOGY. 

The meetings of this Section have been far from numerous, owing to want 
of members, but a good deal has been done in the way of exploring by those 
few. Amongst others the camps at Chisbury and Oldbury have been visited, 
as well as most of the neighbouring churches and objects of interest. Of the 
donations to the Section the most interesting are, a large collection of flint 
implements, from Yorkshire by S. C. Scobell, Esq., a Chinese soldier's badge of 
merit by Mr. Chivers of Marlborough, and a pieoe of cement from Stonehenge 
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by Mr. Baveratook. The coin oolleofcion has been greatly increased. The 
principal donations are by the Eev. 0. Soames, of Mildenhall, the Bev. B. B. 
Warren, E. 0. Sewell, C. B. G. Crawford and others. Three papers have been 
read in connection with this section ; viz. by S. Image on Monnmental Brasses, 
by B. 0. Sewell on the Roman Villa at Ohedworth, and by W. D. Fenning on 
Bnglish Coins. 

COLLECTION OF BRITISH COINS. 

SILVBE COINS. 
Edward I. penny. 
Edward m. groat, half-groat. 
Henry IV. penny. 
Edward YI. shilling. 

Elizabeth, shilling, sixpence, three half-pence, three-farthings. 
James I. penny. 
Charles II. sixpence, twopence. 
William and liary, twopence. 
Anne, shilling. 
George n. sHlling, sixpence. 
George HI. threepence. 
Victoria, twopence, three-half-pence, penny. 

COPPER COINS. 
Charles II. farthing. 
William and Mary, half-penny. 
William III. half-penny. 
George I. farthing, half-penny. 
George II. farthing- 
George m. half-penny (1770), twopence, penny ("1797), penny, half-penny, 

(1806). 
George IV. half-penny, farthing. 
Victoria, penny (1858), farthing, mite. 

The Roman and foreign coins are not yet arranged. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 

On our retnrn in August, the country was just recovering from a long and 
excessive drought, and though a fair number of plants were in flower, it must 
be observed that very few were in any abundance, many of them occurring 
only in damp places. During September plants began to recover rapidly and 
many put forth a second crop of flowers. The weather in October was very 
cold and wet, consequently many plants were completely killed. Some, how- 
ever, still continued to put forth a few flowers, and were not entirely killed at 
the time of our departure in December. The latter half of November was 
warm, and some few plants came into flower — e.g. , Gentiana acaulis, and in 
December both blue and pink Hepaticas were coming into bloom. Trees 
generally were leafless after the frosts and high winds in the beginning of 
November. 

I have to thank many members of the School for the great assistance 
rendered to me in obtaining materials for the subjoined list ; some never left 
their names in my room, but among those who did so I must mention tho Rev. 
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X* Qomeihy, W. Malleoli, Esq., A. de B. Hovell, S. Shearburn, 6. C. Manael, 
H. H. Hilton, W. Willimott, E. im Thurn, F. Giles. 

In the follwiag list, a indicates that the plant was obsenred in flower on 
Ang. 24, 8 on September 26, o on October 1, n on Nov. 1, 2, or 12, and d on 
Not. 26, Dea 1, or 5. A single letber indicates that only a few flowers were 
observed, two letters that the plant was commonly in flower, and three letters 
that it was in foil flower. Thns Sinapis arvensia was only just in flower dnring 
Angost and September, bat was very plentiful during October and November 
beooming soaroe again in Deoember. 

Anemone Hepatioa a few in flower December 18. 

Bannnonlna acris a s oo n d not observed afb. Dec. 5. 

B. repens 
Oaltha palnstria ... 
Eapaver Bhoeas ... 
Fnmaria officinalis 



■•t ••• ... ... 



... .*• 



•.• .•• 



.•• ..• 



a — 00 

8 

a s 

a s 



Nasturtium officinale... 
Gardamine hirsuta 
Alliaria officinalis 
Sinapis arvensis ... 



..• •«• 



.•• ... 



•*• ... 



S. alba ••• 

Oapsella Bursa-pastoris 

Helianthemum vulgare 

Viola sylvatioa (b) 

y. tricolor (arvensis) ... 

Polygala vulgaris. . . 

Silene inflata 

Lychnis vesper tina . . . 

L. diuma 

Sagina procumbens ... 

Stellaria media ••• 



.«• •.• ..• ••• 

..* 

... 

... ..« 

... ... 

••• *•• 



*.• •** ... 



..• ... .«• .«• 



n — „ „ Nov. 2. 

o — — single specimens only. 

— — — rare on both occasions 

ooo nn d continnod in flower all 

the year. 

a 8 o — — not common. 

— 8 o — — very scarce. 

— — — n — only one specimen. 

a 8 ooo nnn d very scarce on Aug. 24 

and Dec. 15. 

a 8 o n — 

— 8 00 nn d 

as — — — very scarce Aug. 24. 

a — o — — 

a — o — — very scarce Oct. 1. 

— Sep.8— — — 

— Sep.8 — 

— Sep8 o (at Devizes). 



*•• <•• 



S. graminea..* 

Gerastium glomeratum 

Malva moschata ... 

M. sylvestris 

M.rotundifolia 

Hypericum quadrangulum... 

H. perforatum 

H. hirsutum .• 

Geranium pratense 

G. dissectum 

G. Bobertiannm ... 



... ... ... 



... ... 
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Erodium Ciouiariam ... 
LinTim Gatharticmn ... 
Ulex Europssns ... 
Lotos Gomicnlatns 
Medioago Lnpnlina ... 
Trifolium pratense 
T. arvense ... 
T. repens 
T. proGumbens ... 
T. miniis 
VioiaGraooa 
y. sepinm ... 
Spirada Ulmaria . . . 
Agrimonia Eapatoria . . . 
PotentiUa anserina 
P. TormentiUa 
Bubns (frntioosns) ... 
B. osdsins 
Genm Urbanmn ... 
Epilobinin hirsatnm ..• 
E. paryifloram .•• 
Sderanthns annnus • • 
Pimpmella Saxifraga 
Siom angostifoliiim ... 
^thnsa Cynapinm ..• 
Angelica sylvestris ... 
Pastinaoa sativa 
Heraoleum Bphondylixim ... 

Dauons Garota • 

Torilis Anthiisons .«, ... 

Soandix Peotexi^ 

GhsDrophyllmn Temnlnm ... 
Hedera Helix (flower) 
Gomus sangninea 



... ... 



... .•• 



!«• ••• 



.•t .•• .•• 



• *• ••* ..t ..t 



• •• ..• 
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a — — — — very scarce. 
— — end 
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yibnniTim lantana 
liOnicera Periolymenimi .« 
Aspemla Gynanchica •• 
G^alinm AparinCt ••• •• 
G. Mollngo... 
G. Temm 



.*• ••• ••• 



... ... *•• ••• 
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on — very scarce always 
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— — — quite over in Sept. 
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always scarce 
ditto 






Knantia arvensis 
Soabioea snodsa 
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S, Ck>lainbar]a 
Bellis Pereimis ... 
Achillea millefoliiim ... 
Matriosria inodora .•• 
Gnaphaliiim aUginoeiun 
Seneoio vnlgaris 
S> Jaool)09a«.« 
&• ac]iiatioiiB.«t 
Oentaorea nigra • 
0. Soabiosa... 
Oardnmi Grispns... 
0. lanoeolatiia 
0. eriophoniB 
0. arrensis ..• 
0. palnstriB .•• 
O.aoanlifl 

Lapsana oommimis ... 
Pnlioaria dTBenterioa... 
Apargia aatnmnalis •• 
Aa hicfpida • 
Helminthia eohioides 
Leontodon Taraxaonm 
Sonohna oleraoena 
8. aspor 
S* arvBxiBis ••• 
Orepis yirens 
Campanula glomerata 

G. rotondifolia. • 

Gontiana Amarella 
G. oampestris 
G. acanlis 

GonyolynlaB arvensis... 
C. sepinm ..• 
CynogloBSum offioinale 

Borago officinalis 

Symphytam officinale 

Myosotis pGklastris 

M. arvensis... 
Solannm dulcamara ... 
Linaria vulgaris 
Scrophnlaria aqnatica 
Melampynim pratense 
Euphrasia officinalis ... 
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8 



E. odontites a 

Veronioa Anagallis a — o — — 

V. Becoabanga a — — — — 

V. agrestis — — — n — 

V. polita — 8 o n d 

V. Bnzbaimxii — 8 o n d 

Mentha aqnatica a 8 o — — 

M. arvensis ^. .. o — — ^ ' 

Thymna Serpyllum — — o — — 

Calamintha Olinopodinm ••• a s o 

Pnmella vulgarig a 8 o — — 

Laminm ampleidoaale .., » -« o — d 

L. pnrpnrenm — 8 o n d 

L. albmn aa ss ooo nn d 

L. maoulatum —«-.«« d 

Qaleopais Ladanum a — — — — 

G. Tetrahit — . — o n — 

BaUota foetida a 8 o — — . 

Stachjs betonioa — — o — 

S. sylvatica , ~- .~ o — — 

S. palnstris a — — — — 

Anagallis arvensis a s o — > — scaroe 

Hantago lanoeolata a 8 o n — do. 



8 



P. media , a 

Ghenopodnin album — s 

Atriplex patnla a s 

Bnmex oonglomeratns ... — s 

E. obtnsifolnis a s o - 

E. orispns a s o n 

Polygonum Persioaria ... — — o - 

P. amphibinm a — — - 

P. avicalare a s o n 

P. oonvolynlus a s o — 

Enpborbia Heliosoopia ... a s o n 

B. Peplas — son 

Urtioaupens —son 

U. dioioa ... a s o n 

Jnnons oonglomeratns ... a — — — 

J. glanons a — — — 

J. lamprooarpns a — — — 

Eleooharis palnstris a — — — 

Alisma Plantago a — — — 

Sparganiom ramoBnm ... a — — - 



on — 
o — — 
o — — 
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Fhleam pratense a — — — — 

AlopeoaniB genioQlatiui ••• a —.— .« — 

HoloDS lanatna as — — — 

Arrhenathemm Avenaoenm as o — — 

Poaannna a s o n d 

Gljoeria aqnatioa •••••. as — — — 

G. plioatia ... ... ••• ••• a — o — — 

Daoijlis glomerata as — n ^ 

Fastnoa gigantea ... ... — — — n — 

F* arnnclinacwft — s — n — 

Qordeiim pratonse a — — — — 

Loliain persDiie as — n — • 

Amndo pbiagmitee — s — — — 

NEW SPECIES AND LOOALITIES. 
Brodinm oicutarinm .•• ... In a field near the Bath Boad about a mile 

finom Marlborough. Probably sown witih 
other seed. 

Trifolium anrense • DisooTered in plenty at MUdenhallby F. Storr, 

Esq. 

Soleranthns annnns At Mildenhall and on Martinsell. 

Helminthia Echioides ... At Martinsell, found by A. de. B. Hovell. 

Festuoaamndinaoea... ... At Mildenhall. 

Hordemn pratense At Poolton. 



DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM 

DUEING THE HALF-YEAB. 
Entomology. — Specimen of A. Lathoma, from Switzerland, by Bev. A. G. Bntler. 

A collection of Moths, from A. Marshall, Esq. ) 

A collection of Indian Moths, by 0. N. Lawrence. 

Pair of Colias Hyale, by J. S. Woodhoose. 

Pair of Foreign Beetles, by — Follerton. 

Specimen of 8. GorwoVvtiU, by E. im Thnm. 

Two specimens of 8, GorwohmU, by the President. 

Specimen of D. Livomica, by F. E. Thompson, Esq. 

Three specimens of P. AHorif by Mr. Nicholls. 

Collection of Foreign Beetles, &c., by C.W.Elwes, Esq., M.D. 

Wasp's Nest, 37 inches in circumference, by Dr. Feigos. 

Ornithology, — Specimen of Bee-eater, from Spain, by E. S. Preston. 

Stuffed specimen of Quail (Cotwrnia vulgaris), by G. H. 
Dawson, Esq. 

Skins of Golden and White-tailed Eagles (A, CTurysaetoa and 

jET. alhicilla) by the President. 

Skin of variety of common Linnet (F. Camnabina) by 8. A. 
Bogers. 
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Stnfifed specimens of Black-winged Stilt (H, melcmoptenis) 
and yonng Stone Curlew (^.crepitans), by E.imThnrn. 

White variety of common Pheasant, by Mr. G. Gaimtlett. 

Egg of Kentish Plover (0. cantianus), by A. C. Preston. 

Eggs of Norfolk Plover, &c., by A. C. Almack, Esq. 
Botcmy, — ^A collection of Ferns, by J. B. Oakeley. 

Indian Gonrd, by Mr. Hawkins. 

Collection of dried Fungi, by A. C. Almack, Esq. 

Geology. — ^A collection of Fossils, by H. S. Sankey. 

Fossils from Bognor and Dorsal YertebraB of Ptychodus, by 
F. Giles. 

Mineralogy, — Specimen ofEpidote (Zoisite) from St. Gothard, by S. B. Dixon, 

Esq. 

Collection of 24 minerals to complete the representative 
collection, by the President. 

Collection of minerals, by £ev. J. Sowerby. 

Specimen of Dog-tooth Spar, by F. Giles. 

Archceology. — ^A large collection of Flint Implements, by E. C. Scobell, Esq. 

A collection of 75 coins, by E. C. Sewell. 

A collection of 50 coins, by C. E. G. Crawford. 

Golden Bnpee, by C. F. Harrison. 

A collection of 65 Roman Coins, by Bev. C. Soames. 

Varions coins by H. B. Armstrong, Bev. E. B. Warren, C. J. 
Irwin, and Mr. Chivers. 

Chinese silver Badge of Merit, by Mr. Chivers. 

Specimens of Cement from Stonehenge, by Mr. Baverstock. 

Babbings of Monumental Brasses, by S. Image, Esq. 

Zoology. — Land Crab, from India, by Mr. Harraway. 

Jaw of Yonng Shark, from Barbadoes, by Mr. Hawkins. 

Sponge and two Tnrtles' heads by Mr. Hawkins. 

Qoeen Shell (C. Chione) covered with Serpolsa, by Mr. Chate. 

Skull of Child, showing first and second Dentition, by J. 
Walker, Esq., M.D. 

Skeleton of Bull Terrier, and Skulls of Lion and Babbit by 
J. Walker, Esq., M.D. 

Specimens of Pipe-fish and Hippocampus by C. W. Elwos, 
Esq , M.D. 

Miscellameous, — Portrait of the President, by Mr. Baverstock. 

Chinese Paintings, by C. J. Irwin. 

Chinese Bank Note (value 7id.) and Yisiting Card, by B. B. 
C. Everard, Esq. 

Uoofes.— Figuier's "Insect World," by Bev. G. W. De Lisle. 

White's " Natural History of Selborne," by F. Madan. 

The "Student" and "Popular Science Review" for the 
half-year, by Rev. J. M. Faller. 

The " Ibis," " Entomologist," and " Entomologist's Monthly 
Magazine," for the Half-year, by the President. 
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SALE OF BEPOBTS. 



No. printed... 
No. sold 

— given awaj ... 

— in hand 



402 



•t« 



••• 



330 
56 
16 

402 



Balance in hand 
Sabsoriptions ... 
Donations and arrears 
Sale of Back Beports 



••« ••• 



.•• .*• 



ACCOUNTS. 
£ s. d. 



1 5 10 
6 2 

2 16 
10 



Beport for Mids. ... 41 5 



£ 51 9 10 



£ s. d. 
Photograph of Map in 

Beport ... 13 6 8 

Printing Beport for Mids. 22 

Cabinets, &o 9 19 

Books ••• .•• .•• 11 3 

Sundries 19 11 

Balance in hand 4 13 O 



£51 9 10 



DONATIONS. 



A. Armstrong, Esq., 

F. J. H. Jenkinson ... 

B. Hantcr, Esq. ... 

G. H« Dawson, Esq. ... 

Mr. Stabbs 

A. C. Almack, Esq. ... 
Bev. J. Soworby 
0. E. Mills, Esq. 
Smaller 



••• 



*.• 



..# 



•*• 



(Signed) 



G. E. MANISTY 
F. GILES 
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MARLBOROUGH : 
C. PERKINS, PRINTER, HIGH-STREET. 
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